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.' .' THE CONVOCATION MEE TEE. 
` His Excellency the Chanlzllor s Speech = 
is . Wie t 
MR. Vice. pian LOR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, oe i 


:Eor the second year in succession we meet In our Antal 
Convgcation under the shadow of a great sorrow. The'Vice-. 
ci Chanegllor has reminded us: “of those losses- by the hand of 

death ‘which we suffered in 4924, that year in which the Univers °° 
sity. of Calcutta was, perhaps, more cruelly stricken by fate than 
in any. peceding yeaa of its history. To soméof the long roll 
of Sefiators and. University Workersewho passed away last year 
I have already paid. my tribute. I, have not yet within. these 
walls expressed. my sense of the loss which the University. suffer- 
ed through the death of our late Vice Chancellor, “following as 
"it did so quickly upon the remeval of that great bulwark of oür 
Urfiversity, Sir Asutosh?Mookerjee. As I said last year at the | 
Convocation, when ' Sir Dou ue Ue died, a feeling akin ` 
to consternation was oreatel i in oui*minds. "In the midst of off 
__ sorrow and apprehension, however, We feltsthat though ‘no: one | 
Was capable of bringing to thé admirfistration of the - Universtiy: 
that unique: combinatton of .almest superhuman industry; - 
knowledge, and fntellectuab grip which characterized Sir Asutosh 
` "E 
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yet in Mr. Bhupendra» Nath 2 we fed a great Bengali states- - 
man asd patriot who would,% we hoped, be able, in spite of his. 
— frallsheatth, tó steer us through the troubled waters that still lay 
ahead of us. " ° ° 


During the summer of last year Mr. Basu's long pasjo 


| tion gave us cause to fear that the night was closing round his 


- day, but we hoped against hope that-he might be $pared to 


. guide the destinies of our University for a little longet. 


Our hopes were dopmed tp tragic disappointment and he 
died on Septamber y6th. During ehis brief Vice- Chancellorship 
Mr. Basu gayé evidence that thoSe qualities which he possessed 
in abundant measuge—«act, clear vision, patience, industpy and ' 


e a grip of *educational gealities—would be placed unreservedly at 


* the service of his University. .lhe measure of his capacity is 
the measure ef our loss. Though there was no,truer Bengali 
patriot fhan Mr. Basu, yet his patriotesm did not blind his eyes 
eto the imperfections ofnational institutions. His wide experien- 
ca, * both of Indiag and Western systems of education, enabled. 
him to place his finger unerringly. on those points of weakness © 
in eur University and school education which need reform, ande 


ʻe no public man, Indian or Englishman, in Bengal was so eminently 


qualified for the task of making those adjustments, wfh the* 
consent of hif eountrymen, which are- necessary if our System is 
to adapt itself to the sapidly . changing needs of the time. I 
have lost in Mr. Basu a great personal friend one for whom I. 
had both affection and admiration. F join with you to-day in 
mourning orfe who was a great statesman, and would,- had 


* he lived to complete his heroically accepted task, "have proved , 


himself one of the greatést of the many p Viee- 


araw Lion one _futther duty to Mice before I pass on. 


There is one- remark, iff the speech to’ which we have, just - 
listened from Sir* Ewart Greaves "which, I am sure, comes ` 


straight to us from the anyj] of personaltexyferience.* In paying’ 


-his tfibute to Sir Asutosh , Mockerjee's work, the Vice. Chancellor | 
4 $t 
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has feelingly Td that it it uu "when one comes in 
d close contact with the work of the University “that, | one, realizes" 

the stupendous burden which he bore for so many years. Í äm 
well aware qf the almost insupportable Burden of work which 
Sir Ewart Greaves has laid upon -his back by accepting the 
office of the Vice-Chancellorship of. this University. Work 
which would form a reasónable wholetime task for* most .mén: is 
cheerfully yeperformed by him in addigion to his ‘ordinary: day's 
work in theeHagh Court, and I destre hefe to convey «o him as- 
Chancellor the grateful thankSgof the whole "University for which 
.he sacrifices himself so unsparingly. V Setting | before himself 
the high standard -of industry laid dow bẹ Sir Asutosh, he 
© 
quickly grasped the multifarious problem& of jhe- Uhivétsity, e 
and has at the -same time won.tlte qonfiderice of his- colleagues: * 
-on the Syndifate and Serfate. In your name, and. on my 
own behalf; I thank. him fort . the self-sacrificing public: spirit. : 
the industry and the ony whiche he has laca to, our” 
affairs. 
The Vice- Chancellor has again. reminded us: that one of the 
* great questions facing us is the future of that-school of. advan: 
ced studies. which is somewhat inadéquately-ndmed the: Post- 
Graduate. Department. Last year el- said that, the: primary 
necessityewas its stabilization. That is to. say, we "rust examine 
and ascertain what measures are netessaly to re-organize:it, so ` 
far as it needs re-organization, and to plant its* foundations 
firm and deep in the rock of. financial: stability: In pursuance 
of the. suggestion which I made, a Cemmittee -has. since . been. 
sitting, and I am well aware that its labours have beén-herculean: 
Life the, Vice-Chancellér I. must not try to antiaipate:..the 
findings of that Committee. I have fo idea, what they. will. be. 
. But whatever they may bes I should like to sgess what appear 
td mé to be the essential necessities. of the, position: Furst, 
all avoidable -waste myst be eliminated. Secondly: nothing 
must be allowed in any Way to pps the importance -of. the . 
Department as a'centre of* advanced "teaching . and:- -reséarch ; 
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thirdly, the colleges should hg associated -as much - as possible 
in advanced work, not merely in the inéerest of economy, : : but 
in the interest of-the intellectual life of the colleges ‘themselves. 
eL». is no gain but a definite;lóss if, by being. entirely divorced 
from any share in advanced. university work, your’ associated 
colleges gradually become intellectually impoverished, | so that 
their students or the B. A. degree ceate to have the advantage 
of the stimulus Which comes,from contact with first-rage minds. 
“Lastly, let, me repeat the assurance which I gave you last year 


that Governhignt “wall give, you gwhateter financial assistance | 
niay be necefsary to secpre the permanence of this important , 
departments of’ thé Ufiversity. We have made a tentative: 


e provision* of two lales of rupees in this year’s budget’ and: as 
"soon as your essential neéds have been ascertained and agreed. 


pon, we ; hope to be able to fix a suftable annual grant. 


; The Vice-Chancellor’s reference! to. the Matriculation — 


"Exaifiination has memipaed us- that the University takes not 


orly post-graduatt teaching, but almost all grades of education 
under its maternal ċhàrge.- I am,glad to know that the, reduc- 


tion of the age-limit to 15 is on the whole generally . welcomed ® 
°” as.a necessity, éven if, perhaps, as aeregrettable necessity, But, 


] am even mort > glad to knpw that itis hoped in the .next few 
months to ise ” the standafd of the Matrieulation Examination. 


This is an urgent need*from 4ll that I hear, and when this ‘re- . 


£orm has. been effected it may, be possible still further to- reduce 
the age-limit for the Matriculation Examination, or even to 
, abolish it altogether. The subject of: the introduction of 
* teaching and examination , rhrougit the medium of the vernacular 
introduces another debatable subject, büt we have theeauthotity 

of the Sadler Commission ‘for making, at least some change -in 


“the present "system, and I trust you wil come to a -decision 
which both Hindus afid "Moslems can accept without demfir, So 
that Government may find’it a simple mang to pass orders on, 
qu recommendations. ** ,- : 
‘Ladies. and gentlemen} we are faced with many urgent and , 
M3 : Y i | 
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& 
difficult problems. Some of them: the Vice-Chancellor and `I 
have already mentioned : others such as the”. establishment f a 
Board of 'Seconflary- Education and the problem of niedical 
education, | shall not-discuss on this oceasion-as the time*e 
not yét ripe for. .any public. announcement on ‘either- of them. 
The former subject has been much delayed by the political 


crisis which for the lase six months has deprived me of the * 


advice of any Ministers. It will have to be delt with by the* 


"new Minigtey for Education as seon as he is appointed and * 
hope to be able to restime tif conferencese Detwgeh the Govern-- 


ment and the . Unwersity *authbrities before I leave Calcutta for 


the hills My desire as Chancellor is t id@ntify mysglf with the . 
interests of the University in these and im all other nfatters, and 


this assurance I can give you toeday,that if as. Gevernor I find- 
it neces sary sto agree to any educational policy in the interestof _ 
thosé for whom this Unfversity i is less directly responsible than, 
the Government, you can rely upon ane as your Chancéllor fo 
see that the interests of the University, Whether financia] or 
otherwise, are not made to suffer thereby. That is a definite 


* pledge by which you can hold me bound during the remainder. 


of my term of office, and in all the problems of University ad- 
ministration or reconstruction, I think our ptogress would be 


more rapid if you would look upon*me as the champion of Uni- e 


versity interests in the event of aty difference of opinion with 
the Government. | T 


Let ug in the first place, T to cere the points on 
which we gan all agree and from hat common ` standpoint we 
shall be the better able td approach the pomts on which we 
differ. , In ene matter,I imagine that we are all agreed. We all 
desire the uplift of Bengal through the spread of education. As 
to methods we may ediffet’ ; our ‘ideals are gne. I desire with 
*you, for instance, the, maintenance “of 2- real centre of 
advanced teaching and researfh in Calcutta; because I 
know that so far thom Bengal faving too many educated 


_ people, it ha$ not ‘enough. Our education may not -allee 
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of it be of the right kindg some of our standards ay, 
perhaps, “be too, low. If I may quote a saying of Mr. Fisher, 
with Who: * when he was , Minister of Education, I Was 
privileged to work before «] left England, we too,may some- 
times have cause to say. that “the iud Hunps are being taught 
by the wrong people i in the wrong way." ''Butif so," asked 
Mr. Fisher, “who is'responsible? " ‘*The culprit,” he said, 
"is the nation. It cannot be too urgently Tepresenwed that 
” the future of the children"ot the „people, SO far as. iteis® affected” 
by. education, depende on the aumlger of men and women in the — 
community who: can be foand sto insist. on a* high educational 
„Standard i ia their vartous*localities.” di: 
e Thesé words were'ypplied by Mr. Fisher to schools i in Eng- 
Tand, but there i is no doubt" that în- many of our schools also the 
wrong things are being taught by the" wrong people*n the wrong 
e Way. But admitting this, what is the remedy ? We must bring 
those; of our students whe are to be teachers into contact with 
the highest possible intellectual stimulus and under the best 
possible of all those other agencies which contribute to the 
. making, intellectually, physically and spiritually, of the good 
“citizen, So long as your Post-Graduate Department Is doing 
this—it is preparing men capable of raising the present low 
‘standard of the “schools, and is thereby Gontributing*to „the 
making of that Bengali nation which is on the anvil to- day. If 
you can in Calcutta create and maintain a,real centre of original 
thought and culture, its effect on the schools andso on the 
nation at large must eventually be felt. So without entering 
into details as to forms and. methods which the: Committee is at 
present considering, I repeat that in some form or* other your 
Post-Graduate Department IS a civic and national necessity ; for 
from it will or should emagate those cutreng’s of thought which 
willàn time break dewn’ the barriers of. prejudice and ignorance 
whiclr at present hamper the ‘nation’s dev lopment. In particu- 
lar I would express a hope tht (Ire band of writers and thinkers 
'*.whom you are gathering, ih this home*of learning may produce 
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in their pupils a passionate desire, td carry the torch of 
knowledge to every village in Bengal. Wher every young man 
who leaves your-Moors with the hall-mark of your stam upon him 
also bears upon his heart the infprint of a burning passion «t9 
extend the’ light of knowledge to those millions of men and 
women who make up the bulk of the Bengali hation—the masses 
—then'you will know that you are. doing a work for Bengal that 
is of more value te it than the production of nfany volumes of - 
research. For gradually you will. produce that organized publit - 
opinion which must be behi ahy Ministe; of Education who is 
bold enough to tackle thee problem of, school education, both 
primary and secondary, and to face is financial implications. 
Just as in tHe words of. the Sadler Copimission’ s report " the * 
main economic purpose of the co-operative "moyement. is to 
demoeratise gredit, one chief aim att the educatiofial institutions 
of India should be to. demócratise knowledge." The cure for 3 
most of your ills is education, education and more education, got j 
for the few, but for the many. Three decadeseago, the Commis- 
sioners on- Technical Education went from England to Switzer- 
land. A Swiss witness said to them: “We know that the mass 
of our people must be poor; we are determined that they shall * 
not also, be ignorant.” As a result of that spait the Swiss in 
waging, war againgt ignorance, put poverty tb “fight as well, 
and so it might well be in Bengal Let your University and 
especially its Post-Graduate Department be a centre of thought 
and culture. from wherlce can flow those continuing currents 
which will deihocratise knowledge, and diffuse a'steadier judg- 
ment and a better-informed epinion through the whole body of* 
the community. Untilethe ultimate urge of its stimulus reaches 
right down through the secondasy schools to the: primary schools 
and the villages, youyare “fot fulfiffing your function in that füll* 
measure which the nation _ expects? *of^you. Therefore, | say, 
whatever you teach your young met or your advanced students 

' of research, send thend out filled with an.enlightened patriotism, 
with a healthy «mpatience, of ign rance and prepared to Wage a e 
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holy war against illiteracy until this reproach on the a riame > 
of Bengal is for evet remove : 

"With" you “all, and essel with , tlie *young’ men and 
Wemen who are to-dayerecejving those partehments which testify | 
to their intellectual attainments, ] would like to leave this 
suggestion of a holy wat against ignorance, wherever it is found. 

» Culture loses half its savour, if it is enjoyed in the midst Of igno- - 
rance. . It-is idlÉ to dream of , building the natienhood of Bengal 
e fipon a fougdation of widespread illiteracy. Educate the people ° 
and other preblents.will solve themselves. Some of you, 
perhaps, know ‘that ‘wopderful * spe&ch of «Mr. Gladstone at 
Glasgow in 4892. fn agstriking szmz/e he told of that agcient 
L legend ofe the two Ieacedaemonian heroes called" Caster and 
“Pollan ag oe 
E honoured i in their life ind mote T T im their death, 
When a star was called afterthem. Upon that star 
e. * the fond imagjpation of the people fastened lively 
'* conceptions, for they thought that when a ship at sea. 
| was caught ina storm, when dread began to possess ` 
(0 * . .the minds of the crew, and peril thickened -around them œ 
* ` and alarm was giving place to despair, that if then i in. 
| the high heavens „this star appeared, graduglly and 
gently, *but effectually, the clouds disappeared, the 
"winds abated, the tewering billows fell down to” the 
surfaee of the deep, calm came where there had been 
S uproar, safety came where-there had been danger, and 
': under’ the beneficent influence of this heayenly body 
the terrified and despairing crew came safely to port.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, can we not *somehow,,in the midst 
' of the troubles which surround us, find our Castor and Pollux— 
“our day star of hqpe^—in thi? mo nation- building task of 
education? When we diffe? and are about to despair of the 
possibility of progress at all, let us gaze up at that star and © 
remind ourselves that oum aims are one that in the prosperity 
e« and happiness of the peopleeof this nation is the ultimate and 
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final object of all our common effons. ‘For the goal to which 
we all aspire is the good of Bengal, and with that star tp ` guide 
us we may safely set sail into the unknown seas of the future, 
assured that should we ever be depressed by forebodings of* 
sunk in * despair, one glanoe at that star -will remind us of our 
common jdeal, and bring us_safely into the harbour of tranquillity 
of friendly associated effort, and of triumphant: co-operativé 
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dti is unneoéssary to enter into the details of the war that. 
followed. Scindia’s 'armies were beater? at ii and Argaum | | 
by Arthur Wellesley, and at Laswari near Delhi by. Lerd Lake, 
a fiery’ aiad impetuous leader but „an incompetent general. 
Within the ‘Sbort Space af twa months the campaign .was 
concluded and peace agreed, upon. ” Holka? had been a spectà- . 
tor, his ist@rests had nêt suffered, his importance had incteased 
» as that of Scindia d&clined. There seemed every reason to | 
- suppose that he would notechafige his rôle. . 
e But the course of events showed that the mån of mystery 
had views of his own; He had seen "Scindia go down, but he- 
"Was, not daunted, *He ad refrained from joining his confederacy, 
but he was bent on forming one of his own creation. He sought 
allies far and near, among the Rajputs, from the Sikhs, even from 
the Nizam, and such was his reputation tnat they all listened 
| to him, and such was his activity that even Scindia began | 
to waver, anda ignoring hes new treaty obligations ldoked on 
without ratifying them. In the first months of the year, 1804 
Holkar sent his envoys to Lord Lake not to tender humble - 
submission but to make demands. He wanted compensa- 
tion for hig neutrality, he wanted rewards.fos his future 
friendship. He wrote to Arthur Wellesley i$ a strain 
. of confidence to which. English officers in India were not 
accustomed. He wrote among other things, “ Althofigh the 
: English possess the ytmost skill i in higla- -fighting with the aid of 
their guns, yet the people 4 of the Deccad in their turn do not : 


behieve: that theyehave their equalse in plundering and laying z: 


waste by day and night" His languape to Lord. Lake was : 
even, more haughty. "Frigudship requires. that you act 
according to what my eavoys shall répresent to you, and your 
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doing. so will be fruitful of benefit TT ddvantage. If not, my ` 
country and property eie ‘on. the saddle of nfy*horse, an please 
God to whatever® side. the reins ‘of’ the horses of ‘my ‘brave - 
warriors may be turned the MAD of the SOURR In that directign 
shall tome into my possession." 2E 

Thus, seven years after his hairbreadth escape from the 
surprise of his brothers camp near Poona, djd Jeswunt Rao .« 
 Holkar-dhrow dôwn the gage of battle to the British power. e 
* Neither the, Marquis Wellesley. nor Lord Lake had taken any . 
just measure of their Spponeyt. ` To them hê wag only“ ‘a com- 
mon robber,” and tlie Govefnor General i in anticipation of an easy 
and rapid success, decreed that “ Jesygunte Rab Holkar was to 
cbe assigned : a-jaghir, under the guaranteg of the British Gpvern- * 
ment, that Kashi Rao Holkar was ta, fecelve a suitable provision 
from the terrstories of the Molkar family, and thaf the remainder 
of those territories ‘should be assigned to Dowlut Rad'Scindia." . 
This was a striking case of dividing tge bear's skin befere hie | 
death, and the result will show how far the directors of British 
policy on this océasion were out in their reckoning. 

° An elaborate plan of. campaign had been formed. | Lord 
Lake i in person *was to drive Holkar out of Malwa, and a force * 
under Golonel. Monson coming up from the south-was to take 
‘him in*the rear. eTo support Monson a tlsfi corps undér 
Colonel Murray was to advance *astwerds from Baroda. As 
these two latter bodies were without cavalry the deficiency was 
to be supped by some Irregular “Horse under Lieutenant Lucan 
and a similar contingent from Seindia’ s army Under TN 


Scindia. e | e 
* Lad Lake's forge,’ called the Grand Mn pressed Of, 
and Holkar retired as it advanoed. «After a. few weeks Lake’s 
troops became weariett, and ° then -Mids were made one. 
"his rear. The ‘most serious of these avas when Améer Khan 
destroyed a detached force including four officers and. captured 
all its baggage. "Thi "grieyous sand unexpected calamity,” 
, as the Governór Gehera]«called it, «ave rise to reflection? * The - 
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dubious proceedings ef Scindia’ s lieutenant increased it’ He- 
was toehave joined Murray’ and provided him with éavalry. 
Instead he de$olated the minor states from which Monson w&s 
to have drawn his supplies,eand Murray for “ the salvation of 
his army " felt compelled not merely to halt but to retire behind 
the river Myhe for secürity. In July "' the grand army," ? tired 
out by the vain pursuit of an elusive enemy, began to rétreat for 

i the purpose of tecovering its efficiency in cansonments at Agra. 

. eLake sent the Governor General the. foll owing gomforting® | 
message, "t imaging Monson*s present force to be equal 
to anything thàt can be brought against him,” and again this 
hopeful commandes was ' lamentably out in his calculations. 

. Lord Lake’s regrement left Holkar free tô take action. 
* He had collected his forces, from far and near, and it was 
reckoned that» he had 40,000 excellent horse uhdes his banner. 

. His artillery was formidable, his gurs were drawn by fat finer 

* sattle than those of the British. Murray, exhorted by Arthur 

= Wellesley, had again moved forward and occupied Ougein. . 
Hólkar shut him up in the place with a portion of his cavalry. 
ee one of the strongest forts of the Holkars, had — 
. been captured by Monson who in turp had to evacuate it. This - 
officer, whose fprce was supposed to be equal to anything,” soon 
realised that Híseonly chanceeof escape was by making a prompt 
retreat, and as his corps was hampered by the non-combatants, 
more numergus than the fighting : men, the result depended on 
his ability to reach and cross the Chumbul river before his 
enemy could come up with him. Aie 

. Monson began his retreat on july 8. Leaving hé mounted 
troops behind with orders that they were to follow, in half an 
hour he marched. off, and it was only. after he had covered | 

„ twelve miles that he Became stlicitou$eas tọ what was happen- 
ing in his rear. "Bapoofi Seindia, according to one story, rede* 
up ‘at this moment With the news that’ Holkar’s horse had over. 
whelmed the rearguard ang, that Lieut. l Lücan had been seri- 

„a ously wounded and taken psisofer. The facts *seem to have 
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been' that Lucan, instead of retregting, at once, made a fruitless 
chargé, while Bapooji,openly joined the enefny, with t thé result 
that the irregular horse were wiped out and their leader wóund. 
ed: and made prisonér. Lucan died a few days later probabis 
from ifeglect of his wounds. Thus deprived of his cavalry 
Monson was left ‘completely at the mercy’ of his relentless 
pursuer Who could choose the time and plaee of his attack. + — « 
Meantime Monson got through the Mookuhdra Pass and ° 
'approached Kotah where he theught of making a and. He * 
had an interview with the Rajah, Zalim sing wits promised to 
. do all he could for him but represented that there was not 
‘room 4n his city for 15,090 persons the umber af Monson’s . 
force including women and children. Hee proposed that”. they e 
should encamp outside the walls and dig a trench round their * 
camp, and wish respect to grain While there Would not be 
enough to last for sev@ral months he would assign afl he had ý 
to the camp before providing for his pwn people. On* this* 
Colonel Monson declared that he would eentinue his mareh, 
and although the Rajah again advised him to stay he would not 
* be detained. On July 13 Monson crossed the Chumbul with 
the aid of the Rajah's boats, which he.was careful to retain- on * 
* the wrong side, thus delaying Holkarss advance. è While Holkar 
was making other arsangements he $et himself t8 ‘coerce Zalim 
Sing. He compelled him to gite up two guns and some 
tumbrils that Monson had left in his charge, and he exacted a 
lakh of rupees. Zalim Sing on this occasion added to his 
reputation 4s a trimmer, but there, was no reason to expect 
him to become a martyr for tlte blunders of Monson and Lake. ° 
After six,days’ halt Holkar was again in hot pursuit. „He came 
up with Monson’ at the Bunas river. Here Monson had to 
. leave a battélion with four Suns‘un@er Major Sinclair to cover 
the crossing. He was assailed by Holkar i an force his trogps 
_coming on in thousands and having *an overwhelming superio- 
rity in artillery. Sinctair fought «te the last, he and twelve of 
his brother offtcers being amongst. the slain. The victor e 
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captured four guns, ” two gephants, | many camels and a large 
number of mgtchlocks with the ammuniteon tumbrils. Notwith- 
standing this success. Holkar had to cal a halt for the 
arrival of his infantr?, but ‘owing to the slowness with which 
his column moved Monson was never able to get away 
from him. 

* On thise occasion Monson wroté to Lake a private letter 


, describing his ‘misfortunes fgom the bottom of his heag. I take | 


from it éhe following extract— The troops aresnew starving, 
my heart ble&s from every po for their sufferings. Most 
wonderful the enemy still leave us “quiet. e Alas! my sun is set , 
- for evergaitd happiiess can never again be.known by me.* 

"A few days Bter Monson had to describe a fresh 
* perl Although reinfofeed *by two sepoy baftalions and a 
small body of Irregular Horse, thé loyalty of tle sepoys - had 
‘become shaken. The reputation of Holkar exercised a certain 
* fascination over them,eand report magnified his schemes to form 
dq anti- British le&gue and their chances of success. Three sepoy 
battalions and the Irregular Horse went over in a body, but a 


valiant stand by one loyal battalion again arrested the pursuit. * 


It was the last heroic episode of this disastrdus retreat. During. 
the following hight a panic ‘seized the remainder ofsthe force, 
the troops became mixed with the train, amd the last stage was 
a veritable sauve gui feut, tntil the fugitives found shelter on 
the glacis uhder the guns of the Fort of Agra.- An independent 
witness wrote of that final scene : 

“ So greatly was the» character of the British re degra- 
ded in the native eyes by, their béhaviour that the very thieves 
pelted us all night with stones.” à © x. 

Hastily assembling all the available troops Lake again 
took the field Or» October L, * 1864, with tlte avowed intention of . 
annihilating the ajm? of Hola That Chief had establishéd 


his-headquarters at Muttra, and Lake marched at full speed to, 


attack him; but Holkar skirmishing th$ whole way and haras- 
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sing the rearguard ‘slowly retreated to Kafowlie. Here he | 
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seemed. disposed to make, a stand, Qut suddenly reverted, to_his 
Parthian tactics. ' e "A 

While Lake "was „wearing down his cavalry in a pursuit 
which never produced results, Holkarshad formed a great resolu™ 
tion. “He had lost his own State at least for the time being. 
To recover his status it was necessary to accomplish something 
great. Nothing less that the capture of the Imperial City of - 
Delhi, and the perfon of the Emperer, would satisfy him, and 
while he lest she bulk of his horse to trifle with Lake ke hasten- ' 
ed off at the head of. his foot apd guns to: endeagour to carry 
_ the great city by a soup demain. He might have -succeeded 
in his plan if he had not had to dealéwith a C very esuperior | 
military leader in the person of David Ochétrlony, That officer, e 
although he had only 500 troops åt hjs ‘disposal, had» made ex. 
cellent preparations for deferiding some of the gates, and had 
placed his guns with much judgment to enable him to command 
all the approaches from the east. Holler's batteries opéned" 
fire on October 8, and continued the bombardment for six days 
with only sufficient intermission to allow of two assaults both of 
which failed. Ochterlony's guns, though few, were served 
. with such skill that they dismounted several of those of the 
assailants Meantime Lake,'summqned to the* rescue, was 
approaching, and on ‘October 14, the" bombardment was disconti- 
nued, and the withdrawal of Holkar’s gun$ and troops had been 
completely effected when Lake arrived on October 1*. 

Holkar’g great coup had failed, but at this juncture he 
found a new.friend in the person of ehe Rajah of Bhurtpore 
who received the whole of his ‘baggage and bazaars within the 
strong fogtress of Deig. . At the same time Holkar's doot and 
guns took up their position and ehtreriched themselves outside 
. that place. So far asethaf corps was involved eit was clear that 
if cotld do no more running away. “Tt must, stand and ight 
where it stood. 

Lake entrusted the ‘command of the force that was. to deal 
with Holkar’s brigades to General Fraget,. with whom was Colonel i 
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Monson as second in commargl. Holkar's force was estimated 

at twenty- four, battalions with 160 guns | commanded by his 

principal Sirdar Hirnaut Dada, and the position had been well 

fettified the guns being placed in successive lines or tiers. 

Holkar himself was present, but on thiseoccasion he contented . 

himself with w atching the struggle from the walls of Deig. The 

6 Hélkar infantry fought very well, but they were overmatched 

and their losses ‘amounted toe2,000 killed and drowneg, and of : 

* their guns they lost eighty-seven Pieces including eight that 

had been takenefrom Monsons The survivors retired into Deig 

where the Rajah had a rgarsison of 3,000" men of his own. 

ee Fraser wae fhortally wounded, and Monson succeeded tô the 

ecommand?but instead of crowning the victory by capturing or 

tying to capture Deig he withdtew his ios and proceeded to 

- join Lake who described his retreat as “extraordinary and- 
a unaccountable.” 

- Four days after thisebattle, and before Monson had rejoined 
him, Lake himself lad accomplished ‘a. brilliant feat of arms. - 
Rumours had not been wanting that the horses of Holkar's 

.cawalry were at last " nearly worn out by fatigue," and Lake at 
“the head of all his cavalry, lightly equipped, marched fifty-gight 
miles in twentj- four hours and reached the Holkar camp 

« at Ferruckabad at dawn of November 17. This tifne the 
surprise was complete, dnd Holkar himself narrowly escaped 
capture. It Was believed that nearly 3,000 of his horsemen 
were slain, and the survivors and their Chief deemed ghemselves 
fortunate to find a safe sheker in the fort of Deig. «When the 
news of these two encounters reafhed Nagpore Mountstuart 
Elphinstorie tells us that the Bhonsla was ‘far more interegted ih. 
the details of Ferrugkabad than of „Peig, for he said “the 

^" Marathas have simce ‘the „destruction ° "of their infantry placed 
greater confidence gn their horse, agd Holkar is universally ° 
allowed to be by far the móst skilful leader in this, mode of 
| warfare that has ever appearetl among them.” 

= According to all the,rulés of the*game this should have 
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ended.the war by compelling Holkar to “sue for peace. Six 

| months had passed since hostilities began, certainly no one 
would have imagined that they were to continue during more 
than another, year, but Holkar wase to find salvation in the 
temerity of Lord Lake. Qn Christmas day, 1804, Lake occupied 
the town got Deig, capturing many guns, but during the same 
night the garrison evacuated the Fort," and succeeded th 
making its retreat m safety with Halkar and the Raja m com- | 
pany to the séill stronger- Fort of *Bhurtpore, the yousg Raja’ s 
capital The capture “of thay plage would undeubtedly have 
_ sealed Holkar’s fate,and Lord Lake, anticipating, easy success, 

gave otders that it should be carried by assault witle as little 


delay as possible. Nobody knew anything*about the ¢haracter « 


of the fortress.and the siege guns'weje few and in every sense © 


inadequate. will a breach Was declared practicable and in the 
evening of January 9, 180%, the first attempt to storm the place 
was made. The result was an unquaWfied disaster. Insur-" 
mountable difficulties presented themselves,°a deep ditch of 
water was discovered, the breach itself was imperfect and the 
*top could not be reached; but nearly five hundred men, including 
, twentygseven officers, were killed and wounded, the larger half 
being Eurepeans. Themischief did net end here.*, On January 
21 a secchid assault proved an equal failure. On "February 20 a 
third attempt ended in disaster, it ‘was fenewed the next day 
with worse results. The safer mode of negotiatior? was- then 
resorted to, and the Raja of Bhurtpore, finding his own position 
imperilled, agreed to abandon his ally. e | 

But all India was moved by the repeated repulses at Bhurt- 
pore, andein.the capitals of India it began to be whispered that 
the decline of the English, had Begun. A more serious peril 
lay in the cost of the war. "The drain of thesee protracted hos- 
. tifities led to an empty Treagury, the « easy and complete triumph 
promised by, Wellesley and Lake faded into the distance, and 
the Court of Directors if London bé¢ame uneasy and irritable. 
. The star ofthe Great Marqtüs was setting, and Cornwallis the 
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€ 
man ot peace with, moreovel, hard- bound instructions to conclude 
the War, was, td be sent out from — to heal the. running 


sore. 


e They had another and more - imrhediate effect. - Scindia, 
-with whom the formal Peace had nof yet been ratified*made a 


movement revealing an intention to join Holkar. He defined 
his purpose a$ one í of putting an ende by amicable interposition 
and negotiation to the Way between the ®ritish Government 
and Jeswunt Rao." At that-moment too, Ochterlgng, expressed 
the fear thát V the failures at Bhyfrtpore® might induce the Sikhs 


to break into the Dooab.” he aftitude of Scindia remained 
dubioug, shrodghdut the summer of 1805. He moved his camp 


from place to placeyon parallel lines with that of Holkar, and 
he kept the British Resident «n strict confinement. But all the 


¿time he was "halting between two*opinions. He wanted some 


improvément in the terms of his oWn peace of Serjeéd Anjen- 
* gatm. He wanted compensation for what he had lost, and he 


Was not averse fü receive it even at the expense of Holkar if in 
the end he found it expedient to.accommodate himself to 
the British views. E. ° 


[n brief, he never seriously contenait the possibility of 
a renewal of the war. Op the other hand Holkar never ceased" 
to advocate Wfiplacable wa? to the bitter end, and when Scindia 
failed him he turned te Rurfjeet Sing, the ruler of Lahore. 

After e his; separation , from Scindia in October Holkar 
crossed the Beeas into the Punjab, and made his way to 
Amritsar where he pitched his camp for some weeks. It has 
been said that as a bribe to the Sikhs he offered to join their 
Brotherhood, and his proposals werg discussed at, a Gfand 
Gooroo Mata or National Council ; but the decision was not 
favourable to hig aSpiration?. Thej*tefused to aid him, but they , 
were wiling to. act as mediators, for the conclusion of peace, — 
thus conforming | more with the views of Scindia. Everybody, 
including the British Government, was» s disposed to peace, but 

what Peace ? ve SO, 
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On December 22, 189s, Scindqg sent in the. ratified copy 


of the Treaty signed. wo years before. A few, dayg before | 


Lord Lake signed a treaty with Runjeet Sing’ and other Sikh 
Chiefs, thus destroying. all Holkar's hope$ of help from that 
quarter. It only remained for that Chief to obtain the best 
terms he,could and he entrusted the negotiation to an excee-: 
dingly able official Bala* Ram Sait. The’ discussions lastetl 
- four days and were “momentarily broleen off, but on December 


24, a treaty of nine articles, | was signed on the banks of the ` 


Beeas. By it Holkar surrendeged much territory, éncluding the 
. old family possessiorfs of Tonk Rampoorah, and even at the 
last m8ment so bitter was the pill that she *deférred satifying 


the treaty until January 7, 1806. He hadost much ihcluding * 


possessions that affected his prid&, het both Lord*Lake and ` 
Colonel Malcotm were obdurate in dictating terms as the Vic» 
tors. Jeswunt Rao was left the one satisfaction of being recog: 


nised as the de facto Head and representative of the Hóyse " i 


of Holkar. 
The end was not yet. Other personages appeared on the 


*scene. Lord Cornwallis had succeeded Wellesley. Immediate. | | 
ly on lys arrival he’ announted his intention of joining Lord. ' 


Lake ''toeendeavour to terminate by negotiation ' *à contest In 
which. thé most brilliant success can "afford us no' solid. bétiefit, 
and which if it should continue must’ iavolve us in pecuniary 
difficulties which we shall hardly be able to surm®unt.” On 
his way up the Ganges Cornwallis died, and the control of the” 
government passed into the hands o$ Sir George Barlow, à 
great financial expert who was fully alive to the financial diffi 
culties ofethe hour. When the text of the Treaty reached him 
he decided to add to it, “a .declaratgry Article ” restoring Tonk 
| Rampoorah and “ othefancient possessiops of the Holkar family " i 
to Jeswunt Rao. r e 
Thus ended in an bencundide and considerate. peace the 
long war with Holkars which ‘had? ‘continued during twenty 
. months. [ts fortunes had been chequered, and partly through’ 
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over confidence and partly thyough grave military blunders . of 
all kinds, , Some of the most serious revegses in the record of « 
Anglo-Indian history were incurred. JeswWunt Rao Holkar- 

» proved himself to be a brillfant leader ås well as a man’ of 
courage and resource. He was much more than the *rough 
soldier imagined by Lord Lake. He was an astute statesman 

e who formed large designs and whose views embraced the whole. 

°” of India. Had his proposals been reciprocated he mjght have 

* “accomplished that confederacy of the „powers of India which he” 
conceived at tbe height of his Ambition. *But the man who in 
eight short years raised himself‘from the leader of a small band _ 

. of advengusers to bè th$ marshal of a great army, to be the 

*, equaf of 6cindig, anda King-maker among the Peshwas of 
* Poona, ande finally to cénduce a long and dubious struggle, 
 gingle- handed, with the whole force*of the Britishe Government, 
had doné enough to attain a permanent place in thé memory 
“of his fellow countrymen. A halo of glory still surrounds his 
figure in the minds of the Marathas, and round his name has 
been woven many a tradition of romance. | 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar died in. 1811, more than five years * 
after the conclusion of peace. They» were clouded by his ill- 
ness and perhaps insanity, His successor was his adapted son 
.  Mulhar Rao, a*child of four years of ager and the Regency 
was left in the hands *of tHe three widows of the deceased 
Chief of whem Toolsa Baiee, was the most influential. Her 
adviser was Bala Ram Sait who had ‘negotiated, the treaty. 
Ameer Khan, the sinisteg personage who had pus personally 
* responsible for many of the cfuel acts attributed to his 
master, controlled the army, and w4s set on founding" a 
dominion of his own. orf the ruins. of the Holkar family. 
e Things : tended (o ‘further “corifusioh when Bala Ram Sait 
was murdered so that "his" savings. might be seized to ‘tide 
over the troubles of the fdministration, Ihe armed forces of 
the State were Mahomedan .mercendries gathered from EI 

- quarters, oblivious of every -cottsideration but their pay and: the 
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chance of plunder to supplement it. How long this state of 
things might have gone 'on. without interruption. need ‘not be 
cnjectured, for "external circumstances arose to precipitate a 
solution. i Ta 3 js 

The Peshwa Bajee Rao had always | chafed under the terms 
of the Treaty of Bassein, and when a still mote binding treaty 
was proposed he found the position -intolerakle. One can e 
enter into his feelings without concluding that he was wise to * 
*show them, , He was really powerless, and for the, powerles£ - 
there is no choice Vetweef, yielding and ‘political extinction. 
Bajee Rao was not ecompefent ‘to Judge the situation aright. 
He was correct in thinking that the Marathas generally were . 
still true to their allegiance, but he did got realise ihat their * 
military. power in 1817. was nething like what. jt had beens 
fourteen yeasxs earlier. Stell in 1817 he took the’ final and fatal 
step of declaring war on*the English. The matter onfy comes f 
into our narrative as it affects the fortunes of the Hottse e 
Holkar. | °° . 

At this time the Marquis of Hastings was Governor 
General. He was a soldier of some distinction and very much . 
of Lord Wellesley’s temper. His mission, as he conceived it, ° 
was to complete his predecessor's work by shattering the power 
of the Marathas, and he prepared «to achieve “this end under 
cover of ending the’Pindarry predatory system. The Pindarries 
at that moment were the chief fighting force left in Central 
India and they were in the pay of either Scindia or Holkar. 
But as a cule pay was not forthcomjng so they fought for their 
own hand, or attached thenfselves to any leader like Ameer 
Khan yho promised fhem plunder. Lord Hastings,decided to 
end their career and he called suport the self-ruling States to 
join hands with him ut* the: task. „Some gf the minor chiefs™ 
'corhplied, and Scindia promised but as usual did *nothing. The 
Bhonsla and Holkar, ena ied sé long undecided that their 
refusal was assumed. t 

That was the very moment’ when the Peshwa decitled to æ 
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throw off the mask and asserfghis independence. He sent his 
emissarieg to Gwalior, Indore, and Nagpote, and at Indore they 
met With the best reception. The troops "Were unpaid and 
-clamouring for their dies, the Peshwa sent them some money 
and promised more. „The Governmest of Holkar was averse 
to join against the Pindarries because they believed if would 
entail the aceeptanée of a British Resident, and with his 


° appearance the final disappearance of théir independence. : 


* Toolsa Baiee herself was in favour of submitting to the English | 
requirements, ' but sihce the, murgler of Bala Ram Sait, by her 
order too, she had no sound eounsellor and Stood alone. She 
could come to no! * conclusion, if she had she could not*have 


ecarried it Sut. The le%ders of the mercenaries, all Moslems, 


‘were masters of the sithagior® _ They had seen the Peshwa’s 


. geld and been promised more.  Thej decided for*war and to 


X avoid all” further discussions they selzed the beautiful Toolsa 


Baiee, led her to the river bank and cut off her head. 

* On the morrów of that tragedy there was another: The 
British army was close at hand. It attacked the Holkar forces 
_in. a strong position at Mehidpore, and after a desperate battle 
' routed them and drove them in confusion from’ the field. The 
child-ruler, Muffiar Rao, witaessed the encounter from the Ducks 


e of an elephant” and as soon as the issue became clear*he was 


hurried by his attendant$ fronr the field. 

At the Same time that .this defeat was inflicted” on 
the Holkar forces the Peshwa met with complete disaster 
at Poona and was compelled to seek safety in flight; ` The 
'game was up and only subrissión- remained. The military 
party being discredited the Civil Ministers came forward 
‘to do what they could to presérve the Holkar dynasty. Bala 


enam Sait was no longer available, but? an able and high-minded 


suceessor was fougd "in the person, of Tantia Jogh. The 
struggle that this honest servant of the State carried on single- 
handed under every disadvantage with: Sif John Malcolm to get 


e better terms for his young master *was heroic, and "nn 
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Malcolm. at first showed at every turn a disposition to employ 
the atgument of Brgnnus, and rather anticipated the language 
df Bismarck at Versailles, he too at the end was'touclfed by the 
loyalty and zeal of *this faithfub servant, and we find in the 
Prototols the admission wrung from. him,—“ I considered that 
the possessions left to Mulhar Rao ‘Holkar were already so 
reduced that there was hardly an object for his family and 
Ministers to maináain the Treaty." | 


Thé Treaty of Mandisore concluded on January 6, 1818p 


would have "been hardeif imposed on a ruler. direcély Tesponsible 
for the actions oj his Gotemnient, but it ‘was harsh in the 
extreme in the case of a child. ruler who was in no way 
responsible "for the acts of a lawless and foreign so[diesy who 
had temporarily seized the r&ns oí power. * The sense of," 
injury has gone on smouldering for à hundred years, and in that — 
long* interval no steps have been taken to soften thè blow Or 
repair the wrong. el 

Mulhar Rao Holkar ined until theeyear 1834, arfd,he 
improved the condition of his people and increased the revehue. 
He was the first of his family to turn the sword into the 


ploughshare, but he wag very conscious of the fact that his . 


territories were not sufficient to sustain the tradgions and lustre 


of his efamily. Op that accountehe strove has*to obtain from 
successive Governor Generals theerestitgition of some of his old 
lands. With his successors this tradition has remained in 
undiminished force, but it does not seem to have borne any 


fruit. i : | 
I have dealt with the Rejahs. In conclusion I would. saye 
£ few words about the*Residents at their Court. They included 


several men of exceptional ability and sympathy. The first, 


Vans Agnew, remajnedsoo shért a time to Jeave a permanent amy, 


‘mark on the situation, but his delicacy in dealing with the 


distressed ruling family, and the taet with which he parried Sir 
John Malcolm's brusgue megsureg are discernible in all his 


dispatches. Moreover, va Agnew stood too high fn the 
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Governor Generali éstimati tion for even Malcolm to attempt to 
treat Bim otherwise than as an equale Then came Gerald 
Welltsle¥, son of the Marquis, whose breadth of view was not 
less remarkable than his cen$ideration for those who had fallen 
oü evil days. We find him doing his best to secure better 
treatment of the Holkar family in the numerous incidents that 
e arose during the proeess of what Sir John Malcolm euphemisti- 
e cally called “the pacification of Malwa.” But Wellgsley had | 
“not the same status as Vans Agnew, and at length wẹ find him 
congratulating himself that “Sir Pi ohn had taken these matters 
out of his hands and was goihg to settle ehem himself." So 
much the eworse fbr the House of Holkar, and us the text of 
- the Treats reads very*precise and clear. 
*  -More than ten years*aftereWellesley finished his long stay 
at Indore came Sir Robert-Hamiltof, the friend of the Holkar 
4 family antl its adviser in many a thorny matter. It was he who 
held *the child Tukoji LI in his arms when he was placed on the 
gal, it was he**who selected Omeid Sing, the best Indian 
official in the British service, to be the young prince's tutor and 
guide, and he bore with stoical calm the censure-of the supreme 
* Government when it conceived that he was thinking more of 
Holkar's sentiments and rights than of their policy. Iu a most 
unfortunate mément for hi$ friends, he «vent to England on 
leave in the spring of the* year. 1857. "Not long after his 
departure the Mutiny broke out, and the contingents paid for by 
‘the Chief States of Central India cast off their allegiance and 
joined in what was a militagy rebellion. The Indore and Gwalior 
*contingents took the lead ; in a m&vement which was hostile to 
their own princes as well as to the British Government. e ° 
It was particularly unfortuhate for the Maharaja -Holkar 
‘that this should have ` occurred during Sir Robert Hamilton's 
absence for hi$ locune tenens ‘Colonel Durand was prejudiced 
against the Indore Durbar, dnd so completely lost his head on 
_ the outbreak that he fled te Bhopal insted of retiring to the 
= Mhow camp which was , far nearer. eHe had also neglected. 
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every precaution for the:defence of tite Residency although 
the Máharaja had exhorted him tom make preparations for the 
worst. To cove? up: his own. shortcomings Colone? Durand 
accused Holkar of tre&chery, and for a season the. charge met 
with too ready credence. Subsequent events refuted it, but 
Durand exerted all his influence with the F oteign Department, 
to whiclf he was attached after leaving Central India, to obtain , 
acceptance for hiseviews, and when the distribution of rewards « 
*to loyal and | helpful Indian rulers came round Lord Cannings | 
was so misled that he passed over Holkar, *Yet no. prince in 
Central India had acted mere promptly, aod more energetically 


— within, the limits of his means than he had. eBefore fhe close of 


his career Lotd Canning had been brought round to,thee view * 
that he had been unjust, and Sir Richmond "Shakespear; Sir." 
Robert Hamilgon’ S successor, would*have found fneans to put 
the intention to make wparation in practice if his c&reer had 
not been cut short by his sudden death immediately after the 
Jubbulpore Durbar in 1861 at which Lord.€anning met “the 
Maharaja Holkar. The full story of this interesting episode in 
the History of Indore will be told when I have arranged the un. 
published papers that contain: the whole truth. . 
The, Maharaja Tukoji Holkar „IH whose geign bud in 


- 1844 lived till the year 1886, having taken over ¢lfe responsible 


government of his State in 1852. «He was a very capable ruler 
and devoted his chief attention to the developmenj of the re.. 
sources of his country, 'and the prosperity of his’ subjects. He 
not only promoted agriculture of all kinds, but he introduced new. 
branches of industry which increased employment. Indore was * 
ineold days a great emporium of trade, and under his, influence 
it resumed all and acquired more tham all of its old importance 


. in that respect. He left full tredsury and* an increasing reve- «mų 


nue to his-son and successor Sivaj* The reign eof thé latter 
lasted from 1886 to 1903, when he abdicated” in favour of his 


son Tukoji Rao HF, then a boy of 13. This prince having 


received his education 1 in the College of Indian Princed, and a» 
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done the grand tour wás invested with full powers in 1911., The 


chief events of hig reign, So if, have related to the Great. War 
in which Ris troops took a highly honourable p&rt; but if must. 
not be overlooked that apart from the cémbative side of the 
struggle he equipped a hospital service of the highest efficfency. 
Latterly, he has dévoted much of his attention to the dévelop- 
ment of the great natural resources of his State by the introduc- 
e tion of modern ‘appliances and perhaps the day is not far distant 
«when Indore Investments will figure in fos Price ists : of the 
. World's markets. Nas 2 9 cup mn 20008 
. The last hundred years have, "üferefore, seen a complete 
change in,the pdlicyeand ‘character of the Holkar Tulers. 
> Before that epoch they were leaders of adventurous bands of 
-horsemen, apd they produegd ag outstanding military gehius in 
the person. of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Those were the days 


| ` when thé*uler's home was in the saddle and bis spear | ;farely 


left hss right hand. All that has changed. The ideal;is no. 
longer that of Jeswant Rao, but of Ahaliya Baiee, administering 
justice and maintaining peace in the midst of strife and discord. 
The search for wealth, the maintenance of fiscal security, the : 
_* accumulation of resources, these are «the passions of the hour, 
and in their attainment may be found, not however without toil 
and perseverafi@e, a more perfect solace eand a more ample 
reward than ever befell the shifting fortunes, the vicissitudes of 
victory and defeat, of those earlier Maharajahs who believed 
too long that their power and importance depended on the E 
success with Which they plyndered their neighbours., — ; 
(Concluded) i E. 
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CONCEPTION OF. SOVEREIGNTY IN A MEDIAEVAL 
: , RAJPUT STATE * e. , 


Enquiries into the — of R rights do not 
possess merely an academical interest. ' They help us not only 
to understand the pqlitical ideas of the people of a certain 
period in history ut throw an excellent light upon the political ,' 
privileges ; and liberties enjoyed "by the same as well. While. 
therefore, such investigations are helpful and ,a comparative 
study of Indian, and western theories of kingship highly 
desisable, care should be taken lest ap aregt analogies between 
them are Carried too far. It must be, acknowledgfd that oure 
ideas developed among circumstances that left their ‘impression™ 
upon the theories as well and fhus apparenteanalogies often 
stand in the way of hawing a true perspective of thes*situatidn. 
Nevertheless the points where Indian and western, ideas © 
approach each other are an interesting , study . and deserve 
careful consideration. . 

Without entering mto intricacies it can be said that ancient 
Hindu writers maintaingd primarily two distinct theories about, 
the ‘Tights of sovereigns: In the Manusamhita ve find the, king 
being described ag “formed of particles of gods” and “a great 
deity in human form,"! thus «implying divine authority in ° 
monarchs. . iii. to another text one who assails even a 
wicked king is "more criminal than one who has committed 
a hundred times the crime of killing a Brahman’? Herein we 
find inculeated a view very similar to the doctrine of passive 
"obedience of subjects? insisted upon by the upholders of the 
theory of divine right of kings ia Europe. Another theory as 
equally important as the*above Was maiftamed by a differen, 
class of thinkers. Whose authofity* is as great as that of the 
former. [n the Mahabharata, fog example, we are told’ that 
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'men on earth ie desire, prosperity should first eléct and 
crown & king for the protection of all”? indicating distinctly the 
popular Srigin'of kingship, The Sukranitisara goes further and a 
says that “the king wes appBinted by Brahma to the service 
of the people—the revenue that he takes being the emoluments 
of his office."? The same authority adds, “If a king be 
without virtue, immeral; weak. and irseligious, he should be 
deposed.” s lai | 
- It seems bee that dono two schools of pue. held ! 
two different theoritssregarding soytreignty—the one attributing 
to it divine origin and, enjpining upon the subjects passive 
obedience tg théir reler, while the other emphasising uport the 
» > popular igin of kingship and the right of the subjects to be 
“zuled by a kipg of their cwn ‘choice. Apart from theories ; if 
we turn to practice we find that little authentic i¢formation on 
` this head'4s available in the early histbrical period of; Índia. 
Gases of deposition are not rare but it is difficult to say whether 
or anot, the deposed prince loses his crown and ‘the successor - 

takes possession of the same due to any part played by the 
people themselves. We are not therefore in a position tô state | 
: definitely how far the above theories of kingship . affected the 

practice in early Indian history. M 

When hoWever we turre to the histomy of the mediaeval 
Rajput states what strikes us, ‘at the very outset, is the wholly 
practical outlook which the Rajput comes to bear upon the 
question of the sovereign’s rights. The relation between theory 
‘and practice ‘is completely changed from what it was before. 
‘There was hardly any speculatién on kingship among the 
Rajputs but like practical men they boldl§ asserted fheir, ‘power 
when necessities required as’ against | their princes. T hese 
„ælatter exercised their rule with fue def#rence tó the important 
indiyiduals Or sud ia the state who, whenever necessary, did 
$ e 2 E i 
3 The Mahabharata, translated by P, » Roy, Santi parja Seotion LXVII, verse 39, | s 


* Sukganitisara, Calcutta edition, Ohaptar!, verae iss m ; E: 
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“not fail.to resort to theiw right ofdepbsing a ruler, hewever 
strong his legitimate "hereditary claims might have been, and 
‘electing some- such person as in,their belief would be able to 
rule them to their own satisfaction which was the same thing 
as the welfare of the state It may be noted in this connection 
that the Rajputs occupied 1 in the Hindu society of Mediaeval 
India the same position as the Kshatriyas. did in older times, 
_and, tradiéionally they were looked dpon as the lineal descen- . 
dants of thèse latter. , ee - Ts 

The following cases ip Slustration of the sion judo 
- the Rajputs and theft princes are taken from ghe history of the 
State Of Mewar in the last half of thè fifteenth andêthesfirst | 
decade of the sixteenth century. This Rajput state bad | 
‘reached by that time a unique petition amongethe northern 
Indian, principalities. The Mahomedan empire whick unde? 
Allauddin Khili had held an uncontested sway over northern, 
India and a large portion of southern India as,well had beep 
losing its power since the time of Muhammad Toghluck and 
„Pad given rise to a number of independent dynasties .in -the 
* provinces like Guzrat, Malwa and Bengal The first two 
e Mahomedan states. sometimes singly and sometimes conjointly 
" fought against Rana Kumbha of Mewar (1432-1469) but had 
to acknowledge defeat. These successes ,taised the importance 
of the state of Mewar to a position higher than'even before and 
paved the way about sixty years laéer to the contest of Rana 
Sangrama wieh Babur for the supreme authority 4n northern 
India. The *political revolutions of tRis state are not therefore 
-of a parochial interest only. 

Towards the close vf his reign, Rana Kumbha' lost his 
senses and his eldest Sen became impaient of exercising 
sovereign rights in the state. Ong day, says @ Rajasthani 
chronicle, : -as the insane Rana was "seated *by the side of a 
reservoir in .the forb of Kumbhalmer which he had himself 
constructed, his eldest tson and ,heit-apparent Uda or eyed 
, killed him with. a dagger ani himself ruler. But 
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was not long donci to ænjoy the throne which was ‘thus 
acquired by the assassination of his father. , : 


The incidents which ,led to his deposition in which the 
sardars of the state played the most conspicuous part are detail- 


. ed in the Rajasthani chronicle above referred to. This is known 


in Rajputana as the Khyata or Chronicle of Muta Yensi: who 
was for some time minister of Maharajah Yashovant Simhaji of 


æ Jodhpur, the contemporary* of the Moghul Emperors Shah Jehan 
.. and Aurdngzeb. . Internal evidence shoys that tlre®compilation 


of the Khyfta Bea cettainl as early as 1645 A.D., if not 
earlier. Thus it yas y written about 175 yeårs later than the time 
with which we are, Healing. This however need not*detract 


* from the correctness "of. the incidents described, for, as we shall 


v 


find later we have also contemporary evidence 1 ir support of ine 
° main eyitline of the story given by Muta Nensi." P 
. According to this chronicle, on Kumbha's assassination, 
the sardars of,the*state were highly dissatisfied with Udaya 
and maintained "themselves at a respectful distance planning 
means to drive away the assassin. None of them appeared at 
'the durbar where they sent their younger brothers ór sons tó 
keep up appearances. It seems" that thé unpopularity of the 
new ruler ags so great within the state that Udaya sought to 
win over the support of the neighbouring princes by* systematic 
bribes. Thus, according to Tod, to Jodhaji, the founder of the 
Rathor city of Jodhpur, he handed over Ajmer, Sambhar and 
the neighbouring tracts. The Devra prince of Sirohi; so long 
a vassal of Mewar, Was declared independent. But these 
events certainly made him much. more unpopular ; with the 
subjects. The chief sardars, the chronicle continues, * now 
opened communioation with Raymalla, Udaya’s younger brother, 


— who-was thet staying at Idar, ande secretly brought him toe 


"Mewar so that he might be set up on the throne i in place of. 
Udaya. All preparations being ine they managed D 
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their brothers and sons residing at the court of Udaya ` to get | 
him away from Chitor for a few days on the pretext of à hunt. 


When the parricide was thus away the Sardars took Rayrhalla 
along with them to fhe citadel arfd.seated him on his father's 
throne.” "The new installation was proclaimed by beat of drums. 
The sardars now recalled their brothers and sons while to Udaya 
they sent the message ¢' Thou black-faced scoundrel, begone. 
If thou stayest anytonger, Raymalla, will put thee to death. ” 
About, pfteen years after the incident and in the reign of 
this very prince, Rayrfalla, an inscriptione was èt up in the 
temple of Ekalingajimear Uflaipur to record the grants made 
by theerulers of Chitor for the maintenange of thé temple. In- 
cidentally it contains notices regarding he way by which 
Raymalla ascended the throne corroberating in its eutline the 
story given fsom the Chrohicle as above. It should be noted 
that the inscription was composed by the court-poét while 


Raymalla was still alive and as is to be expected in such cáses* 


no clear indication of the part played by the ‘sardars is given, 
while, all the glory is appropriated by the ruling sovereign. The 

e Inscription admits that Raymalla is at first in Yoginipur or 
Idar, then ascends the hill ef Chotor with his horses " removing 
* the darkness caused by the wicked,” „is pleased te find that the 
sinful one has no possibility of fnaintaining Rimself in the 
country, “inflicts a defeat upon “the foolish Udaya with his 
alies" and at last “takes possession of Kumbhalmer with his 
supporters." !. | E 


! The translation of the. inscription as given in the Bhavnagar publication is 
incorrect at geveral, places. The transcription seems to be good, 1n the translation the 
name of Raymalla’s enemy is given as 'Mudhodawa' although in the transcript it is 
‘Mudhodayahvam’ which after-thé eggnasa is expounded means ‘ the fool named Udaya. ' 
e Again, it is important to nof that NHasymalla's partjsans are €ndicated by „the term 


au 


“abhimataih " which would literally signify “with those whose views were in his favour, 


' Although, sense of dignity stood in the WAY of the Rana's explaining his indebtedness to the 


eardars for his throne, the use,of tite word “ Abhimataih” (as compared with " Sapaksha ” 
applied to Udaya’s followers) suggests the same. ° © i 
Prakrit and Sanski&, Inscriptiong of Kattfwar, ete., verses 62-66, pp. 120-21. 
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e 
nr examinafion: of these accounts it appears ihat the ! 
cause of disaffection. among the Sardars was primarily" senti: 
mental. ° The perfidy of Udaya is what made him hateful. : ft 
must also be mentioned that according tb Tod another cause 
seems to have been added, namely, the : disgraceful—not' fa say 
unwise—poliey which he pursued in buying off the neighbouring 
princes at the sacrifice of territories ang other sovereigh: rights. 
The above incident is qot however an igelated event in the 
* political pistory of the state. About forty years, “later the* 
Sardars had'agaim te exercise the power *of selection the i depose 
the rightful bon in preference tò a younger member of the ruling 
family. | Rana’ Raymagla had a number of sons the first four l 
being Prithiraj, Jaimadla, ‘Jesso or Jaisimha and Sanga. Prith; ja]. 
e was the hgir- -apparent and his installation as such took place, 
but he died While "his. father was still alive. The second son 
Jaimallae now stepped into his elde» brother's position "and. a 
ceremony was performed but like his elder brother he too lost 
hes life in a broil with a Rajput chieftain. The third son Jesso, 
after Jaimalla’s death, was now accepted by the Rana Raymalla 
as the heir to the throne, and, as on previous occásions a 
* ceremony was gone through. Immediately after, the old Rana 
fell ill. Wha$ followed may best be described in the, words of 
2 Chroniclte Muta Nensij—" But Jesso was incompatént ; the 
Rajputs’ would not aceept htm as their future ruler. They sent 
ior Sanga e(the fourth son) and brought him there. Shortly 
after Rana Raymalla's condition grew va serious and he. 
expired. Sdnga’s coronation took place." — . jo 
In this instance we have a clear case of the Sardars inter- 
fering in the question of successidh. Putting aside all 
consideration of the sinet legitimate claims of the: prince’ 
" who had even gqne "through * a cereltionye of coronation, they 
topk up the* cause eof the*next iù succession and were: able:to. 
. get the crown for their ownecandidate. Iti is important to note 
that the ground of putting — S righis away was ‘held: out to ) 
. be his incompetence. ^... - x 2 ° 
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What turn the events would have taken if the aged Rana 
had survived the illness" and taket up the cause of the prince 
whom he had been instrumental in getting crownbd is *mpessible 
to state. In «ny case the factethat the subjects ventured to 
dispute the’ succession and were successful in carrying out 
their point against legitimacy on two occasions,within a short 
space df forty years certainly testifies to the existence of great 
powers in these ,Sardars. It is thus clear that the Rajput ə 
princes fad no inalienable divine right to rule over their peoples 
who not "only had the power to depose inoompetent kings but 
often exercised the same.» Phe element of popularity was thus 
the mpost decisive factor in.the mediaeval Rajput kifgship. 

In this tonnection it is interesting ta note that "there wasa e 
very great possibility of the „Rajput rulers Being. regarded as.™ 


-divine agents, and thus of the asseftion of the &heory of the 


divine right on the pgrt of their kings. Traditiosts of the 
various, Rajput clans trace their origin to the Sun, the Moop 
and in some cases the Fire. god. Although jn many cases ge 
ideas came to be formulated about the twelfth century A. D. i 
cannot be said that in all cases these traditions developed s 
comparatively recent times, In Mewar, for example, the founder . 
Bappa Rawal receives his kingdom from Ekalinga or Siva 
through, the intercession of the sage Haritarashi.e The Mewar . 
prince was and ise still known by his title of “ Ekalinga ka 
Diwan." Col Tod who possessed almost an unsurpassable 
knowledge about the Rajput life says, " The Ranas of Mewar, 
as the Diwahs, br Vicegerents of Siva, when they visit the temple 
supersede the high priest jn his duties.” * This association e 
of the Ranas with Ekahnga is not however of a. recent -growth 
nor is "it to be regafded as,merely the fabrication of some 
designing minds. This idea was ecertainly well- established as . 
early as the 971 A. D» for an inscription qf that date maintains 
a connection between tHe Mewar ‘dynasty’ and the Ekalingaji 
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e 

temple. ' Theoretically, , thezefore, m, the Rajput states— 
and certainly in “Mewar there was a great danger of divine i 
sanction being lent to the institution of kfngship. But : f 
practice we find that even* where this* contingency was the 
strongest as in Mewar the popular control over the rule? was | 
always effective and took no account of the divinity in the kings. .- 
It.seems that, this was possible owing to two main re&sons— 

the almost entirely social bags of the Rajput -State-system and . 
“the practical 1 necessities with which these states were ogiftonted. * 
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How strange: I passed that grave a thousand times, 
When only to-day, thinking on my utter loneliness, 
I suddenly", saw it; resting | beneath the peepul-tree,° 
' Was it because that ancient grave was lonely too 

That it entered. my consciousness ? RS ; 
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. Mainly asa wao agáinst the' aggressive e propaganda of 
‘the Arya Samaj a movement had started among the Sikhs 
to raise Sikhism once again to the high ideals of its founders. 
Sirdar “Kahn - Singh’s ‘very interesting book, * Ham Hindu 
| Nahin, fist. published in 1898, is characteristic of the earlier | 
. activities*of the movement. but several years passed "before the 
question of reform could be, taken up seriously an& it was only : 
‘recently that the infportant questién óf the Sikh Gurdwaras 
assumêd the most prominent place in the ‘Yeforming - actiyities 
of the Sikhs.. Briefly stated the question” is this—in Course of 1 
time ‘the Sikh temples, which had been organised,a$ the main 
sources of Sikh teaching, fell into the hands of non-Sikhs and: 
became the means of spreading un-Sikh principles.’ The Sjkhs, 
determined to.put an end to this absurd * state of things and 
started the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. in 
order to regain the control of their temples and shrines. Since 
then events have crowded upon one another in-surprising rapi: 
e dity. «The Nankàna tragedy, the failure of the Sikh Gurdwaras 
and Shrines Act, the Guru-ka- -bagh affair, the proglaiming of the 
Shiromant Gurdwara .Prabandhak Committee, the ‘trial of the 
Sikh leaders for alleged conspiracy, the Jaito incidents and, 
.lastly the formation of a rival organisation by some moderate 
Sikhs, followed- one another in quick succession, and nobody 
can say, what fate awaits the new Gurdwara Bil. — : 
The present Gurdwara controversy, however, raises a very 
interesting historical question, vzz., how was it that in Course of 
time almost all the Sikh temples ell intoethe hands of non- 
Sikhs? It has been s&d that this happened dring the period 
of struggle that followed ethe collapse of Banda when tHe 
Sikhs were .compelled fo live fugitives from their homes. The 
history of the Sikhs f'om the’ death of Guru Govind Singh 
.in 1708 to 1767, the year" of the finale retirement of Ahmad 
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Shah Abdali,is the history @f the ‘kh ‘War of libération. 
This is ngt the,plàce to recount the details of that thrilling story. 
Repeatedly repulsed, prices laid upon. their heads, their M. 

. places desecrated and” thet “temples destroyed, massacred . in’ 
thousands and driyen to the desert wilds, wantonly persecuted. by . « 
the Mughals on the one hand and pillaged by the Durrani on the ' 


;other, the Sikhs yet succeeded in’ ae a sovereignty, of 


their own, which, as Dr. Natang says, ‘ gave a magnifigent sun- : 


_set to the stormy day of Hindu glory. This masch to 'soye- 


reignty was thes attended with citpumstances which completed . 

the dissociation, of the Sikhs from the management of their . 
temples. During the esrlier period when the Sikhg were firiveri 
oüt of their hemes Most of these temples were deliberately 
destroyed ahd those that stsvived possibly owed their safety to 
the fact.that they had passed to the control of ° persons, who 
could satisfy the Muhammadan authorities that they did not 
belong to the Khalsa. * We possess no details about the fortunes 
of the Sikh shrines during this period but a few words about the 
Har Mandar, or the centra] Sikh temple at Amritsar, may 
perhaps serve to give an idea of what was going on at the time. 

Under the Misis the Akalees constituted themselves as the armed 
guardians of die temple of Amritsar and here it was that the 


_ Sharbat Khalsa or the general assembly of the Sikhs’: met to. 


discuss matters of ¢ommon interest, mainly war and defence: . 
But before” finally passing to the control of the Akalees the 
temple had had a chequered history. During the eascendancy 
of Banda the temple had fallen into the hands of his followers 
and after Banda’s execution a quarrel ensued - between the 
Khalsa atid the Bandazs: „The matter was at laste decided by i 
lot and the Khalsa regained (he control .of the temple. The 
bitter persecytioN of the authorities soog drove the Sikhs out 
of their homes and when circumstanees favoured their: return. 
they built the fort of Ram Rowni in Amritsar, which | hence- . 
forwazd became the centre*ot Sikh activities. During the years l 
that followed the fort was destroyed find rebuilt several times 
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<- and it appears that, the central Sikh temple, that was lying 


Ps close by, also shared the: same fate. In 1757 Timur, the ` son of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, „razed the fort of Ram Rown to the 
..ground and at the same time, '""the' sacred buildings were. 


© .demolifhed and the tank ef nectar (Amritsar) was filled up with 


their ruins." The next year the Afghans were decisively defeat- 
ed and the Sikhs found «themselves masters of «the situation. 
Ihe temples were ?ébuilt, the Sikhs eemploying Muhammadans 
at the poms gf the bayonet, to clear.the tank and help in the. 
reconstruction of the sacred ‘buildings. The Sikhs, however, 
.were destined: to esuffer “yet “another reverse. In 1762 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali inflicted a crushing flefeat wpgn them 
near Ludhiana. The conqueror then @isited, Amritsar” and 
‘gratified his gwn resentment and* indulged the savage bigotry * 
of his followers by destroying the renewed temples of Amritsay 
by polluting the pools’ “with slaughtered cows, by éncasing 
numerous pyramids with the heads of decapitated Sikhs, and by*- 
cleansing the wae of desecrated mosques with the blood of his 
, infidel enemies. Such was the spirit of the times and such 
* were the tribulations of a nation in the making. 
Byt from 1767 onwards the Sikhs were masters of the 
* disons eand a new question therefore arises. The temples 
that had fallen into. the hands of nofi-Sikhs might. easily have 
. been rescued and placed under the charge of genuine Sikhs. 
Moreover, the temples that ‘survived were few; mest of the 
Gurdwaras yerg built during the period of Sikh. independence 
and there is apparently no reason whye we should find them as 


well in the hands of non-Sikhs® The answer is simple. Politi- . 


caf advagcement and mifitary glory had wrought a change in 
the outlook of the - ‘community, "The pure simple life of the 
immediate followers -of Giffu Govind Singh geadually became 
a thing of the past and the Sikhs dtifted away so ‘far from their 
. ideals that they could discern nothing wrong in the arrangement 
. and perpetuated it of their owm free accord. 

` It is ‘not hecessary-efor olr present purpose to develop 
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the: argument in detail, Syffice it to say; that the reforms of 
Guru Govind: Singh and the struggles that followed his death 


turned the ` ‘Sikhs into soldiers almost ' tò a man. With the 


rise of the Misis the Sikhs Began to fight for dominion and. 
power for themselves. , All their promjnent men had Worked 
themselves up from the bottom of the ladder and ag yetno 
ruling aristocracy stood as a hopelegs barrier against the 
ambitions of humbler but abler men. The”%word offered :to . 
them the reyal road to success in. life and consequently. for the 

time being, all other professiqns ware at a discount. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, that ‘the questione of temple ireform 
was noteeven thoĝghtè of by the emancipated Sikhs: * The 
s Udasis were theye, reddy at hand and it seems that the, Sikhs 
T were only too glad to leaVeeto' them the dull and, unpromising 
duties of temple management. The ‘Sikhs went even: ‘further 
and we khow of several instances in whieh Udasis were dctually 
placed in charge of newly erected temples. On the other hand, 
the Sikhs gradually lost the pure. religion of their founders and 
reverted to many of those practices of popular Hinduism which: | 
the Gurus had sought to discard. * A process of silent ` assi- 
* milation commenced and the difference between a Sikh, and 


— an ordinary Hmedu- insensikly broke down. This is Wee B 


e shown more clefrly than in the frequent utter- “marriages bet- : 


` ween Sikhs and non- Sikhs próvided only that the caste | iconsi- . 
derations were favourable. This naturally brought in the 
question of marriage rites and here too the Sikhs, hag to" yield- 
to Brahminical customs; soemuch so that doubts were: after- - 
"wards raised as to the validity of Sikh marriage by Anand: and 
the Anand Marriage Bill had to be passed into daw ipi 1909. 


It now becomes easier to undersfand why the mahants ahd the ` 


Udasis had so long been tolerated i in the control of the; Sikh 


‘temples and shrines, bitt once the Sikhs began to regain’ their 


self-consciousness the absufdity of the .arrangement became | 


all too clear and the reom ef tho Gurdwaras became the most 
e 


d absorbing concern of the Sikh community. . j | 
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A closer study, ere revea ihe. fact that ‘the root- of - 
the matter goes far deeper, indeed to the very beginnings of ` 
Sikh history. The*difficulties actually commenced long before 
the Sikh struggles for ildependence and the Gurdwara question 
can never be understood in its proper perspective without a 
study of the beginnings of the Sikh Gurdwatas -and shrines,. 
and particularly the history of the Sikh Masands. , . 

From very eetly days two s the .most characteristic 
features oi" | pikhism had been the Langar and the, Sangat. 
The Langar was the fre? dinitty hall that the Gurgs maintained 
out of the offerings of their Pollowers.and, the Sangat was the 
Sikh cangregation that daily met around ghe ?Gurü, mostly for 
religious purposes and sometimes to discus? matters of €ommon 
interest. So long as Sikhism wasein ite*infancy and «he Sikhs- 
were few in. number the Gutu could offer instruction to hig 
followets in person ande the single Sangat  sufficefl. But. 
Sikhism gradually grew in popularity, its votaries daily* in-* 
creased and soon a situation aroge "When it became necessary 
to provide the Sikhs with convenient local centres. The third 
eGuru Amar Das, therefore, introduced what s been called the 
Manzi- -system. The" Sikh epiritual empire’ was divided into 

*twenty- wq dioceses or manjis and a pious end devoted 
Sikh was placed at the head of each. Manzi IR rally *means 
‘couches on which the Gurus used to sit and communicate 
instruction to their followers’ and besides the fac& that the 
manjis of. Amar Das were so many centres of religious instruc- 
tion for those, Sikhs whom circumstances did nof permit to 
visit the larger and more impoftant gathering that continually 
mef around the Guru, we? do not know anything more about 
them. The names of these manjis hye not. been discovered 
and therefore we cannot sa whethet any of they has had any 
. connection with some of the later Sikh shrines, wifh which we 
are more positively acquainted. Butet can easily be suymised 
that these manjis were the earliest. Sikh Sangats, and, in .all. 
“probability, 1 in each and every one fof them a Langar Was set 
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up, for in later ` days we invariably, find that the Sangats 
' were ‘not merely places of worship but also wayside refectories 
which Save food and shelter to indigent’ w&yfarers.’ * Proptrly 
speaking, the Langer ang *the Sangat” were not two distinct 
institutions but, rather the two component parts of ont single 
institution whiclf generally went by the name of the Sangat. | 
- The nexj important stage of deyelopment Is. inficated in 
^ — the reforms of Arjan, the §fth Guru. Gume Nanak had asked. 
his followers ‘to give a tithé of their substance to! *God' . antl 
presentation of offerings to the Guru cate to be regarded, from 
the very beginning of Sikh, histoty, * as ong of the most pious 
e acts for the fdithfel. zu Nanak had, at the same time, eharac- | 
terised eofferings ag, ‘poison which could not bé xnl and 
- had ne upon his .follewers the necessity of ‘eating. the 
fruit-of one'$ own labour.’ So truly had his su@cessor Angad, 
the sefond Guru, imbibed the spirit o&his Master's teadhfhg that 
* he*is said to have eagned his living ‘by twisting the coarse twine 
made of munj** though there was no dearth of offerings from 
the faithful. Guru Amar Das also followed the same principle 
_and the offerings were wholly utilised for the maintenance of thee 
* Langar. But a change seems to have been made during the 
days of Ram Das who js said to have sent agents throughout * 
the country 8r the purpose of collecting contributions from his 
followers for the excavation’ of the tank of Ramsar, which later 
‘on came o be known as Amritsar and gave its name to the 
city that grew up around it. But as yet the contributions were 
-absolutely Voluntary and there is not an iota of evidence to show 
that any force or even persuasifn was ever employed. With 
the accession of Guru Arjan, however, ‘an innovation was made, 
revolutionary in itself and‘ far-reaching i in its consequences. The 
voluntary contributions of the faithfal were converted into com., 
gulsory taxation ang agents were appointed to collect the same. 
These, agents were called Wasands. Itis generally agreed that 
- the word Masand comes est ok the appellation, mas-nad.i i-ala or 
© ali tu In the time of the Afghans Kings nôbles were styled: 
. 3 $ 
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masnad-i-ali, Hence the word ‘masnad’ was - employed as an 
ordinary appellation of courtiers. rom. its frequent use it was 
changed in the fnouths of Sikhs into masand. “The BGurü was 
called Saccha PadshaP? or the true ktng, so«his agents were styled 
" Masgnuds." This seems to be faintly indicative of the political 
transformation that Sikhism was slowly and unconsciously 
undergoing about this tige but that is a question with which we 
have no concern hese. As some wijters suggest; the Masands 
*seem to haye been in the first instance appointed to the twenty-two 
manjis of Amar Das, Which tgus became- the twepty-two fiscal 
units of Guru Arjan, But 4s fhe Sikhs rapidly grew- in numbers 
. and lay scattered throughout the Punjabeand even heyond, new 
centres were Created. The Masands, on their part, appointed 
deputies called Meorás (a term borrowed from Akbay’s system) 
and a conteraporary Muhammadan writer says that such 
substitutes could'be found in every place. Thus a regufar fiscal 
administration rapidly grew up and, from Kabul on the west tc 
Sylhet on the east, wherever there was a Sikh, there could 
be found a Masand as well. 

The Masands, however, were not merely the collectors of 
tithes for the Guru. That they possessed episcopal functions 
as well js proved by the fact that they are often referred to as 
‘ Sangatigs,’ which must mean “heads of Sang/s/$ Moreover, 
it is to be noticed that Mohsun Fani, a «contemporary Muham- 
madan writer, describes the Masands, as well as their deputies, 
generally as ‘Gurus.’ "The double function of the Masand, 
fiscal as welf episcepal, is thus clear and it seems that with the 
introduction ‘of Arjan’s reforms ‘the manji- system underwent a 
change and the bishops did not remain purely spirityal guides 
but became collectors of tithes ae wel.’ Thus by the time of 
Guru Arjan we find 4 nefefork of Sikh Sar% ats spread all over 
the- province, presided over by Masands whose duty it was to 
look after the religious i instruction of the local Sikhs, collect.the: 
‘Guru’s tithes and sehd them to Amrtgar, ; 

. Simultaneously with the development . of these Sangats 
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grew up thé iibi of those shrines which are at present, known 
as the Gurdwaras. A ‘Gurdwara means a temple built on à 
placé which had been visited by a Guru and By the time of Guru 
Arjan .several of these had already come into existence. The 


.Dharmsala of Guru Nanak at Kartarpur, the Baoli (Well) of 
Guru Amar Das at Goindwal, the Har Mandar or the now 


famous Golden. Tèmple of Amritsar, and the tank" of Tarn 
Taran excavated by Guru Agjan himself were*erowing up i into im- 
portant qentres of Sikh pilgrimage. The Guru, sesided at 
Amritsar arid cotld personally look fo the affairs of the Har 


Mandar but it seems that even'at that early, stage the control of | 


the Dhaymsala’ offKaftarpur had passed into the hands,of the 
Udasis. e These Udégs were the followers of Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of Guru N anake Sei Chand sought to give an other- 
worldly interpretation to the teachittgs of Nanak and laid great 
stress ofi celibacy and.asceticism. Though Guru Nanak; Clearly 
"indicated which way bis sympathies lay by debarring Sri Chand 
feom the succession and conferring the Guruship upon his 
disciple Angad, followers of Sri Chand still grew in numbers 
and it was uncertain who would finally win. Amar Das: is said 
to.havé saved the situation later*on by -declaring that the 
passive and recluse U/daszg were wholly separate from thé. active 
and domestie® Sikhs. But*it has to be remembered that the 
Udasis were never excemmuficated. They also possessed the 
same credentials as the Sikhs themselves. “ Besides celibacy and 
asceticism the other tenets of the sect were the same as those 


of Sikhism and it regarded Nanak with the same veneration | 


as the Sikhs did." There is evidénce to show that the ; Vdasis 


. lived on the friendliest of terms with the Sikhs, and So wifen 


Guru Angad removed his-fesidence to Khadur and the Dharm- 


sala. of. Guru Nagak'at Kartatpur passed. to the control of the . 


Udasis, no ‘trouble «seems to haye been raised. Even in 


later. days- when the difference between the Udasis and the- 


Sikhs became more pronounced,these friendly terms continued. 
Nay, it is even probable that the Vias were sometimes paced 
e . . .e 
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_ at the head of Sikh Saggats. Ve are told that the sixth Guru 
Hargovind sent an Udas: named Almast to fpund g Sangat 
at Sujatpur near Dacca. This Almast was perhaps the very 
Same man who complained to Hargovind that he had been 
drivenSout from his shrine at Nanakmata, in the Tarai near 
Naini Tal, by the Jogis who had also burnt the pzpa/ tree under 
which Guru Nanak had held debate with the followers ‘of 
Gorakh Nath, and*whom Hargovindeimmediately restored to his 
Shrine.- Jw the field of Bhangani where Guru Govind Singh 
won his first battle against _ the Hill Rajas five handred- Udasis 
_ went to fight the Guru’s cause and * theugh all led before the 
actior* commenced, their mahani remairted, * fought * wah great 
bravery and is said to have killed a Pathan commartder, who 


had deserted. the Guru just oft thé eve of the battle, with his 2 


own hands. This last story may be a little exaggerated bet 
still it seems clear that the Udasis and the Sikhs: regarded 
themselves as two branches of the same trte and lived in friendly 
co-operation. | T oora 
But to return to the Gurai: Besides the Dimas 
* at Kartarpur, the Baod or the well with 84 steps, built by Gutù 
, Amar Das at Goindwal, has already been mentioned. ‘It is.a 


* general belief among the Sikhs that whoever batbes . on these 


steps, ont by one, of the same day, repeating the Fapji with 
sincerity to the last step shall be saved from the 84 lacs of 
transmigratory forms and-go direct to heaven.’ The Baoli soon 
became the mast “important place of Sikh pilgrimage but its 
doubtful ` whether the fourth, Guru *Ram Das exercised any 
control over its affairs. . During the earlier days of Sikhism, 
when the Guruship was not yet. hereditary, we notice a very 
significant fact. Every ope of tke first £hree successors of 
e Nanak, or rather thos who had been xominatfd (zurus «before 
the hereditary principle was established, lefe the place of His 


.predecessor. and squght out a new one for himself. Angad — 


left Kartarpur and removed to Khadur, Amar Das left Khadur 
and founded the ‘village of Goindwal ; Ram Daisy: In his turn, 


» di 
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left Gojndwal, laid the nucleps of the cy of Amritsar and made 


it the cgntre of Sikh activities. .These, facts can only be 
explained on the supposition that each of these Gurus found 
the place of his predecessor extremely uncomfortable owing 
to the undisguised hostility of the latter's descendants The 
Sikh records tell us that after the death of Angad his gon Datu 
usurped the Garu’s gaddi at Khadur and refused, to recognise 
Amar Das, whom he derisivély called the servant of hjs family. 
Even whe Amar Das returned to Goindwal Datu didemot leave 
him alone. He visitéd Goindwal and, on one occasion, is said to 


have kicked Amar Das off Mis - “gaddi. Sintilarly, Amar Das's.- 


son Molten" always" rerfained hostile to Ram Das. Though 
Mohri, the elder» brother, recognised Ram Das as the legitimate 


Guru the héstjlity of Mohan aléne seems to have been sufficient 


te inducg him to leave Goindwal and it is very “probable that 


Ram, Das thereby left .to Monan the control of the Bao as - 


well. » 

. But in spite of these minor difficulties the Guru still 
— the entire organisation of the Sangats through his 
Masands and his power daily increased. Guru Arjan changed 
his mode of living and his darbar displayed So much -splendour 
and ma nificgfce that ever the agent of the Dewan of Lahore 
was saronished at ‘the regal state and rétinue’ of the Guru. 
Soon, however, a new series’ of events commenced that 
brought about the growing disorganisation of the Masand 
system and ,ultimately led to its entire abolition. e The proper 
working of the Masand system demanded a strong, tnchallenged 
central authority and a set of "honest, conscientious local 
workers." ‘The masands, were at first chosen for their piety, 
integrity and high position, apd were ap otan honorary officers.’ 


Till the time pf Pargoviad the Guru also,was sufficiently strong * 


to’ make himself felt and the system worked well The office of 
the masand, however, soon *became heretlitary in the families of. 
the first incumbents and *gradtally ‘fell into unworthy hands ; 


on the other hand, a variety of circtimstances led toa positive . 
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weakenjng of the Guru’ & position. « The net result Was that the 
system broke down. ; 

It is a universal experience that as religions ‘grow up 
schools of dissent also crop up together with them. These 
latter, În almost all cases, owe their origin to one or both ‘of 
two causes, doctrinal and personal. As we haveseen, the first 
serious difficulty withine Sikhism came when the UVdaszs under 
Sri Chang gradually" became influential and sought to give an 
‘other-wogldly character to the teachings of Nanak. The whole 
question of the future development ; of the Sikhs ,depended on 
. a proper solution ofthe corftest ånd, fortunately or unfortunately 
the Sikhs were finally separated from tle r&cluse Wdgsis and 
a worldly turn was given to their ambitigf. This was the only 
occasion when a dissenting sect arose from within Sikhism on 
a question of frinciple. i d 

The more importaitt of the other schismatic setts, vis., 
the Minas, the Ram Rayees and the Dhirmalhas owe their 
origin to contests for the Guruship. The *Sikh legends say 
that when Guru Amar Das promised to his daughter, Bibi 
Bhani, that the Guruship would remain hereditary in her line 
he wagned his daughter that "she had dammed the clearing 
flowing stream of the Guruship and „consequently great trouble 
and .anryance shall result." Tife prophecy ° Was enly too 


hn da 


literally fulfilled. Prithia, the eldést som of Ram Das, failed to - 


secure: the Guruship and all his attempts to ousteGuru Arjan 
proving fruitless, he founded a separate sect of his own, which 
came to be known as the Minas. Similarly, Dhir Mal and Ram 
Rai refused to recognise theif younger brothers, Har Rai and 
Har Kshan respectively and the Dhirmallias and the Ram 
Rayees came into existence. Stme of the Masands sided with 
them and disorganisatiot” commenced. Thesexample c of these 
claimants for the Gurughip Was" not dos upon the other 
. némbers of the Guru's family and it seems that every one of 
them began to consider himself.entitled to the offerings of the 
Sikhs and appointed. Masand$ on’ his own account. The 
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climax was reached when, on the jgeath of Har Kyishan, 
twenty- -two Sodin K hatris of Bakala claimed the Guruship each 
on his Swn behalf and it seems that even when they were 
rejected and Tegh Bahadut was recognised as {the legitimate 
Guru, they did not entirely relinquish their designs. € 
Moreover, political causes added. to the embarrassment 
of the later Gurus and made their position still more * difficult. 


' After his three abortive victories against the Muhammadans 


Hargoving retired to Kiratpur in the hills and everegince the 
Sikh Gurus Jive etrangers to Amritsar, the centre of Sikh 
activities. The machinations ot but Mal and Ram Rai, who, 
resided ga’ Delhi? anf had ready access to the Ensperor, 
ee Tegh Bahadur to leave the Punjab for some time. 


"* He went out on travels to he east and, when he, returned, he 


retired further into the hills and estdblished himself at Makhowal: 
in the térritories of the Hill Raja of Bibspore. [t is significant 
that during his whole career Guru Govind Singh does not seem B 


.te hàve paid any Visit to Amritsar.: The Sikhs had lost the 


possession of the priceless copy of the Granth Sahib of Guru 
Arjàn and Tegh Bahadur, their legitimate: Guru, was refused 
entrance into the Har Mandar by the mutsuddies of the temple 
who shut the gates upon hijs face. Irony of fate could go no 
further and it*fan be easily understood whats effect it was likely 
to produce on the attitude of'the Masands. | 

. The Geru's weakness was the Masand's opportunity -and 
he was not long to take advantage of it. It appears that even 
under Hargovind some of ghe Masands tried to raise troubles 
when the Guru inaugurated the*policy of armed resistance to 
the authorities but the Guru was yet very strong and the 
Masands had to submit. But the disputes about the succession 
since the, death ef the seventh Guru, ""HarRai, led to a positive 
weakening of the Gurti’s position and, the: c imdlaneous existence 
of riyal claimants gave the Masandse a ready excuse for. 
misappropriating the offerimgs. «Moreover, they actually took 
sides in the disputes. , Ram Rai could declaré himself ‘Guru’ 
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only when he became assured of the help of a few recalcitrant 
. Masands and we are told that the" attempt onthe life of Tegh 
Bahadur, early in. his career, was made by a Masand. *On' the 
other hand, the Masånds themsefves were more of a power _ 
than wipuld at first sight appear. We have already seen. that, 
they c episcopal functions. This énabled them .to 
pose as "persons. of speçial sanctity and they soon came to 
occupy P positioe of a sort of organised priesthood in 
Sikhism. | "Their office had become hereditary. ' They gradually 
became "very influential, in *nany cases independent of the 
Guru and had thei own follbwings. Qt was to the interest 
of the Masands to perpetuate the upcerfainfies about the 
succession to the Guruship and the result is very aptly.. 
described in the Sikh chronicles: — .* ° i i E 


“The object of the Guruship was to save the odd. one hut Ram 
Rai thought it a means of anfassing money. The masands followed ihe 
example of Ram Rai, and applied themselves, ngt to spread the religion". 
of the Gurus, but to accumulate wealth for their pleasures........ „Rar 
Rai's desire to collect large offerings was not fulfilled. The masands 

e became proud d rebellious, and kept the greater part of the offerings 
for themselves. ' 2 | | 

° ' - This.became the general rule with the Masarnes and when 
Guru Govind Singh ascended thé gaddi he wd's'faced with a 
situation which had passed beyond fedemption. 

The forced retirement of the Guru from Amwritsar, the 
machinations of the Sodhi Khatris under the leadership of Dhir 
Mal and Ram Rai, and the defection of the majority of the 
Masands made. the continuafion of the old order impossible. 
Many of. the Masands, no doubt, formally acknewledged 
allegiance to Guru Govind Singh but they tried to thwart him 
at almost every stepeand*Sometimes even openly declared that 
the Guru was of ther oyn makihg and that if they did not. 
contribute the money necessary fo» his maintenance the Guru 
would be nowhere. Complaints about the: villainies of the 
, Masands and the oppression tĦey practised upon | the. Sikhs. 
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reached the Guru ied daily. They would itn: go. to the 

house’ of Sikhs to take" intokicants and then visit the society of 

courtesfns. " One of them in particular bflleted himself oft a 

poor Sikh and claimed sweets instead of*the crushed pulse and 

unleavened bread which formed the staple food of ts host. 

The masand todk the bread, threw_it into his host’s face, and 

dashed the crushed pulse on the ground, He thea egan to 

abuse the Sikh, and woyld not cease uesti the poor man had 
sold his wife’s petticoat to-provide him with sweets. e One da? 

a company: of mimes was ordergd by *the Guru to imitate the 

Masands. Accordingly, ong of them is said to have dressed as 

a Masandy, twd as the 4/asand’s servant, and the fourth. as the 

Masand's courtesan siding, behind him on horseback as he. went - 

= out to collect offerings ter.the Guru. ‘The mimes portrayed to 
life the villanies and oppressions practised by the masands’ and 
Guru Govind Singh is said to have been finally resolved fo free 
*his Sikhs from their tyranny. 

e Still Guru Govind Singh hesitated long before he biel any 

drastic step. It.can be easily understood what the abolition of 

the Masand-system meant to the Guru. It meant the giving up * 
* of the medium that kept him in touch with-his people and the 
main instrument that provided him with his revenues. , And it is S~a 
significant tó*note that even when the. /asand-system had 
deteriorated to such ean extent that Guru Govind Singh was 
seriously ` thinking of its abolition, the distant Sangats, where 
the faction spirit had not yet reached, were thoroughly loyal 
and ‘Dacca*actually took part in the work of refgrmation and - 
uplift undertaken by Govind bf supplying first class war 
elephants, men and munition.’ Still affairs were coming to such 

-a pass that something drastec became inevitably necessary. 

— When. Guru. Ggvind Singh" was eĦgaged in a life and death 
struggle witll somee of thè Hill Rajas, aided by the provincial _ 
Mughal authorities, manyeof the Masands deserted him in a’ 
body, declared themselves Gurug.and are said to have fled to the’ 

» hills with their accumulated wealth, Guru Govmd Singh was’ | 


ay, 
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convinced that any further toleration | was worse than useless 
and final ly issued a decree excommunicating the Masands 
from within’ Sikhism. . 

It was comparativély easy for Qugi Govind Singh to excom- 
munic&te the A/asands by issuing an 'ukase' but to dislodge 
them from their positions was an entirely different matter and 
we are Not.aware of any,attempt of the kind. The remainder 
of Guru Govind Sineh's life was passed in hostilities with the 
*Hill Rajis ; and the Muhammadans and after his final defeat 
at Chamkaur,in aimlegs wandering, He passed. through many 
hair-breadth escapes and at "last found a retreat at Damdama 


" whenae-he was summoned. by Bahadur hah? He agcompanied 


the Emperor to Delhi and then. went to the Deccan where, at 
Nader, he was assassinated in 1768.. . Thus, even if Guru Govind 
Singh had any intention of freeing the Sangats from the hands of 
the Masands he had abselutely no opportunity and it sefms very 
probable that at the time of his death the Sikh temples* and 
Sangats were mostly under the control of pérsons who might 
all have been the followers of Guru Nanak but none perhaps 
conformed to the new dispensation of Guru Govind Singh. The 
Masand had been excommunicated. He no longer represented 
the Guru,and consequently lost the privilege of gcollecting the 
Guru's offerings.. But we have mo evidence t&*showethat the 
excommunication was carried to its logical extreme and that the 
Masands were driven out from the Sangat¢s as well. ẹ If we are 
to believe the story that Guru God Singh had all the 
Masands captured and brought to, Anandpur Where he most 
cruelly killed them, to the number of 2,200, by boiling oil and 
other torments, a story Righly improbable as Guru Govind Singh 
had hardly any means of layinge his* hands upon the Masands 
of the distant Sangets,"*% would appear® that the Sangais 
were left, at least for fhe time being, to themselve%, while at the 
next stage when the, Sikhs were fighting for their existence, 


"they passed into “the hands, of.,the Udasis and perhaps, 


in some instantes, to the descendants of the earlier Aasands, 
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who, it must be remémbered, were all men of considerable 
local influence. . Í 


Thu it appears that the question of the? Sikh  Gurdwarás. 


has its origin buried deep in the past. We have seen that the 
first noteworthy attempt at organising the Sikhs was male by 
Guru Amar Das When’ he introduced his manjis, wherein may 
porhaps be traced the beginnings of the Sikh Sangats.- În Guru 
Arjan’s hands the manjis ginderwent a huge development and 


soon Sikh Sangats began to grow like mushrooms .all e Qver the* 


province. The extstence of a strghg ‘central authority and the 


integrity of the local workers, ensured the healthy working of the | 


organisatiog but ev@n then difficulties seem to have commenced 
in another quarter. Whe descendants of each successive Guru 
till the days of Ram Das, $n almest all cases, refused to recognise. 
the legitimate" Gurus and the Sikhs*thereby lost control of the 
earlier (furdwaras. The next epoch wetnesses the , gradual dis- 
ftegration. of the JMasand-system ending in the general 


- excommunication ‘of the Wasands by Guru Govind Singh. The 


entire organisation of the Sangats was put out of gear and the 


of their temples was complete. e i 
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Before the recent war the utility of the centralised 
banking system was only half-understood “and it was after 
matute deliberation that,the United States of America discarded 
the decentralised «banking system jn favour of the centralised 
*banking System but she has managed to secure the geal spirit 
of the system without’ the égistence of adéntrgl’ Bank itself. 

England, the European cofttinental countries, Japan and the 
United States of America alone possess@d tRis systemgnd as a 
result of war-time experience not only*has the centralised 
banking system been developed im the*Union of South Africa 
and India but so far as ‘financial events can “be correctly 
foreshadowed, the tendency for the adoption of the Cerftralised 
banking system is rapidly gaining ground,in all the Dominion" 
Countries of the British Empire. It is true that in 19280 
the Canadian Federal Parliament was unable to force the idea 

*of the centralised banking system on the existing banking 
institutions of the countrys But it must be remembered that 

-»9 the Canadian Chartered Banks, though they eonsent to an 

effectivee supervision by the State? do not generally sacrifice 
their independence and carry out the behests of the Govern- 


ment.” ° 

1 In 1928 the’ charters of all the Chartered Banks of Canada were mmewed for another 
period of ten year, The Minister of Finance who usffaliy controls the central gold reserve 
of the country tried his best to convince the banks that a Central Bank would make an 
effective use of the gold if it were fo be the custodian of the central gold stock. 

? The relation between the Canadian Bagks ang the Provincial Governments can be 
illustrated by the incident of the Manitgba Rural gredit Act. fhe refusal of the banks to. 
lend money to the credit sociegies af the prescibed rates laid dgwn by the Provincial 
Government forced the latter toSpen Savings Banh and ag nob was *passed authorisin g 
the Provincial Government to borrow money from private persons Tor the express purpose of 
granting loans tothe credit societfes, The Provincial. Savings Act of 1920 was only the 
direct consequence of the refusal on the part,of thee Canadian Banks to lend at such low 
rates as dictated by thégProvincial Governments ] ° 


* 
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Before understanding the utility of the Central Bank in 
restoring the currency s¥sterh back te order, the events that 
. led to'its*adoption in the Union of South Africa have to be 
thoroughly grasped. «Like tthe other ntutral countries, the 
Union of South Atrica began to export commodities on aflarge 
scale so that the South’ African Banks realised the payment . 
fos this huge volume of these exports in Londén and 
accumulated credit balanges there fareia excess of their 
requirements. As the volume of imports was greatly bontract- * 
. ed during the period. of the war there Was no scope for the 
. South African Banks to replenish’ their exhausted resources in 
. South Africa. ° Hencesthey had to discourage the drawing . 
of drafts c en the depleted home offices. This situation became . 
= still further complicated. to a great extent by the currency 
troubles that followed in the wake ef the * unpegeing" event. 
When tite sterling-dollar exchange was unpeg ged in 1919, the 
British Paper Pound began to decline in value. While sover- 
eigns were circufleting at 20s in the Dominion of South 
Africa, the gold bullion exported from South Africa began to 
fetch a high price in the London bullion market as the British e 
Paper Pound has depreciated. The market price being purely 
a paper price was necessarily higher than the mint price. In * 
, spite of ¢he eftfbargo on the*exportation of gold, the smuggler 
was only too anxious to obtain profits out of the sovereigns 
and by offering 25s. for every sovereign, he practically amassed 
a large stock of sovereigns and melted them to be exported 
as bullion. ‘The, South African Banks however "had to buy 
gold bullion.in London at the enhanced price so as to mint it 
in South Africa, into coins for circulafion. This, could not tro 
on indefinitely and as à femedy to- this situation the South. 
African. Currengg and Banking Act ‘Was passed in 1920. The 
Treasury was ‘authorised totall upon all'the banks to deposit 
their gold against certificates w hich were, declared inconvertible - 
as long as the mint price ewas lower than "the market price. 
» The Bank note thus became incogvertible. *But in order to 
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create additional currency to fill the “gap created by the - 
exportation of the gold sovereigns” in "the shape of bullion, 
a Ctntral Bank knéwn as the Reserve Bank was formed. The 
Banks’ privilege of note’issue was hanged ever to this Reserve 
Bank. *The newly created Reserve Bank was endowed with 
the monopoly of issuing notes and rediscofinting facilities 
were thrown open to the ordinary Banks. . Thus the needed 
expansion of curreney was secured by making the Central, 
Reserve Bank responsible for the. issuing of notes and due 
safeguards "hàve been. enacted to see that these notes are well 
secured, that the Central Reserve Bank keeps a solid gold 
reserve,and that profits beyond 10 y limit woultl be ceded to 
the State: ° 

The same thing happened. in éhe Dominion of iusto - 
Although the Gommon wealth Bank was started in 1911, and 
althoubh it was occupying a predominant position €n the 
banking system of the country in the pre-war days, it was'e 
never a full-fledged Central Bank. Like “thee other National, 
Banks of Europe, it was acting as the custodian of the gold 
ereserve of the country and was also the fiscal agent of the 
Commonwealth Goyernmenf., The management of the publie - 

debt also, was entrusted to it. Though i in reality it possessed 
some of jhe characteristic features "of a Cent8l Bank yet 

it had no privilege" of. note issue, nog did it control ‘the 

money market by the discount. rate weapon, and aid the 

ordinary Banks during periods of stringency. It- never 
assumed control over the financial situation of the country, 

regulating foreign exchange movements, and securing ° 

monetary, stability in thé country. But the necessity to make 

it a real Central Bank has been wealised. In 1920 the 

monopely of note issug was*vested $n its hafds and i in 1922 the 

Commonwealth Bank® was asked to Ifeln all the Australian 

Banks owing to the- difficulties cyeated by the exchange 

situation. Phis position was aggrayated to a large extent by 

the fact that theeloans floated bye the. Dominion Governrhent, 
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in the London Money Market fring | this year, helped to swell 
the redit balances óf th® Australian Banks in their "London 
branchts. The depletion of their home ¢esources seriously 

limited their capacity to fnance the tool export trade in the 

` usual manner. The Commonwealth Bank was now authorised 
to grant advarfces on securities to all the Banks to tide over 
their emergency. .Thus the post-war experience of $xchange 
troubles forced the Commonwealth Govesnment to develop the 
Commonwealth Bank into a full-fledged Central Ba$k with aM 
its coveted privileges and its no less onerous responsibilities. 

In Italy the banking sitflation seems to be tending to- 
wards the,sante divection. "tt was not however the — 
troubles, or exchange difficulties that have “nitiated this 
‘welcome movément "but, the failure of the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto ` opens the eyes of the public as to thg necessity of a 
Centrae Bank. It is true that the three note issuing Danks, 
e Banca ’d Italia, the Bank of Sicily and the Bank of Naples, 
worked in close, co- -operation with each other and honoured . 
thé notes of the other institutions. Although a well-secured 
bank-note currency could be had out of this working agree-e 
ment among the three Banks yet,they haye not vealined that 
the duty of the Central Bank is to act as the residuary trustee «q 
(of thee banking system 26 a whole. The failure, ef the di 
Sconto Bank tended jo react on the other Banks and the 

- Italian Gpvernment had to implicitly instruct the note issu- ° 
ing Banks to help all the sound banks at this time D: stringency 
so as to avoitl a financial panio.. ° 

"Thus all countries realise the importance of the Central 
Bank to cure their * currency sickness” and aid the process of 
gradual” economic reconstruation. The Central Bank is a 
“ fundamental implement "*of the ¢eédit organisation and even 


e e e 

* 1 This Bank locked up” all its assets in indusgrial financing and the world-wide trade 

depression which bas set in after the war led to the fajlure of the industrial concerns 

financed by this bank with the result that nothing but bad flebts and worthless securities 

and " $rozen credit" were left to the Bauk, "In spite of the .help of the Banks of Issue 
to the extent of 700 m. lire, the Bank had $5 close itg doors. 
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the Soviet Government of Russja which nationalised the 
credit system by its Deeree 14- 97, 1917 has realised. that it 
was impossible to finance large enterprises by méans ‘of 
Budget grants and that a credit s$stem was needed to facili- 
tate cagh transactions. Hence the State Bank was started 
on November 16, 1921, with the object of *' ‘aiding the deve- 
lopment ‘of industry, agrigulture and trade by means of credit 
and other banking Sperations and with the object of concen- 
trating, moyetary transactions and adopting other measures 
for securing a sound monetary system." é *It js too often 
presumed by the ignorant people. that the restoration of an 
automatic gold standard system in place pt depreciated, paper 
currencies would lead to economic prosperity. But &his can 
never be achieyed as the nationalenvestment ' of capital in a 
gold basis fore currency means additional production and 
additional production is «impossible without stable ciftrency 
values. This is the vicious circle that. all countries “on ° 
* depreciated paper standard" have to face. *lt is the Ceníral 
Bank that can help their gover nments in the task of reform- 
*ing the home currency and economising the gold basis of the, 
currency. The present currency problem which the European ` 
“countries possessing a depreciated paper standerd have to 
solve is twofold, namely (1) the task? of establishMtg a settled 
external value for their currency unit, (2) a reformed and 
settled home currency. The first part of the problem can be * 
solved toa great extent by the co-operation of national banks 
establishing international accounts on,behalf of their . Govern- 
ments and out of which tHe payments for international 
indébtedngss might be made. So far as the second aspect of 
the problem is concerned, the broad current of opinion in 
economic circles is to support the view that ihe, regulation of 
. eredit by the Central Bank can go a long way in attaining a 
high degree of internal price stabiliby. Before the war, the 
-function of creating credit and seétling all transactions by 


° è . 
| See §. S. Katzenellenbaum,' Rufsian Currency and, Banking," pp. 151 to 155. 
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means of cheques was being rapidly developed by, private 
commercial banks. In fhe picturesque language of Mr. 
(now Sir) Drummond Fraser “the cheque has hurled the 
bank-note from thespinnadle of power.” "In all the important 
commercial transactions cheques were used. Thè basic 
money was no longer “the bank notes” of the Central Banks 
. but the “cheques” based on depqsits. The Central Banks 
had to assume the humble rôle of “a *anker's bank” and 
the Central. Bank was retiring from “ the periphery of the - 
, money market’ without Oausihg any inconvenience to it. 
The honourable duty, of. acting às the “reserve banks,” was. 
, left tg the Central Banks of Issue. But during the war 
. the relative importance of these Banks of Tssue was once 
- more brought io the forefront and as the currency disorgani- 
sation of tht post-war era has practically destreyed confidence 
the ditty of supplying capital to industry falls on the shoulders 
* of the Banks of Issge and when the Central Banks once more 
combine the ifsuing, credit and treasury functions in their 
hands, they easily regain the predominant position in the 
money market and financial events can be directed under* 
- their intelligent guidance so as to evolve tolerable order out 
of the mongtary chaos which depreciated paper has, produced. ~ 
A preper %e-ordination sof financial . institutions,. a really 
effective unified.contsol over financial operations, a national 
* bank-note currency, which is convenient and elastic at the 
same time, steady monetary conditions over long periods and 
a rational *tontrol over the inflationary tendencies of bank 
* credit and speculative commitments of the public on the stock 
exchange can never be obtained in the absence of a Central 
Bank. *Hence the recontmendation of the Brussels Interna- 
tional Financigl Uonferente for*the founding of a Central 
Bank of Issfie in all countries which dd not possess one such . 


institution already. e ; 
° e 
1 See the XIV Relation of “tite Cdmmittee on SIREE HEY: and Fange Biases 
. International Financial Conference; ° i 
| x . 
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.. The modern currenct reformerte do not desire to restore 
the. Central Bank, of Issue back to the inactive but Bonon 
ahle rôle of a mere ‘ bank to the ange banks’ or a ‘ reserve 
bank’ usually “out of" the money market but watching 
it with a providential eye from its Olympic heights. These 
reformersgseek to stabilise prices and in order to attain ‘this 
ideal the pre-war aloofitess from the money market is no 
longer advgcated. The Central Bark of issue in conjunction 
with the eBreasury should aspire to regulate cretlit and 
currency in sucha manner ds to ecure a "stablestandard of 
value. x S: 

This idea, of stabilising prices becathe a tonis of if&erna- 
tional discussion just prior to the war and Prof. Fisher’s plan 
obtained approval of the leading Scondmists in America and 
Japan. But the relative stability of the value of money over* 
the long periol of the XIXth century? was considered as,a 
“part of the social fabric” and even ecBnomists advocated 


a policy of laissez-faire in the field of money. As fluctuations ° 


in the value of money were limited to a small range? no great | 


enthusiasm for currency reform, could be evoked by Prof. 
Fisher’s proposal, i 

The “economic earthquake” caused by ging prices 
‘during antl after thé war once more brought this problem to 
the forefront of economie discussion. This time it was not 
‘academic amateurs’ or “human  book-worms" that have 
started- this discussion but the men of business, politicians, 
financiers and* lawyers are ta king keen interest in the matter. 
All people realise that “ ‘they. can no longer afford to leave it 
to the category of which the distinguishing characteristics 


* “ Approximately the same, levele $t prices Tuled in or about the years 1826, 1841, 
"1855, 1862, 1867, 1871, and 1915. Prices were also level inthe years 184481881, and 1914.” 
k ! 
. Keynes, Tract on Monetary Reform. eSee also Layton “Intro@uction to the Study ot 


Prices. . e i 
' 2 “Even during the Napoleonic wars and the > Reriod immediately succeeding them 
the extreme fluctuations of English prices within a single year was 227% "— Keynes, Tract 
on Monetary Reform, p. 2° J i j = 
v 
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are possessed in 1 different degrees by the weather, the birth- 
rate and te ' constitution—matters which are settled by 
natural causes or are the resultant of the separate action of 
many individuals ating independently or réquire a revolution 
toc hange them.” In America they have recently started the 
.National Monetary Association to discuss measures to attain 
‘a stable prise level in the United States of America. The 
Pollock Foundation for economic Resefreh undertakes solely 
an examination of the aspect of industr ial activity as. depen- 
dent on nsoneíafy measpres. e "The European. countries are 
not lagging behind. «Prof. Cassel and «Wicksel of Sweden, - 
Prof, «s i&e of Frances Profs Pigou, and: Keynes, and Mt. R. G. 
Hawtréy of England, Prof. V. Stuart of ? Norway and several 
other distinguished economists ares keenly „discussing the 
eproblem of stabilisation of prices. Both befofe the Brussels 
. Conference and the Genoa Interifational Conference! this 
" question was uppermost in the minds of the delegates and 
* experts that took part in the discussion. 
The primary advantage or “ happy result" of a compara- 
. tive stabilisation of prices is" the stabilisation of the labou® 
market, and the maintenance of'a steady output of industry 
leading to dfe soeial well-being of all classes in the eommu-*e 
nity. “It has often been’ thought that*a steady erice level - 
connotes stagnation Óf industry; a rising price level denotes 
stimulatién of trade and business expansion and a falling price 
level spells ruination to the business people. , Though the. 
price-level exerts certain amount of influence on businessmen 
yet the inner springs that control the economic motivation on 
the par? .of the businessmen lies inherently in their business 
talents and acumen rathgr* than jn any outside factor like 
prices. As, Layton pyts it “ natfonals productivity depends . 
much more on the Advance of sciegce, "discover y and on the , 
trdining, education and *organisatione of labour, than on the 
R ee á 
! See the First Resolution of the financial Commission, 
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rise and fall of prices." He instances the’ progress in metal 
industifes as Iron and' Steel difsing -periods of depressed 
priees. SEES x e 
There is almost æ consensus of opinion that rising prices 
are to he preferred to the falling ones. "he businessmen and 
the bankers are emphatic in their declarations for a regime 
of risingeprices. Rising prices mean rising rates of interest 
and increasing profits. ' Rising prices expand ‘productivity 
aud furngh scope towards the expansion of bank credit. 
Businessrfién® have to emakee fixed payments as ,Whges and 
interest on borrowed capita] amd. hénce. they make less real 
payments than before. This improves their » position and 
inspires confidence in increased activity.” Phe greater activity 
of a few successful businessmen has a psychological influence 
. on the other “industrialists and tends to produce an all-round 
expamsion of industry. 4 é - 
Several of the economists have argued on the injuries, 
resulting out of a regime of rising prices and do nob like the 
“illusory prosperity” of such periods of feverish aetiviby. 
e Dr. Marshall has shown that the benefits of rising prices are 
doubtful and he remarks that “one wants very much stronger’ 
p statistPeal evidence than one yet has to prove. that a fall of 
| prices diminishes perceptibly and in tthe long rpa, the total 
productiveness of industry. "t Dy R., Lechfeldt remarks * 
that ‘depression of prices, interest and profits are consistent 
with prosperity for thes employee would get more and the 
employer léss ‘and this is not a bad thing in these days of 
unequal distribution of wealtg*which"is at the bottom of all 
soglalism, syndicalism end other “isms” which aim at the 
express femo?al of this inequalijty.". The pre-war economic 
ideal as regards the level x prices chat i is desirable, has been 
best expressed by De. Marshall ig tlre ae language— 


E 

1 See Dr. Marshall’ S Evidence before the Gold a&d Silver EAE 9816 and the 
following. 

* Dr. R. Lechfeldt, ,* The Restoration of the Worl d currencfes.” E 
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* Under an ideal eurvency system prices should fall at such 
a rate that,fixed salaried «hen should secure a fair préportion 
of ma y's inoreasing control over his matewial improvement. E 
It is now no longer fashionable to censider met prices as a 
** tonic,” "stimulant" of “rise in temperature ' " speeding up 
activity. It is.not germane to this topic to discuss the influ-. 
ence of changes in prices on the industrialist, the wage-earner 
and the fixed salaried class or on invesfors or the creditor or 
debtor classes. While this topic has been discussed ig detail in 
the past,*sufficiegt attention has got been drawn tp “the advan- 
tages of a st&ble price- level. There is nothing in a steady 
price-level d js inherently antagonistic'to healthy industrial 
expanéf$n. The stabifity of prices acts as a healthy check on 
the undue expansión and reckless promotion of worthless 
undertakings which are too often noticeable dufing the boom 
@ays of record prices. As long as the businessmen succeed in 
_ gathering “ windfall profits " out of unexpected rise of prices, 
they become the tars cet of attack and various remedies such as 
*« subsidies, price and rent fixing, profiteer hunting and excess 
profits duties ” are resorted to, for transfering a large part of, 
‘these “windfall profits” to the State and through the State 
to the community in the long run. Steady prices* Mean e 
“normal pwifits? and even the bitterest enemies of “ Capita- 
lism ” "admit the necessity of proper pæyment to capital for 
without capital, society cannot liye long, labour must perish 
and production falls away to a low ebbe 
Anoth«; advantage of stability of prides *lies in the 
tendency to eliminate the piling up of huge stocks which 
ultimately results in a glut as consumers cannot respond 
quickly to this abnormal yate of production. The stabilisation 
of prices naturally ebrings alsout a slow but steady expansion 
of industry whieh would not only maximise the output but. © 
güarantee a stetdy level | of empfoyment to the labourers. 
Rising prices yield profits "out of their own accord and the’ 
temptation to posket pr rofits " is so strong that competing 


° e * 
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businessmen rival each other in expanding their business 
leading to better employment atd over-time work fòr the 
labourers. - But when the inevitable tradeslump‘appeé@rs, half- 
time work and disnfissal are the san pleasant eonsequentes 
facing the labourers. l 
It is not industry alone that aedi bé benefited. The 
existen®e of the investing classes of the society, namely,—the - 
holders of mortgages bonds, debentures and pr eference shares-— 
ewould bẹat stake if prices were to abruptly alter from day 
to day. *St&bility of prices or the value of money, - -would give 
distinct encouragement tosthis investing class to pile up large 
fortunes and as Prof. Keynes says s “the elnvestntent system has 
made possiblé all the material triumphs which are noy taken, 
for granted. The morals, the pglities, the litefature and the 
religion of the age joined in a grand conspiracy for the 
prontotion of saving. God and mammon were rec®nciled. 
Peace on earth was established. A new harmony sounded. 
from the celestial spheres." | p j 
Having understood the advantages of stability of prites 
the economists propose to attain this by influencing the 
monetary factor. , Many causes monetary and non-monetary 
exercise their -influence on the price-level. (Phe — moderni 
currency, reformers however aspire to contsdl the price- 
level by exercising? pressure om the monetary situation. 
Prices generally depend on the relationship between money’ 
and goods. The real ‘meaning of stability of prices is to 
stabilise thi$ relationship between money and goéds. If the 
stream and flow of goods entering into the market is ascer- 
tained and if (he volumfe of money is made to correspond with 
this stream of goods the level off prices tends to be stable. 
Itisa well known fett tha? in our*modern: industrial 
society the banks *'eretite" the major portion « of a purchasigg 


* Money does not mean mefullic money alone But the sum total of —€— À power 
which may consist of metalia money plus all gtherérpiruments | of credit acting as eubsti. 


tutes for metallic money. . . . 
° . 
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instruments. The cfeation and cancellation of all pur- 
ehasin$ power is.done by th banks: Tf only, this policy of 
creating*credit or restricting credit can be eontrolled in the 
real interests of society, the main objective of the reformers 
would be achieved. The expansion or contraetion ofecredit 
has to be so devised that the total stock of money is made 
cp-equal with the volume of goods manufactured by tl®œ- entre- 
preneurs of the society, The loaning policy of the banks 
confers a boon not only on the borrowers of bank a oos 
dation but society, can be benefited to a large t&tent by 
enjoying a stabilised - price- level. Che loaning policy of the 
banking : system a% a «whole has to be regulated with this ' 
view-point and the Gentral Bank which is the vuide, friend 
and philosophet to the other banks, is the proper authority 
to exercise. this centrol for, the independent commercial 
Danks Save neither the commanding influence, power, ability 
enot. the sense of responsibility to perform this important/“~ 
duty. The Centwal “Bank is the custodian of the national 
gold stock, the ultimate repository of all legal tender reserves 
of the banks; the sole issuer of banking currency and the 
ultimate sheet-anchor of credit in all emergencies and if it 
places before itself no other ideal than that of strving 
nationa} requirements ! it çan secure this proper regulation 
of credit, on which depends, the stabilisation of prices. 

According to Cassel, the stabilising of the price-level 
is the economic goal that a banking system should seek to 

oe á o 
“The supply of credit must e so regulated that no rise in pricé and naturally no 
fall in prices, either, fakes place. In order to keep demands for credit within the limits 
of available means the banks must apply interest rat@s fixed with that object iu viesv as 


in their continual scrutinising of their demands for credit must also be able @o effect tlie 


necessary restrictions. The main facto determining the interest rates throughout the 
entire banking system gs the Central Bank's discouht rà.) and in addition the Central 
Bank naturally posfesses à Very gifat iafluence, owing to@he general advicé itis able to 
give to private banks as t8 their credit policy, A fied value of the monetary unit can only 

be kept by properly limiting the granbfng of credit and pnoipally therefore by a suitable, 
discóunt rate" —See G. Cassel, “ aney : and Exchange after 1914," p. 108, Also, his 
book “The Nature and Necessity of Interest, ^ p. 162 and p. 168, 
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reach, Prof. Keynes goes a step further than Casgel and 
says that “in countries where a centralised ' banking system 
does not exist, this policy cannot be pursued with advantage,” 

But “they, need not “despair ” says ‘Keyes. They have only 
to secure a stable exchange value of their currency in another 
country’s currency * whose internal value ‘is quite stable. Mr. 
Keynes suggests thate‘“the United States of America afd 
Great Britain should separately endeavour to secure internal 
* stability Bo { their price- -level and other countries night then 
conveniently use the dollar aad the pound®sferliag as a basis 
for the stabilisatien of their’ exehange rates. Thus ever 
intermational stabilisation of prices can De achieve by this 
method. Only if one large trading country like the United 
States of America or Great Rritain were to stabilise its internal 
prices and other countries were to stabilise their rates of 
exchange with this counfry's currency not only would exchange 
stability be secured but prices also «end to be stablé 
in .these different countries. Though Keynes has worked owt 
this poliey in an elaborate manner, the best exposition of . 
this poliey of attaining economie stability through monetary 


: Prof. Foxwell says its chief duty is to the i e world rather than fo its share- 
holders and n chief pape: to maintain - financial security and stabigty rather than to 
make profit, ® 

* Suppose that France ieie this policy and regulatesthe exchange rate with England by 
raising £20 ms, in reserve consisting of bills and other exchange instruments which can be 
realised on the British and Frech money markets. A continuous purchase and sale of 
sterling bilis will gestrjct the fluctuation in the exchange value of the Franc. So long as the 
English price level tends to remain stable at a certain norm the Frénch price-level also 
can be made stable to a certain extem. If French prices were to rise relatively 
to British there would be a tendengy for the Franc to depreciate in terms of sterling. The 
gale of sterling bills can stem the tide for a time but the fund might beceme exhausted. 
Hence with the deplólion of the fund measures for réstraining credit have tobe taken by 
the French authorities and this wouldeænd to reiove the combinnous depreciation of the 
Franc, Thus if exchange stabifisation with one. Coungry say GPeat, Britain or U.S.A, 
is established i6 naturally follows that the French price- -level would follow the coursg of 
the price-level of Great Britain or U.S.A. : 

Denmark hae inauguraged this experiment in 1924 and its exchange stabilisation 
reserve was fixed at £5 m, and it is too early to p&@hounce any definite opinion on the 


success of the scheme, e e . 
i M 
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regulation and credit contro] às furnished by-Carl Snyder, the 
General Statistician of the F. R. Board, of New York. 
According to him there are three definite staves in the polioy.! 

Firstly, the stabilisation of "the price- -level should .be set down 
as the-correct objective. A definite norm has to be estab- 
lished and 37 variation round this norm has to be tolerated. 
Secondly, tha prin¢ipal means thateshould be adopted to 
secure this objective are ebhe manipulation’ of. the r discount | 
rate of the Federal Reverse Board as done in 1923egnd the 
purchase and salé df securities by the F. R. Banks. Thirdly, 


satisfactory information«as regards the priee level has to be 


gatherede end “forecasting indices have. to be constructed to 
permit * anticipatory *action to be taken in the application of 
the above measure. This is t enable the F. R. Board to take 
‘preventive’ action instead of * compensatory’ action after the 
prices have changed. To forecast the‘future trend of prices 
he depends chiefly son the index of the volume of trade and 
the. index showitg the rate of turnover of average bank 
deposits. This part of the proposal is certainly a definite step 
in advance which he has made beyond Prof. Fisher's sugges- 
tions and inspires one with the fond hope that success might 
be achieved by this sort ofeaction proposed by him. ° 

Nofle can deny that the Bank $ rate can® control 
credit and, through ° credit, prices. Halona examples 
can be quoted in proof of this-fact. The raising” of 
tbe Bank rate can control credit and by restraining credit ` 
bring about ‘or initiate æ movement towards lower prices. 


b ° 
1 See theeAmerican Economic Review, June, 1923, p. 248. " è 


Also the Journal of the Americas; Banker's Association, February, 1924, 


2 Taking Japanese Banking history Sato avcout®, we ,find the Central Bank raising 
the discourtt rate fram November, 1919 ind. the upward tendency in prices was arrested 
in March, 1920. In U.S.Aetho^F. R. Banks raised tle rediscount rate to 7% in May, 1920 
and from that date ‘the prices have comgnenced their downzard march. In England the . 
Bank cf England raised its Discount Rate to 7% in April 1920 dnd prices have commenced 
falling since that date. The same is the eae With Norway, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
France and Italy. But in Germany "and Aostria there ` was no puch movement in the 
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But this policy. would be defeated if the Government „would 
still persist in borrowing from the banks owing to its failure 
to balance its budget, The monetary brake, has to be judi- 
ciously applied at the ‘psychological moment so as to prevent 
the boom of which the trade depression .is only the inevitable 
reaction. 
| Thé more jealous supporters of the Bank Credit policy 
go a step further ant claim that it would solve the widespread 
'inemploSment problem that is engaging the attentien of the 
publie mind at present in àJl countries. *It is «claimed that 
even trade “cycles ? can be eltéctively«checked by a wise and: 
rational control of credit. Mr. Henderéon who expresses this 
view before the recent Unemployment°Conference*held in 
London, remarks as follows: “*Let óéredit be controlled as 
neither to permit the boom hor to induce the slump, when the 
stage of full activity is reached, let the banks hold trade 
there and hold the price level steady. The moment there are. 
signs that a boom is in progres even though it be merely, 4 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, let the brake on credit be 
* at once imposed before any harm is done. The moment that 
there are signs that a depression is under way let credit be at 
* once offered more fully and on easier terms and then this 
vicious circle of reactions will be reduced to a narrower and 
narrower radius until it may disappear ‘altogether? Dr. E. 
Cannan who par ticipates. in the discussion emphasizes on the 
necessity to curp the boom tendency or “damp it down " but 
he doubts the efficacy of the bankerate in achieving this 
object. As he remarks it is frue that “the Bank rate is only 
oné charge " that the businessman has to incur and ke would 
not be deterred in expanding thé business by a “mere rise in 
. the bank rate." The psychological influences of the rise in 


* e 
' Central Banks’ discount rate during 1820 and it remained practically - Stationary at 6 d 
See the Menorandgm relating to cürrency issued by the League of Nations. 
t Mr. H. D. Henderson's Opening Speegh om éhe Unemployment Debate, at the 
Lendon Unemployment Qonference, r 
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the Bank rate would tell its,tale effectively. “A 10 %.Baùk. 
rate j is a, kind of warning to-the businessmen, that, the boom is 
about to break and that prices are going to fall.” "This would 
have the desirable effect ‘of checking business expansion for 
the businessman always considers the bank rate as the " signal 
whose indications he has to implicitly follow. Sir Charles 
Addis says ‘a rise' in the Bank rate is Sonsierra. by the 
business people as the danger signal, the réd signal warning 
the busintss community of rocks ahead on the cousseiin which 
they are engaged. * A fall in thep bank rate is the green light 
indicating that the cdast” is elene and that the ship of. 
commetee* may proceed on her way with caution. y : 

Prof. Keyaes says: that healthy markets would lead to 
stable prodyction and the fanks by influencing credit can 
create confidence in the minds of the businessfnen as regards 
the continuity of healthy markets. "The bank's sole duty is 
to.see that busjnessmen do not anticipate falling prices for 
tt. is this anticipation that causes unemployment. The 
“businessmen should be assured, that when prices have risen. 
by moré than à certain measure, due action will be taken to” 
prevent prices from rising further and this action wil dimi- . 
nish very rghich the een of falling prices wee they ` 
would otherwise entertain.” 

It is apparent from the above geli ts that changes in 
prices are the determining factors in the instability of industry 
and if the banks were to administer an effectiye check by 
twisting the ‘ monetary “screw " much can be dore to prevent ` 
uüdue expansion and mitigate the intensity of the crisis that 
would oteur. All theories concerning the origin of she Trade 
cycle emphasize op the necessity, of expansion of banking 
credit during the boom, period. | The competition theory, the 
diminishing, utikity’theory checking demand, the undercon- 
in 3 iT the confidence theory, ,the sunspot theory, 


e è Loc 
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! Bee J. M. Keynes," Tract So Monetary Reform," ph. 36-38. 
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.the rainfall theory, overcapitalisation theory and the monetary 
theory have been propounded by the different writers to 
explain the initial cause of the recurring business cycles in 
industrial societies. "Whatever might be the cause that sets 
the boom on expansion tendency into operation, the change in 
prices and the banks, obliging the businessmen with credit are 
eniphasized by a large number of these writers.. Prof. Fisher 
describes the trads cycle as “the dence of the dollar." Prof. 
"Keynes, Psvbo postulates that our modern society, aims at 
— profits, says | that anticipated charges jn. prices have 

a profound influexce on’ the' course of. production.” Prof. 
Casse has denounced all: deflationary tend&ncies as {hey pro- 
duce a “ paralysing influence " on the,tourse of teade and 
production processes. “It is mo use speaking of gradual 
deflation. Oifce it is made ‘clear to everybody that prices are 
to be brought down to a*fraetion of what they are now, enter- 
prise will very generally come to a standssill, borrowers musf 
suffer terrible losses, banks will show themselves unable to 
resist the shock and the working classes must be exposed to 
unemployment toa degree which is in itself a serious evil 
and which involves a great danger for the maintenance of 
social orfler.? Mr. F. A. Lavingfon argues ,that business 
confidente is the sote cause but “ price movemefifs react upon 
or reinforce the rise in business confidence. Thus there is a 
powerful cumulative stimulus to trade activity. But within 
this movemgnt.are causes tending to destroy the confidence 
on. which i is based; for, on the oge hand risiHg prices are 
sapping bank reserves and on t the other the artificial profitable- 
ness of business and the. excessive confidence accompanying : 
it leads to errors. in business fofecasts which sooner or later 


1 Prof. Irving Fisher, Joursal of the Ameriqgh fWatistical Assosiation ” December, 
E 
1923, pp. 76-80. . m s 
? Reconstruction in Wuropee 18th May, 1922, p.«56. 
3 See Gustav Cassel’s speech before the euer ‘national Chamber of Commerce, Bou 
18-24 March, 1923. a A 2. 
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must be exposed."!" Prof. A. C. Pigou also reckqns the 
influehce of prioes and says that “the liability of general 
prices t$ vary or in other words, the instability of the standard 
of purchasing power.is a,ofuse tending’ to expand the range 
of the movements that occur in the aggregate wag&-fund. 
Consequently thé introduction of any arrangement capable of 
counteracting this cause would pro-tanio lessen the “fluctua- 
ting character of the demand for labour and therewith the 
average volume of unemployment.” Prof. NE 

that changes i in prices have prof6und influences on the mind 
of the middlemen—the , wholesalbrss jobbegs and retailers who . 
form the immédiage pgrchasing public for the producers” 

If the banks cam check unhealthy expansion during boom 
days and avert a possible monetary crisis, they can also stimu- 
late business*expansion during days of depression. The banks 
can give “ oO oil” to cure the “constipation of congested 
currency." " This can be done by several methods with or 
yithout ihe co-operation of the Treasury. The lowering of 
thé bank rate so as to tempt borrowers is often advocated, 
This method, again, can succeed only if it is reinforced by the " 
psychological influence, namely, the anticipation of rising 
prices and tha certainty of pocketing profits. All eeonomists 
realise bhis cardinal fact and disbelieve the specious belf-truth 
which says “cheap raoney*makes business.” R. G. Hawtry 
says that “even lending. money without interest would not 
help if the borrower anticipated a loss ‘on every „conceivable 
use that he éould make uge of the money."^ “Even specula- 
tors realise this " says Mr. Albett Straus. According to him 
“no ratehowever low will tempt borrowing for ,the ,purpóse 
_of purchasing a commodity whose price is believed too high 
and broadly speaking no rate, however high wil by reason of - 


j ie Mr. F, ok ET “ Trade Cycles,” p 51. 
? See A.C. Pigou, “ Unemployment, ” p. 122.e 
(3 BW, Tausig, “ Prinsiplessof Economies," pp, 405-407. 
* R. G. Hawtrey, “Monetary Reponstruction; " p. 12, 
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its being high restrain borrowing, intended for the. purchase 
of commodities which are believed certain to rise. "! "Prof. 
Cafinan also utters a warning against overrating the influénce 
of the Bank rate as the only potent instrument for conferring 
economic salvation on the community. Hartley Withers 
expresses the same truth by declaring that" '* prices, credit, 
industry ‘and enterprise aye not a pipe for bank rates’ fingers 
to sound what stopsh® pleases.” è 
* But tAese writers who condemn the efficacy of the bank 
rate weapon ought to consider that there aré supplementary 
measures that can be undettakeh te bring about the desired 
end. The lowering of the bank rate tan %e couples with 
the bank? s action of lowering the depos? rate of interest to 
such a figure as to “push money off deposit into circulation." 
If it is as low ae the yield. dbtainable on investment Or Spes 
culative stocks, or so ow as to encourage spending in 
preference to the form of remunerative saving, business ex- ° 
pansion can naturally result out of the co- ordinated action of 
alow bank rate and a low deposit rate of interest.? The 
floating of non-industrial loans by local or central Governments . 
attracting the idle deposit money in the “bank pool” and 
“causing it sto be spent among the „people Wille lead to the 
liberation of money taed up in the banks’ vaults. °®he govern- 
ment might resort “to inflation ôf currency as the trade 
depression would naturally result in a shortage of government 
. revenue, The gnemployment doles would increase the ex- 
penditure on, the other side and this unbalancing of the 
budget forces the government "to inflate but the “ temporary ” 
booth resylting out of this increased expenditure would natur- 
ally end in a trade slump producing consequences more severe _ 
than the first. Banking inflation as a result ofeloans granted 
. to the government might lead to the *releasimguof currency out? 
“of the * banking pool’ but it is not preductive of manufactured 


e 
* Quoted from Hartley Withers, "Bankers and Credit." Y 
? See L. B, Angas, “ Reparations, Trade and Foreign Exchanges," 
e 
, . . . 
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goods and hence no business expansion might result, Thus 
there aye several methods to release the ' frozen. deposits ° in 
the ‘banking pool’ but all of them would become ineffective 
if the consumers go “dn strike " and refuse to buy goods. 
The industrialisjs seeing no prospective demand for their goods 
would remain “on strike " as it were, and the banks cannot 
hope to influence them and make them borrow. 
Within these limitations, however, thé bank's action can 
go a long way in imparting stability to the price, Wel and if 
. we consider* the Other sexvices that ‘banks render to society . 
one can easily understand*the reason whye banking and credit. 
are resertied as the *P hilosopher’ s Stone by Bishop Bérkeley.. 
Saint Simon and Auguste Comte, who were shrewd enough 
to realise the importance of* credit and banking organisation 
$or the Bodies long ago remarked that “the® bankers might 
, wield all political power in a well governed community." But 
” before this cherished and desirable consummation can be 
*brought about the banker has to realise his ‘social obligation’ 
towards the community and do his level best to secure a. 
‘steady price level. The banker has to remember what: Dr. 
"Marshall has said long ago “ that it is worth while to de much 
in order tg. diminish the variations in the valüe of the S 
monetary unit a little” and act up to this worthy ideal. 


( To. be continued.) 
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1 There seems bo: have been a complete fulfilme:% of this prophecy in Great Britain 
during the years 1918-1929. All measures de been framed with the'expres object of re- 
gaining the lost credit and fins EE impor tance of the City The restoration of the pound 
starling, the liquidatjon of Britain's indebtednes® to America, the deflationary policy 
pursued” at this tine, the toning*dowm of the Protectionjst practices adopted during the 
war time, the return to @rthodox finance, the atempt to make London a distributor of - 
capital as before and the attempte to sacrifice agriculture and consider finance and. 
commerce as vital factorsin the: national economic structure have all been dne to the 
dictates of the City interests and these are considered as identical with the interests 
of the nation, . b "i S e 
e e ` 3 
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E L. THE DEVIL DANCE. | 


In early Tibet there were two national dances which held | 


precedence to all others, these were the “ Devil Dance” and 
the “Lama Dance." "Of these the “Devil Dance” was certain- 
ly the moi no pular, and was originally a religious: ceremony of 
the old Bon faith which ‘flourished i in, Tibet pfior tohe introduc- 
tion of Buddhism and was inftendéd to peopitiate the devils and 
various earth-demons, the worship of which "formed «tlg, basic 
principles of the Bon ritual. Later it degesferated into æ grotes- 
que ceremonial dance, held princigally at night, in which the 
performers disguised themselves in hideous masks Tepresenting 
various animals and demofis, and careered wildly around a figure | 
of Buddha or a huge bon-fire, uttering wild cries and imitating ° 
as closely as possible the motions of the varióus animals they. 
represented. The significance of these masks was explained by 
"their facial expression and was intended by the Lamas to instruct, 
the ignorant on-lookers in the basic principles of the Buddhist 
faith. Thus the man who lived a cruel life, would «later, accord- 
ing to theelaws of Karma and re-birth, -as interpreted "by the 
Lamas, returned to this earth in the form*of the beast or demon 
he most nearly represented. Gradually, however, with the 
ennobling indueace of Buddhism and the introduction of a supe- 
rior class of Lamas into the various monasteries all over Tibet, 
the > popularity of the Devil "Dance died out, but many of its 
rites, cos&umes, etc., were incorporated and the Lama Dance we 
see to-day is actually a co; mingling of the two. A description: 
of this dance I give in*detai] below. : 

There are indications tbat this dance was held before thre 
large Tibetan Monagtety which crowned the summit of Obser- 
vatory Hill, Darjeeling, early inthe*roth century. Later after 
Hs partial destruction by tbe Gurkhas’ the Sanga Shetrupling 
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Monastery, as it is now called, was removed to Bhutja Basti, 
where it stands*to this day. 

* A*description of this Monastery will be ‘interesting. Ofigi- 
nally built entirely« of wdod, it was “constructed in the usual 
Tibetan style, with sculptured pillars and highly ornamerfted roof 
and cornices. “ With the introduction, however, of modern 

` systems of building, a stone structure gradually sprung'up round 
the old monastery till practycally the wholesof.the original wooden 
building was incased in stone. Much of its original@eauty hæs 
consequently beenelost, this is h$wever" compensate for by a 
visit to the interior. , . ° n 

The T emple*proger, or Holy of Holies, as it were, consist- 
ed of a small chamber about 20 ft. square. The roof is supported 
by eight carved pillars, painted red, green and gold and placed 
ip two parållel rows, forming af isle down which the Lamas 
advante to the altar. The interior ofethis chamber is lighted by 

* seven silver. lamps, the fuel for which consists of melted 
butter. Three dte placed on each side of the altar, with one, 
the largest, in the middle. By the ghostly flicker of these 
lights is discernible the faces of various deities, saints and* 

* demons painted in glowing colours on the. surrounding: walls, 
_ while beneath canopied seats, at the extreme end of the cham- ~ 
„ber, are thrátestatues of the Buddha in his three best known . 
attitudes of meditation. These statues, which are made of brass, 
are about four feet in height (the middle one being slightly larger) 

` and are evidently objects of great venération to the ignorant 
folk who vidit this. Temple. Along one of the wall arranged in 

* order, are the sacred scriptures 6f the Lamas. These consist 
of 120 volumes, each about 23 'x1'X6" deep. They sare 
wrapped in red and orange *colowred silk and appear to be of great. 
antiquity. The books themselves af& bound; the covers being 
af wood, beautifully carved" and brown With age. The pages 
which are of a dark green colour are fully sz of an inch in 
thickness, and are covered with sacred writings to the Pali 
script, done in gold or yellow paint. | . 

z e 
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Qutside, in the small court-yasd and along the road lead. 
ing to the Monastery are numerous prayer flags. These consist 
of a tufted pole to which i is attached along strip “of white cloth - 
neatly inscribed with the sacred text of thé Làmas.—'' Om mani 
padme'hom" (Hail to the Lotus in the Lily). 

Onthe day of the Lama Dance these ` prayer flags are 
removed and the court-yard is gaily decorated with colouréd 
bunting. The statu€é of the largest Buddha is brought out 
and plac# a short distance from the Monastery, facing the 

"entrance. In the centre is a Shrine, of ‘gotd-lucl,’ composed 
. principally of coloured threat, paper andsilags. The worshippers 
advanee towards this shrine, spray it with handfuls oé«ice or 
lay various votive offerings, such as fruit, «milk, etc., before it. 

The dance now commences® Heralded with a flourish of 
trumpets, a clanging of cymbals and beating of drums, the 
Lamas, niade hideous with their grotesque daken troop | 
slowly out of the Temple and commence tovircle slowly round ` 
the shrine of "good.luck." Gradually, witlt" the music, the 
speed of the dancers increase. .They work themselves up into 

“a réligious fury, whirling swiftly round and round, till exhausted, 
when with one accord they rush into the Monastery and the 
' first part of the dance is finished. The second part which i is 
more of aeplay requires some explanation. . 

Early in the oth century, King Rat-pa-chen, grandson of 
King Thi-srong Detseen of Tibet, who was a great champion 
and upholdeg of the Buddhist faith was treacherously murdered 
by his younger brother Lang Darme. The latter then as- 
cended the throne and in, revenge upon the Lamas who had 
elected hjs elder brother in preference to him, he drove them 
out of Tibet, robbed their monasteries, and destroyed their 
sacred books. As may be expected | he was untversally hated 
and a plot was’ soon’ formed for his assa@ssiaation which = 
accomplished with cqnstimmate skill. * 

Assuming the guise of Black*Mat Dancers, Pal Dorje, a 
.young Lama of Lha-lung, with three companions, used to dance 

9 10 è : * 
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. daily below the King S Palage. For a, time their efforts were 
unsuccessful bht one day. the shouts of the people attracted 
the Kifig to his window. Here he beheld the dancers and°so 
‘pleased was he ‘with their skill that he threw them a few coins. 
Meekly the Lamas adyanced to collect the coins, when, "finding 
themselves sufficiently near they. drew short javelins from the 
ample folds of their sleeves and in a mqment transfixed fhe King. 
. In the ensuing tumult and confusion.the three assassins made 
good thgir escape and springing on black horses fl the City. - 
Reaching the Kyi-chu River which flows by the outskirts of 
; Lassa, they plunged into the stréant from whence their horses. 
-emergegl ein theif’ nafural white colour (for ‘they had been 
E blackened with soot) and turning their coats so that 
‘the. white lining below only» shewed, they turned their horses’ 
heads and róde boldly back by thé same road by which they 
had: Come. In a few minutes theyemet the King's soldiers in 
° hot pursuit and they called to thêm enquiring whether some 
Black Hat Dañgers had passed their way. Pal Dorje replied 
truthfully that they had and advised thém to hasten as the 
fugitives had but recently crossed the river. Thus by a bold* 
sratagen the assassins escaped. IE 
_..- The scene of this assassination is now éndated in the ` 
— part 8r the dance. Two effigies, one representing Lang 
Darma.and another«he Makalaka (God of Death) are brought 
in and. placed i in the centre of the arena. Black Hat Dancers 
now appear and circle round and round the effigy of King 
Darma at Which they thgow darts composed of .dough. The 
Lamas. next appear and imitafing the animals they represent . 
.gore- and tear the effigy to pieces laying the remains at the feet 
of the Makalaka. They now form up in the following order. 
First comes Ye-she- Gongpo with a Blacke face and three eyes, 
as. King. of the Ogres. "With hin is Pis consort Lhama Mag. . 
zarma, with a blue faces Next and im order follow, Tse-mara 
with a red face, “ Lang " the bull headed ogre, the tiger, the 
lion, the roe, the '* Sa- dag" the monkey, the stag, the crocodile | 
. . ` 
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arid varfous óther earth demons. “The processjon now starts 
headed by Black Hat Dancers bearing in their midst the,shrine 
of " good-luck." The start of this procession is the sign for 
the outbreak ‘of general rejoicings, for besides its historical 
and religious character, the Lama Dance is an inaugural 
ceremonye welcoming the Tibetan New Year (February the 
14th) and expelling the " old. Thus with one accord the on-. 
laokers. set gip a yell, clashing cymbals, blowing horns, bugles, 
pipes, whÉfles, or contentedly yelling to their. fullest Capacity. | 
Thus amid general rejoicings, the Tibt stan New Year is officially - 
inaugurated and a new era of peace and h&pptness assured,. 
with the destruction of the old shrine E ^ Good: Litt," a: 
new one having taken its place. 

e e . 2 2 


Tl. Tee Rain DANCE. 


- Q9 


Of the various other dances of the Tiletans, the Raih , 
Dance is certainly the next most interesting. This dance fs’ 
perforned exclusively by women and it is considered most. 
unlucky for any man,to witness it. The dance is held princi. 

„pally at ‘hight preferably with a full moon. | 

I am not sure if this dance is held in upper Sikim, bei 
droughts are very rafe, but I should like to describe one I 
witnessed. in the Terai. It was amongst the Rajbansis of. 
Cooch Behar, the original inhabitants of these tracts, who have 
wandered. north and spread themselves all over the* Terai and ` 
Southern Dooars. e 

As even here these* dances are extremely uncommon, L. 
lost no opportunity to ascertain the exaet time and place, and.. 
midnight found us (a local pienter anti myself)*safely ensconced .: 
In a huge pepul tree, *from which point of vantage we had a; 
good view of the whole scene. What amused me at the a 
onset was the large nitmber of men, boys, young men, old men. 
and fossils of ninety summers apd over, who, in spite of its.) 
reputed ill-luck, flocked to witness the performance, : EL 
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The dance, was heldein a smal clearing in thë jungle 
besidegethe half-dried bed of some stream. Shortly after we 
had taken up our positions, about twenty women, mostly young 
girls, accompanied by some aged females bearing drums and 
cymbals appeared. If their midst they bore the image of some 
deity, whom I afterwards came to learn was called @Hudum 
Deo" a Rain God of great repute in {hese districts. The 
- idol was made of mud and as far as I can remember was 

painted fed, This they set in the cemtre and orddbeded to 
watch the moon. This céntinwed, until the moon was fairly 
over-head, when éhe aged females startéd the music. ` The ` 
sound* ¥ was not unpléasant, very much like the * Mohorrum 
Drums" punctuated at regular intervals by a sharp clang 
from the cymbals. The instant,the music stdrted the young 
girls sprang to their feet, they then proceeded to strip them- 
eselves nude and forming a circle round the idol commenced to ` 
dance, breaking the while into a wild plaintive chant. At first 
"their movements were slow and certainly graceful and they 
seemed to be pleading with the god for some special favour—., 
rain. But as the dance proceeded the music grew louder and 
more compelling. The movements of the dancers grew wilder , 
and swifteremd the plaintive character of their chant changed. 
Gradually they seemed to work themselves into a fury. Swing- 
ing their hands around their heads, twisting and contorting 
their bodies, they whirled round and round. No longer did 
they plead with the god, instead they heaped every vituperation 
and abuse upon him—spitting aud hissing at the idol. Their 
singing changed to songs of the most *obscene type, till ia a 
final burst of fury they fel upen the idol, breaking it to: pieces ` 
and scattering t the*remnants"m all detections. The music now 
eased and the erforrfiers after dressing themselves returned 
to the villagt. $ ll through this ceremony not a single male was ` 
visible, although I was perfectly aware afid so probably were 
the dancers, that the whole population of the village were inter- - 


ested spectators. | 2 : 
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Thé meaning of this dance & clear to anyone who has 
studied native customs. ‘“Hudum Deo” the Raiy God is y wor- 
shipped all the year rqund by these people and so long’ as he 
does his duty and sends rain he is “both venerated and loved. 
But the year he fails in this duty he is taken outside the village 
and disggaced in the manner described. Should rain fall during 
the dance, however, or the sky becomes overcast, the repentant 
god is brought hothe | rejoicing and rematala with every mark 
of respeege « ' : M. | 

ps III. BURIAL .CestoMs. E: 

didi tle many strange customs d thé Tibetans! their 
burial rites are certainly the strangest andaħost gruesome. 

There are four well knowre systems of burial, namely, 
burial by land, by water, by fire and by air. N » 

Burial by land is the nost seldom used and is only A ee 
toin the case of epidemics, such as sneall. Lpox, when it ds" 
employed to'dispose of large numbers of corpses speedily. å 

Burial by water is confined only to the poorest classes, 
‘who cannot afford the cost of labour or of fuel for burying or 
cremating their dead. The body is usually taken to some 
lonely spot on the banks of a pool or giver, weighted with stones 
and flungein with littłe or no ceremony. oo R 

Burial by fire is resorted to by the *wealthy, but the cost 
ef fuel and the erection of a responsible funeral pyre is such 
that few Tibetans can afford, consequently the majority resort to 
what is the scommonest, the cheapest and certainly the most 
sanitary or gruesome method of disposing of their dead, namely, . 
burial byeair. . . 

" When a Tibetan dies, his relatjves immediately send inti- 
mation to the family Lama. This dignitary robes himself for 
the occasion, selects" certain sacred boekse containing ther 
„ritual for the dead, spells for exorcising evil spirits and armed 
"with a trumpet, made usually. from a human thigh- bone, pro- 


. ceeds to the spot. | 2 8 
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"^. Arriving here he gives e. few preliminary fourishés with, 
the thigh- bone, mutters a couple of spells and then enters the 


" building. Reaching the sidg of the corpse the Lama sits down 


and commences the recital of an interminable litany, which is 
only interrupted fer the'partaking of refreshments, tea and chang . 
(Beer). In upper Tibet where the climate permits, thee corpse 


is kept for three or four days, but üsuglly this part of the 


ceremony terminates on the day following the death. The. 
Lama noW® informs the relatives that the soul of thè depart- 
ed has return&d to Nirvana» or, Whatever heaven his sanctity 
and good deeds engitled him to, and immedilte preparations are ` 
made fe®the burial: . ; 
There is a elass of people in Tibet called Lagbas, whose' 
sole duty it isto dispose of © the bodies of the- “dead, These 
peBple gre considered accursed and are shunned. They live in 
miserable little huts.on the outskirt of the city. They are ` 
permitted to have ho intercourse with the inhabitants and 
mary and inter-marry strictly in their own sphere. They are 
filthy in their habits and wretchedly poor, in fact the Lagbas 
and all connected with them aré considered as “taboo” in Tibet. 
The body of the deceased is placed on a ‘bier consisthhg of 
two wooden, foles, held together by cross pieces. On this 
frame a “rough net-work of rape is woven and. the whole- cover- 
ed with white cloth. This bier is carried through the city by 
four men, preceded by the Lama muttering incantations and ` 
blowing strenyously on the thigh-bone, while the’ relatives and- 
friends of the deceased follow behigd. Reaching the ‘outskirts 
of the City the corpse is laid on the greund when after a few 
more incantations the Lama retires accompanied by*the felatives © 
and‘ friends. If, however, the deceased i is a rich man, the 
Lama before retifing remeves the clotlies in which the corpse 
has - been dressed $h the presence of the r:latives who raise no 
objection. In fact the Lama will often cali on the relatives 
tlie next day clad in these very clothes and endeavour to cole! 
his dues, . ' . i 
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|... The retiring of the, Lama, the relatives and friends is a 
‘signal for the Lagbas to commence operatiorts. Armed with 
iron hooks these human ghouls advance, transfix the corpsé and ` 
drag it back to their village. Here'they strip it nude, sharing 
the gafments and funeral clothes among, themselves, and then 
.at their leisure proceed to deal with the body. 
In "front of the villages of these people is to be seen 
several stout stakes dtiven firmly into the ground. To one of 
‘these thy, corpse is hooked by an iron spike driven through the 
brain. Armed. with saws, axes, kukris, etc$ ‘the Laghas now 
_proceed to chop up the body, Stripping the flesh from the bones. 
During this operation hundreds of vultufes Yollect round the | 
spot, and when the skeleton has been stytpped clean, she flesh 
is thrown to the birds. The bones are next taken and ground 
between two huge stones, *it is thén mixed with fhe substange 
_of the brain, the blood amd remaining viscera and made into 
pellets, which in turn are thrown to the valtures. Thus, even” 
in death, the good Tibetan performs this last sacred act iq 
giving his flesh to the birds for their sustenance. 
Queer stories are told of the Lagbas. These unfortunate 
people live in sueh misery that they frequently go mad. In 
their insamity they develop cannibalistic tendencies and often 
contest with the veltures for the gruesome mffSels'that are 
thrown to’ them. The man-eating Lagba is known as an 
"Aghorn" a regular wild man of the woods, and from the 
“ Aghori" comes the fabled “‘Charail” or siren of the forest. 
It is said that when a LABOR in hig wandering "through the 
woods meets a beautiful woman, he kills her and discarding his 
forter body enters into hers and thus appearing in the guise 
of a beautiful woman in distrtss, Allures many a benighted 
traveller to his doom. « — * 
|. . The burial ceremony of a Dalai "Lama er priest of deine 
tion differs, of course, considerably from the above mentioned 
method of disposing of his body, Lkwsuch cases the body is 
_ placed in a box and embedded is a marsh salt. The. priests.in 
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attendance keep muttering chants while the progress of, sprink- 
ling and embédding is in progress, the chanting being accom- 
panied by- music. When the body, has been completely 
embedded in the satt, thre box is placed i in a temple for a period 


of three or four months during which period offerings are made 


to it. The disciples of the deceased keep vigil night and day 


‘in turn, while prayérs and incantations are sung over the body: 


After this period all the watery poftions of the body are 
absorbed by the salt and the corpse becomes dry eA, hard. ft 
‘is now taken ouf of the,box and a composition made of clay, 
pulverised sandlewood and- cértain* unknown drugs, is spread 
over Je body, "resulting in a natural image of the deceased. 
This image is then covered with gold leaf and carefully put 
away in a kind of tabernacle which in turn is placed in a highly 
decorated Shrine. These structüres are inlaid with gold and 
silver according to the rank and sanctity of the deceased Lama 
and are objects ef great veneration to the many worshippers 
„who throng these temples. 

. The salt in which the corpse is first embedded is not 
thrown away. It is considered to have acquired great virtue 


| and to be a sort of panacea for all ills.* It is sold oply toa 


privileged class—aristocrgts and priests of distinctien—and is 
swalloWed "by them in small doses either by A Oo» dissolved 
in water. : . 

The Tibetan has no sentiment about this dead. Conse- 
quently he has no cemeteries. But among certain classes, who 
accepting certain doctrines of the Hindus, burn their dead, there 
are numerous graves, containing ‘only the charred bones, to be 
found m various isolated spots in the hill side., Thgse graves 
consist of a single, white-waslfed conical usu inset with 
small, niches im which aye painted various protective deities. As 

' "another membes of the family dies another storey is added and . 
so‘on until a regular family vault consssting of three or four 
such structures, set one upon the other is erected. The summit 
is usually crowned with.’a sihgle spire the base of which is, 
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decorated on all four sides with, watchful 26 to ward off 
evil influences. 

| ” The Tibetan, however, makes a fetish of his holy men, and 
all over the hill sides are to be seen é‘ Cfortens " or “ Manis” 
erected to commemorate the memory of some uibus saint, 
a relic of whom is ao concealed in the foundation. 
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And now, that Love*has come and gone, 
The night is haunted, and the wastrel Moon —— 
Jeers pallidly at all my ghosts Ir 
Who troop around me, wan and sad. 
Oh ghostly dreams of that first Spring, 

When violets and perfumes merged 

Into*my first love's face, and alle -. - s 
Lifes music echoed in my happy heart. uis 
The night envisions you, my early love. 

‘Too sweet to last, but then, you never knew. 

Yet stil the fragrance of the flowers, " 

And music heard at twilight, brings back . | 
The ghosts of memory of that first Spring, 

And love, so bitter-sweet, that came and passed nte by. 


**-  * LILY S. ANDERSON 
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aaa S PEASANT PRQPRIETORSHIP IN INDIA 
s (4 Rey — : 


: a 
Mr. B. M. in criticising our “ Peasant Proprietorship in Iglia^" in the 
Calcutta Review for’ December, 1924, has said that he is entirely at ` 
one with us—though he has pointed out what he calls ^ the defects 
of the bgok." A word in py is one from us, za Mid shall "be 
brief : PEEL 
The “process” for bringing fhout the abolition of the ‘Permanent 
Settlement, has *notwit hae "been said, “ made elear, for the reasopings are 
-obscure™ "ou view js that not only should the Permahent Settlement be 
abolished and justice dofte to the cultivator who produces food from the 
soil for the nation but also the rack-renting temporary settlements of 
: Goverpment Estates under the name of KAas MaAals. The process of the 
abolition should be simple and on the .sanfe lines, followed in similar cases 
in the advanced countries of the world, a compassionate allowance being 
paid where hardships may acerué,—the amount of which should in no case 
impose a greater burden on the cultivators or on the revenue upon them 
than they can bear. There is no room here, as it appears to us, for any 
abstruse reasoning, and the charge of obseurity, seems to us somewhat out 
of place (p. 508). | ti 
The progiction of food for the nation is the first and most ‘important 
consideration, and the first duty of the State is. sto see that tho land yields 
the maximum quantity.of food it is capable of yielding. To treat the 
arable land as mere ^ inter-changeable property," and to place the food- 
_produeing cultivator in a state of subordination to a profiteering middle- 
man, who h&$ no direct intepest in securing increased production, who is to 
reap the benefits of the tillage without*sharing in its burdens, is an outrage 
upon the rights of the whole nation, for the*benefit of a handful of inter- 
lopers and the State anxiogs to discharge its duty to tlle natibn can never 
allow it, or look on wath indifference, whig. it is happening,—with impu- 
nity. *lt is sugi@al. Doeseour, critic mean to gay that the interest ^ of the 
“tiller and of tillage end*the life of the nation should be jeopardized for the. 
benefit of a "handful of unproduetive middle men? We cannot support 
such a view and as a punishment our critic eharges us with having left 
the “constructive aspect” -of the question “in a haze." Only look at 
what the Statute of Quia Emptores provides for England (p. 507). 


- ~ 
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: The common cant goes that “India is an "agricultural country,” - 
which mezhs, as the fact stands to-day, that vith our industries killed and 
our land settlements, temporary as well as Permanent, India teday is 


become literally the burial grannd of agricultyre and of the “ agricultural 


classes.” As early as the days of the Rigveda, India with her loom, 
“lantu” as well as her plough-share “ phala ” at work was as much am 
industrial country as it was agricultural. It is disgraceful to us that she 
should to-da ay be only an agricultural country with the cultivators perish- * 
ing like flies from stayvat*on ud malnutrition. The production of the 
wealth of a nation does not depend upon raw, but on finished products, and 
the true sour? “ofa nation’s wealth iseindustries and commerce—“ Vanyye 
Vasati Lakshmi.’ The Permanent , setélementt by diverting capital from 
industries and commerce *to' the bairen channel of spegulation i in land for. 


mere profit has helped to kill our industries by turning our. monit men . 
into sharking middle men, the sleeping partners of the produge of fhe soil >` 


taking no part in maintaining the efficien¢y of the soil for food-production. 
The right of such sleeping ud is no better than “the tight diving, 
of kinge to govern wrong.” No one disputes the right of the State to. 
receive contribution and taxes from the peasantry, provided as in England, 
the peasant has an income above the assessable minimum, which in England 


is £ 160 per annum or about Rs. 200 per month. In India that minimum 
ought ot to be less than Hs. 50 per month. That contribution too 


can only be demanded by the State asa right, when the State has faith-. 
fully disegarged its duty of protecting the crops from floods, ete., and the. 


cattle‘from’ theft, starvation, ete,,'as in Hindu and Mahomedan | times. 
Our critice seems to thinkethat kings are to behave themselvés towaTs the 


peasantry as though they were only but ravenous wolves in a flock of 


sheep whose “problem,” says our critic “ was to set up the best method of 
collecting the due share of the product,” without discharging their duties 
to thie’ peasantry? ‘The problem rather was to help the eultivater to obtain 


from the soil its maximum yield recejying an “adequate contribution—as 
y b q 


our poet says—^ Sahasragunamytsrashtum.” King George III, as we have 
pointed out, liound down the Directors of the Hast India Company “to . the 


_ ancient land laws of India thus requiring "them "to diseharge their duties to 


the’ peasantry before claiming any contribution or tax frem them. .The - 
Permanent Settlement, as Well as the Tenfporary Betjements as a fiscal 


policy were thus «lira vireg, and the Zeminglars created thereby, not to 


speak. of the endless claim of tenure—and | under tenure-holders—are: 


interlopers,—and at least, as long as "they do not discharge the düty | 


of protecting the crops and este of the culttvators, it is POEMA AME. 


“ 
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b spaik of their rights to pi portion of the produce as rent or tax (pp. 
508-9). 


How then does the elaim for eompensation stand? To whom i is 
eonfpenSabion justly done, and from whom? To the Zemindar who usurped 
the proprietorship of ghe cyltfvators’ lands, or to the cultivator who was 
šo long deprived of his right of property in his own land! ? We leave: it to 
our eritie to answer the question. As for the cultivators as a class, we 
presume they will be quite willing to forego their claim to compensation, 
provided they now get back what was thefrs from time immemorial. No 
compensation ean be justly “due to a usurper, and there can be no just 
demand for a “ huge sum” to be paid to the Zemindar, eestoration « of . 
one's private property to the qwner. however fardy, eannot be ealled * 
spoliation and an attack on rights ‘of private property." There is 
therefére enothing®impi&eticable, nothing wrong on our proposal, A 


-*]awlesg law " is no law. In the ease of hardship to any party-—the 


cultivators as a Class, we presume, will.be glad to pay to any sufferer a 
reasonable sum as compassionate allowagce (p. 510). — 
> =Æ will surely throw new light if we take into eonsideration the anid: 


e laws of America, but we do not suggest the “ abjuring of land revenue ' 


altogether. What, we press for is that the revenue from the cultivators 


« should be strictly confined within the limits of the “assessable minimum, ” 


say confined to incomes above Hs. 5U per month as in all civilized countries, 
and spent exclusively in effecting improvements in agriculture for the 
benefit of the agricultural classes, As for the framing of a detailed scheme, 
it is as yet uncalled for. We hope to see to it, when one, is called for. 
There diem m harm if a universal ineome tax is substituted for the present 
rack-renting systems of the settlement, permanent or temporary, leaving 
the .starved millions to the tender mereies of the adventurous. If the 
District Boards are vested with the power of assessing the revenue of the 
cultivators there need be no “ handing over the illitetategmillions " to the 
mercies of “ "under-paid asseseors of taxes ” (pp. 510-11). « 

' Any assessment of rent or revenue upon people who already starve 
because the income falls below the assessable minimum, is sure to lead to 
the “ryots’ ruin.” We hav® poreens) knowledge of sama of poor ryots 
in Backerganj and Tfppeiah driven homefess wifh their wives and children 
"after their hoffiesteads werg sokl for arrears of sent due to Zemindars, and 
no question ebein£ raised in the civil® courts whether the Zemindar duly - 


“perfor ‘med his duty of protecting crops and eattle, on the discharge of 


whieh alone any demand fof rent could be justified. As to the common 
cant that we having lightened the’ burden,of the cultivators—if you take a. 
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plebeseite of the ryots you will find that nothing of the kind has been done, 
On thé ‘contrary from the Increase in the prices of the, barest necessities of 
life, combined with the diminished yield of food-crops by the soil, for want 
of that lawful protection of crops and cattle, to which the Ryot has 
a right. famines are become perennial. Out critic all along forgets that 
the Hindu Kings and the Muhammedan Emperors did what they could 
to protect the crops, and found food for the cattle in return for what they 
took from the cultivators. As for the “terms which the tenants consider 
fair" in rent enhangement cases in Settlement Proceedings, we ourselves. 
espent about two years in Settlement Work, and cannot be expected to. take 
for granted the ipse dixit o£ a Zemindar or his friend, as to what the tenants 
themselves consider as fair. Mre R. ©. Dutt indeed ‘pressed for the 


' extension of the Permafient Settlement to tlle rest, of, India where the. 


land is held by $he Government direct. as thei? property - or "Kies Mahal 


- subjecting the cultivator to periodical rack-renting. Qur positfon is quite 


different. We press for the abolition €f both the Permanent Settlement 
and of the Government Khas M@hals—the land being really the abso]nte 
property of the cultivator. elt is not fair to say that we suggest the 
abolition of rent or tax of land altogether. What we plead for is te 
confine the tax on land on the income of the cultivat@r above the assess&ble 
minimum,—say above Rs. 50 per month (pp. 511-12). . - >> e * 

Our eritie says that it is an exploded doctrine—to talk of the 
ryot as “ toiling from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve.” It is 
is diffiqilt to see the relevancy of his raising that question, when the point 
at issue is teally the ryots’ right of property in his: soil. els not the wish 
father to the thought? e > Grant that “most of the lanfi “wiTh the per- 
manently settled area is one-cropped.”” Grant «that the ryot has employ- 
ment only for a total of “three months during the year." Who could have 
the effrontery to deny that during those three months the ryot has to 
drudge slave-léke "* from morn to......dewy eve." To this add the fact 
that during the remaining nine months of tle year the ryot has no employ- 
ment orno employment on living wage. If it were like that to the 
peasantry ef any of the advanced countries of the world they vould have 
been given unemployment pensions. ‘As, it happens, here, the ryot, the poor 
producer of our food, himself has to starve with wife ang children, and is 
the first to die of famine, ufhlaria, or Kala-zàr. Aye “ get for him something 
to labour for" on a living;wage. We nevgr suggested that’ the ryot had 


over-employment ona Eu wage. Far from it. One who was an officer 


for ten long years, in the interior of Backergunj, Tippera, ete., is expected 
te know something of £he “ realities of the situation ” (pp. 512-13.) 
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We are extremely sorry to learn that some expressions we used has 
given offence to any lover of theelndian peasantry like our eritfe who 
admits. that he appreciates our motive and is “entirely at one" with ys. 
" Faithful are the wounds of a friend." I thqught I was only calling 


a-spade-a.spade. That is ry ohly plea. Surely “abuse” is. no argument, ` 


and.Heaven forbid that I.should have recourse to abuse to supply the 
plaee of argument. ‘Our eritie should also remember that mere argument 
forsits own sake, is waste of time, for “though van. quished"one can 
argue still.” The greatest controversialist ofe the world, our own 
Sankaracharyya gave it as his. opinion—‘tarkasya chapratishthitat- 
vai." There js no finality in mere argument^ for any argent spun 
out to endless length. Life is action, life is motion, and a bit of plain 
speaking like a bligter, may 1 rhake us to action on thé principle of what the 


doctors cal, counter- intitation. Let our critic reflect how,callous, how. a 


pathetic tle’ landlords -aSea class are to the sufferings of the starving 
peasantry. While the advanced coustries of the world are fighting tooth 
and nail to help the peasantry: with -loans** without interest, bounties, un- 
employn%nt and old age, and state-aided ingurance against disease and 
accidents, our own landlords and educated classes are merely sitting 
on. the fence “arguitg and arguing without end and without doing any- 


tifing to save our peasantry from starvation. We sleep on, resenting if 


any one tries to disturb our sleep: by the use of intemperate lancuage: worse 
still, vampire-like we quietly and self-eomplacently go on sucking the life- 
blood. of. the: poor peasantry, not a voice of protest belng heard frog. any: 
quarter, We disglaim all'pretenjions to originality. We pleads for bare 
justice. fox" fe tent. of our people, Should the claim: for justige stir up 
“ elass or communal warfare” ouf case would. seém to be hopeless, But 
we trust in Providence, and hope against hope. 


Dwisapgs Darra 
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j ' IS HAMLET A PROBLEM?" * * 
e ° ) T. T x i 


It pay seem presumptuous to’ attempt once more to solve 
what has been almost universally abandohed as “the sphinx 
of modern literature." But Hamlets such a fascinating study . 
‘that everfestudent of Shakespeare is irresistibly attracted to it 
and feels impelled to prove to the world thaf he ha$ not merely 
enjoyed but understeod the’ piece. What emboldens him in this 
venture isthe assurance that however* poorly his* emierprise 
might thrive he would be in a numerous and extremely’ honour- - 
ble company.- - - : g 

There is a pbi feature in Hamlet that plaas it ing cless 
apart among the plays of “Shakespeare. While the action of his, 
other plays follows a more or less logical: course and is clearly 
intelligible in its development and sequence, that of Hamlet 
seems to be shrouded in obscurity. The action, or rather the 
inaction, of the hero seems to have been-left inadequately explain- 
ed .in ethe play. “Why does Hamlet delay to revenge his 
father’s murder?" is an obstinate -qf@estion that? haunts every 
student of the play and he fails to find a satisfactory reply to it. 
He feels that something is lacking, some link is missing which 
would have explained the inexplicable course of the action and - 
the mysterieus' conduet of the hero. He is confüsed and 
bewildered, dnd ends by swelling the usual cry, “ os 
Hamlet is an insoluble riddle—it is a. ‘problem.’ ’ 

Yet*in extremely curious thing about it is that One who 
approaches: the play for sheer enjeyment, either in his study 
or at the theatre, hardly experiences any sense cfe deficiency i n 
it. Zamlet. has been. alwhys one of the mé@st successful an 
‘popular plays, and this” alleged mystery in it, that has been 


t 
tA paper read at. the inaugural eons of &he Dácen University English Association, 


” 25th of November, 1924. œ 
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puzzling the critical world fon the last three centuries, has not 
ever stood in jhe way of niaking Hamlet “the darling of every 
country in which the literature of England has been fostered.” 
Our imaginative impression ‘of the play does not oe the 

consciousness of any» difficulty in it at all The “ problem " 
therefore. is not aesthetic but intellectual, and is confined to ‘the 
world of Shakespeatean scholars and oritics. Of course a mere 
aesthetic or “ ' mpressionist*' judgment of ‘a piece of literary art 
is out of eourt in the realm of scientific criticism, ybut it is 

" undeniable that the*aesthetig i impression which a drama produces, 
if that 1 e a iS faily universal, certainly raises a strong. 
^, presungption that "thesimpression i is the fact’; and one *should 
not forsake it infavouref a contrary position alee: arguments of 
an overwhelming character aré advanced to rebutats suggestions. | 
Agart.from this, in the case af Hamlet in particiflar we cannot 
entertain the position, “ Hamlet’s dey isa mystery " without 
styltifying the play Altogether, and declaring it to be a complete 
failure as a work of art; for this delay of Hamlet is not a minor 
factor i in the drama, but its basic theme and the chief centre of 
its dramatic interest. To say that Hamlet’s delay. has been 
left mysterious. and unexplained is to bring against thee drama 
the charge ofe obscurity ie the presentation of its hefo who, in 

- this piece, much more than anywhere else, gis the whole play: 

Those who treat the play as a ‘problem’ offer a counsel of 
despair, and give up the drama as one whose action cannot be 
explained from within. They then stretch forth their own 
imagination tó find, if possible, an extraneous sofution of the 
mystery. The most remarkable achieyement in this direction 
is the work of Mr. J. M. Robertson, who, in a treatise entitled 
The Problem of Hgmfet andy also i ina recent work, Hamlet once 
more, has triasto establish that the cafise, of ‘the delay’ is to 
“Be traced to,the eircumstance that Shakespeare’ s Hamlet is not - 
a planned drama, but a wofk of adaptation, He has attempted 

to prove that it is based uffdn am old play, probably written by 
Eun "e in which a youhg prince did not put a pen to. 
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death. immediately, and has suggested that whereas this- delay 
was. explained clearly in that play; Shakespeare in adapting. the 
story for his drama has retained the delay, but .furnislfed* no 
reasons to account for‘it. Now to Say this is to declare that. 
Hamlet’$ unexplained delay. is due to Shakespeare's unskilful 
adaptation of an old play, upon which his work is based. But 
was Shakespeare usually a failure in his. recasting of old . 
materials for the production of his dgamas, nearly all of which 
" afe modelled on old plays or based on borrowed stories? His 
works as £ whole rathét bear an eloquent etéstimpny to his 
almost magical power of teanfntuting base metals into gold. 
Without being so bold as to deny, out of Hand; she’ poseibifity of 
Mr.-Robertson’s learned contentions, I woukl only say this that 
we cannot readily subscribe to his conjectural theory, which 
relates to an olde play which ts not extant, and whith does not - 
fit in with Shakespeare's extraordinary success in the rest of 
his works .in improving upon his originals, and implies that the * 
most popular of his plays can be understood only in terms ot 
some earlier play. | : 
* Akin to Mr. Robertson's theory are what have been charac- 

terised by Prof. Bradley as “objective theories" concerning 
Hamlet. Gne of them is the “ Swiss Body-guard thgory,” which 
holds that what restrained Hamlet and delayed hIser Pme Was 
that the King of Denmark was constantly surrounded by a 
dreadful Swiss. Body-guard; another is the “Public Justice 
theory,” which maintains that Hamlet had to wait and collect 
evidence for grraigning the King publicly, because what he 

wanted was not a private revenĝe but public justice. All these 
theoties give up the play itself as hopeless, and seek to patronise 
Shakespeare by suggesting. plausible explanations of the delay 
which might be introduced $f a revised edition ofthe play, and 
_which Shakespeare mifht have uséd "to «avoid this dud 
drawback in his work. . 

This then is the real significance, d the theory that Hamlet 
is a ‘Problem’, and oe who support this theory really do not 
12 
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iin Hamlet for his delay, i in performing his task, but accuse 
Shakespeare of failure tn accomplishing his; and Professor 
Clatofi-Brock very pertinently remarks in his Shakespeares ` 
Hamlet that the "Probletn " is really not one of Hamlet's. 
conduct, but of Shakespeare's misconduct. i 


H e 


We have seen that those who hold that Hemlet | is."a 
' Problem,',maititain that the play cahnot be explhined from 
within. . We should ngtürally* pAuse and return to a closer study 
of th& piece Deffre we throw it overboard by .accepting this 
"position of the “Problemites.” But while we .are searching 
within the play itself we unfortunately encounter there also 
another class of critical opinions *against which we should be 
equally on our guard. These of cousse do not hold the play to 

* be a ‘Problem’ and they find an explanation of Hamlet's 
. delay within theeplay itself. They do not accuse the dramatist 

cd obscurity of presentation, but they find fault either with the 
constitutional character of the hero, or the nature of the task 

. hé is called upon to perform. There are several well-known 
thearies of this class associated with great names. “One of 
thescameettioout the Gordian knot by tracing Hamlet's delay to 
‘an excessive fatness of his body. It places reliance on the. 
stray remark about Hamlet made by the Queen in course of 
his duel with Laertes in Act V, Sc. 2 that 

_ +: “Heds fat and scant of breath." 

. Another theory of this tybe would urge that the delay 
was caused by an excess in Hamlet of the speculative Or. 
reflective habit of. mind? whioh paralysed his faculty fof action. 
Then there ig ahother view thff Hamlet was deranged in 

~ mind and actually a lunatic. All these theories derive support | 
from stray’ passages, hege and there, j jn the play, but there 
is this great objection against them, that they all impute 
to Hamlet a constitutional „abnormality, in physiques temper 


$ 
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or mental habit that made him ungt for any kind of action 
in any circumstance in« which he might be placed. His 
unndtural conduct is traced to a constitutional morbidtty * in 
him which completely paralysed al? powers of action, and 
which Was entirely independent of the „situation in which 
 heis placed in the play. Now, if we accept any of these 
theories, "Hamlet ceases, to be a conscious agent, morally: 
responsible for his conduct, and degenerates into a pathological 
cdse which might have an interest for the medical map or the 
experiments] psychologisf but none for the studeht of literature, 
These theories would jmply that" Hamlet,as he was made by 
nature, was bound to behave in the way in fyhic]? he behafes i in 


the play. They leave no room for conflict jf the hero's mind, l 


allow him no power of voluntary cheice, and i impose his consti- 
. tutional nature upon him as a tompelling power that*forces hig 
along the line of action thaé he pursues in the play. Now, this 
goes counter to the fundamental principleeof Shakespeare’s 


conception of a tragic hero, who is always a free agent, and, 


whose action is ultimately dictated by his own personal choice. 
"The pathological condition which these theories attribute to 
the hero might excite pity, but no real tragic interest; but as 
the play doas make a tragic impressign upon us, we cannot 
accept this,type of theory as an explanation of Hantlé@estelay. 

There is again another class of theories of this kind, which 
is equally unacceptable. The most characteristic of this variety 
is that advanced by Werder in his treaties entitled The Heart 
of Hamlet’s Mystery. He holds that Hamlet’s inaction is to 
be traced to the insurmountable*difficulties of the task imposed 
on him, and'seeks to establish that the obstacle in Hamlet’s 
way was nothing in his character, but was the peculiarly 
difficult nature of the tagk hé‘was called upon fo perform. This 
theory too entirely kills the character-nterest of the piece, and 
‘reduces the play to a mere play of igcident or sithation. It 
thus entirely contradicts our imaginative impression of the piece: 
as one of the most exquisite p'ays ‘af character ever written. 


P" 
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- All these’ theories disintegrate the action of ‘the play; 
those of the former type ‘finding ans explanation of Hamlet's 
delay m his Constitution apart from the situation ‘of the. play, . 
and the latter varigty,, exemplified ifthe view of Werder, 
tracing the delay to the situation, quite irrespective of- the 
character. Thé one holds that Hamlet was incapable of per- 
forming any action, and the other that a task like*the one 
imposed upon him was incapable of being performed by any 
one. Now, as, according to these views, the situation has ro 
share in unfoldmg the character of the hero, hos does the 
character of the | hero, shgpe: and ,develop the situation, they 
practtcally dènye Shakespeare’ s Hamlet the main soyrce of 
‘dramatje interest that a play can have, namely, the inter- Spon 
dence and intêr-action of character and ‘incident. 

- We must, therefore, lay aside these theorigs too for the 
Ba being, and see if we can discover some- other explanation — 

* which will answerzto. our imaginative impression of the play as 

à Shakespeareaft masterpiece, and of the hero as one of Shakes- 

' ptare’s most marvellous creations, endowed with the richest 
character-interest. | 


HI. l E 


e ê a Os 
herrceers in plays do not stand. forthe petsons they 
represent in their wheleness or entirety, bit indicate a phase or 
aspect of them brought out by the situation in which they are 
placed. In short characters in plays are what have been des- 
cribed by *Maurice’ eon in his famous study of Falstaff, 
“dramatic characters," z.e. , adjusted characters ‘devised by the 
dramatist for a pari alar occasion or” situation ,— characters in 
an artificial condition.* Bute the great peculiarity of Shakes- 
pearl’s dramatic “characters is that although they stand: for a 
æ. portion of the q e persons "they: represent, they afford through them. 
a glimpse of the-entire character; so that although seen in the 
part, they are capable of being unfolded and understood: in the 
whole. This roundness and gintegrity which is a special feature 
Ld 
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of Shakespeare s characters, is. very noticeably absent in those 

painted by other dramatists. Thege usually seem to have been 
created only for the dramas where they appear, eand do 
not impress us liké Shakespeare’s gharacters, as living 
beings having an independent larger life outside the special 
situation of the plays. This, while it gives to Shakespeare's 
characfers the life and vitality of humap beings in the flesh, 
renders them, like „persons in real life, liable to be misunder- 
estood; for in them what appears within the drama does not 
sum up the dramatist’ s'entire*conception of dhe character, and 
much is left to be infegred* by fhe imaginative impression of 
' the reader or spectator. This is why Shakegpedre' s, chfracters 
are always ünderstood by a persons in differght ways. 

Now, if all his characters are "characters adjusted. to special 
dramatic situgtions," his Hamlet is pre-eminently*so. Shakes- 
peare has given ample indication to show that the Hamlet that 
we meet with in the play is not what be was in his norma? 
condition, but is one "transformed." We have the testimóny 
of diverse persons in support of the fact of this “ transfortna- 
tion" : In Act II, Scene 2, the King says to Rosencrantz ànd 
Guildenstern, the two school-fellows of. Hamlet :— 


. “ Something have yowe heard M 
e> Of Hanilet’s transformation ; so call it, Tr 
Since nor the exterior nor the fnward man 
Resembles that it was." 
The Queen follows by speaking in the saine strain, and 
beseeches the two young meg to visit 


i e i " My Be much changed son.” e 
e e 
Later on,. in the safae scene? Hamlet Ms refers. to this 


change : ° : - 
“I have of late—but wherefore D know ‘not—lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom , of CXGFIOISPEluuennie s In 


* 


e ło ; 
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Act 1, Scene 2, Ophelia adds her testimony to this transforma- 
tion :— 


e * “QO what a noble mind is here o'erthrown! * 
x * e x . * 
% e 
a M * QO, woe is me, . 


To have seen, what I have seen, see what I see!” 


* All these evidences indicate that it is a ‘transformed’ 
Hamlet that we meet with in the play. Phey imply that the 
normal Hamlet was quite different from this, and that dhe trans- ` 
formation thá£ had thus altered him, almost out of recognition, 
had come upon him “ of hte" t 8, 

Sidg by side fth these indications of the ‘ transformation ` 
of Hamlet, Shakespeare affords us glimpses-of Hamlet’s normal 
character, as it was before the circumstances of the play had 
brqught about this transformation. "The normal Mamlet seems 
to have had a profound admiration for the beauty and greatness 
of man. In Act I], "Scene 2, he says: 


e “What a piece à work is a man! how noble in reason ! how infinite 


in faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable! in action 


how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the 


world! the paragon of animals ! " . : 


He seems to have also had a passionate love fof Nature. 
In the sff®€th fust quoted from, he refers to Uifferent objects of 
Nature in such terms ag these :— 

‘This ‘goodly frame, the earth, this most excellent canopy, the air, 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire, et.” A " 

He also appears to have taken a keen interest in the 
theatre. «In the same scene RoSsénctantz introduces to is the 
players as “ Even those you wert wont to take delight in.’ 

In, Act LY Scene o3:, we find “an indication that he was 
greatly beloved ofthe people: The King "es 


“Yet must not we ‘put the strong lw on him :' 
. He's loved of the distracted multitude.” 


p (ly, 


~ 
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Above all, in Act HI, Scene 2, Ophelia gives us a picture 
of the normal life and character “of Hamlet, glowing v with love 
and j E 


sí e 
“ The courtier’ s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state,e 
e The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 


The observed of all observers." 


° Now, what is the character of the ‘transformatign ’ which 
this nortiat Hamlet uifderweht on account ef the circumstances 
of the play? They brought, abbut a “revolutionary change in his 

conception of human character and in bis attitude towards the 

world. Man'delights him not, no, nor woman neither, Frailty 
and Womanhood become synogymous in his dictionary ; man, 
whom he previously looked apon as “an angel and' a god 7 he 
now thinks, to be “an, arrant knave." The earth appears to 

Dur to be a sterile promontory and the air and the sky to be 
“no Dr thing than a foul and pestilené congregation ‘of 

vapours.” He erases from the tablets of his mind all noble 

ideals that he had imprinted on them, wipes away “all saws of 
books, all forms, all pressures past, that youth and observation 

Eod f there." He has now learnt what he neveg knew before, 
“That one may smile and smile, and be a villait "e sinks 

into the depths of lespair, loses all interest in life, and wishes 

that his “too, too solid flesh would mel, thaw and resolve. 
itself into a dew;" 

All these: show that the situation in which Harhlet is placed 
in the play brings about a complete metamorphosis in him, — 
the joyous, loving, optimistic young man is converted by it into 
a brooding, cynical pessimist. e This knocks on the head all 
those theories, referred to “Before, ‘that. would trace Hamlet’s 
delay to a constitutional melancholy fn himself, - 

But what are the circumstances 4n the play that thus trans- 
form Hamlet? The wicked speed yth which his mother had 
married his uncle, in 7 than two months of his father's death, 

9 


+ 
€ e 


6 
i 
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e 
and the: Ghost's message about the murder of his father by 
his uncle. But why should these events give him such a 
tremendous blow and so completely revolutionise his entire 
conception of humar character ? It is because Hamlet seems 
to-have had by constitution a lofty idealism in his conéeption 
of human character and his view of the ways of the world. 
He had pitched his ideal of conjugal devotion and human 
virtue too high; andit is for this that «the by-no-means 
uncommon events of a woman taking a second mate and a mam 
murdering a'«eignittg brother to pave his own Way to tfe throne, 
gave him a stunning blow that cast him into ¢he slough of cynical , 
despaige But thisIdealism is.not something which is by nature 
morbid er unhealthy, and far from being an impediment to action, 
it is usually a powerful stimulus towards noble effgrts in life. 
ee are now in a position to state that there was nothing 

4n the normal constitution of Hamlet te retard him in the pursuit 
of his revenge. ls*the source of the delay to be traced then to 
the effect of thé ‘transformation’ that came upon him as a 
result of the shock ? 


) IV. 


Now, what is the sature of the effect that this shock 
produces on "him? The fact that it ‘transforms’ hes normal 
mood and temper indYeates ‘that the blow that it dealt him was 
a staggering one. There can be no doubt about this; but a 
keen controversy rages in regard to the question of. sister the 
blow actually killed Hamlet’s entire faculty of action or not. 
There is a large body of critics who hold that it did. Some of 
them maintain that the terrible nerve- shock demented, Hamlet, 
made him actually mad, and,thtrefore, necessarily killed all his 
capacity for agtion. Others are of opinion that the blow gave 

“Hamlet a stunning psychic shock, and’ threw him into such a 
state of dark despair as kilfed his zest in ife and destroyed his, 
faculty of action. Now, i$ we accept either of these two views, 

the problem of Hamlet’s detay is at T solved ; for both the , 


e 
i 


i 
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theories ' hold that the terrible nervous or*psychic shock killed 
Hamlet's entire capacity for action." e If the power to act is lost,. 
proerastination and delay in executing a given deed follqw as a 
matter.of course. But, however tgemendous the force of the 
shock might have proved, does it destroy H'amlet's entire faculty. 
of action? Let us take the two alleged effegts of the shock,. 
one by ome. As for the view that the shock threw Hamlet into 
an actual state of lunacy, we may say, that if those ‘that adhere 
tọ this view claim that Hamlet thefeby lost all powers of free 
choice or ¥élantary actian, they will find little support from the 
text. For although, after Ieaeiymg the shock, Mamlet from 
time to time behavts himself in a wild manner and „utters 
" whirling words, " he as often as not speaks sitrewd sensemgives. 
"pregnant replies," and conducts himself in a perfectly sane 
and sober fasifion. Those pccasional instances of incoherent 
words and wild behaviour could not properly be called sympeemms 
of "madness "; for if it was “ madness," there was method in 
it, as Polonis said, and a madness with a method i is almost a 
contradiction in terms. His words to Horatio, his trusted friend, * 
were always perfectly sober. His soliloquies, his admonition to 
his mother, his cleverness on board the ship in frustrating the king’s 
design,*-all these marks of sanity entirely negative the theory 
that Hamlet became really mad as a rtsult of the Shock. His 
instructions to the players are such a valuable contribution to 
histrionic art that a critic has aptly observed, “Tf Hamlet’ is a 
madman, then the Academy and the Athenaeum ought to have 
correspondents m Colney Hatch, for madmen say, finer things 
than ever are said by men ¿in thei®right sense." The few 
instances of apparent imsanity that we meet with can all be 
explained* away as proceeding from garoxysms of despair and 
occasional moods of ungovernable®bitterness against the king, 
his courtiers or his sycophants. Butea generaMmental hsta- | 
bility had of course conie upon Hamlet on accotint of the shock : 
but this did’ not make him “mad” in the medical sense of the 
term, and the recipe .of syrup E Póppy prescribed by ome of 


© B s e i 


i 
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Shakespeare’s medical critics, a ‘mad doctor,’ to be taken 
perhaps in a double sense, as a remedy for Hamlet’s disease, 
would shave “been absolutely fruitless. But without lingering 
further over this discugsien as to whether Hamlet was made 
really mad or not as a result of the shock, we may say «at once: 
that, admitting *for argument s sake that an attack of insanity 
came upon Hamlet on account of the shock, it was clérly of a. 
type that left ample lucid intervals to'engble Hamlet to accom- 
plish his design of revenge, if he had cared to carry it into effect, 
In any. case, when it allowed ehim te take part ° ite fencing 
contest with Laertes and’ ta perform so many other rational 
; thingse that Ie have mentioned before, it cannot be said to have’ 
destroffed. Hamlet's powers of action. | . | 
As for tle view that the blow gave Hamlet'a terrible 
psychie shoek that killed his pewer to act by throwing him 
into ^ state of cynical despair, it may be said that this would 
-» not necessarily weaken his spirit of vengeance against his father's 
nfurderer, A mod of cynical despair is more likely to whet. 
‘than dull the.edge of revengful wrath: There is not much logic 
in Mr. Robertson’s statement that merely because Hamlet, as a 
. result of the shock, did not think life worth living, he thought 
revenge to be something not worth taking. "Withopt éntering 
into deep chological discussion on the point, we may say that 
the play shows that Hamlet,retained fully fis power of vindictive 
action after the shock -His swift and relentless retaliation of 
the treachery of his two school-fellows, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstesny by his clever device on board tHe ship proves 
» conclusively that the shock did not dull Hamlet’s ‘general spirit 
of revenge or destroy his capacity for vindictive action, ° 
It thus seems quite, cleag that however stunning *the shock 
may have been it eid not tHrow Hawilet into a compulsory state 
„of inaction. lt killed* hie faith in hursan character no doubt, 
but, it did not destroy hiş power of action. Hamlet’s delay in - 
revenging his father's murder cannot therefore be traced merely 
to tlfe dazing effect of the Shok which he had received. 
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We thus: find that Hamlet's papacity for action is never 
lost. We have already : seen ‘that “constitutionally he had no 
morbidity or temperamental melancholy that could have wealten- 
ed his faculty of action; and now we*see that the events in the 
play thr8ugh which he passed, although they gave a tude shake 
to his mind, did not rob him of his power to act.” The source of 
this delay cannot therefore be traced either to Hamlet's natura 
constitution or to his transformed natyre. 


e l e. œ oe x 
NA. ue c5 Re se 
" e. " a 

Frem what has been said before, it "id dlear tha Hamlet 
although greatly shocked by his mother’s {all and his anole s 
crime, remained, a free agent in &he matter of performing the 
task imposed ueon him by his father's ghost, and tô act orpot 
to act was perfectly optional with him. What is it then that 
induced him not to exercise that option s the natural and 
expected way, and made him pause aus linger in. the execution . 

of his revenge ? 
Some hold that this delay was forced upon him by the 
necessity of waiting - for a suitable opportunity for attacking 
such a powerful enemy as Claudius. , According fo this view, 
as soon ashe Ghost gave his message and urged Framet to 
revenge, Hamlet at.once perceived thè immense difficulty of his 
task. The supreme need that he felt of extreme caution and 
cunning led him tp assume a false cloak of lunacy to disarm the 
suspicion of his uncle-king. Now, if Hamlet had redlly thought 
his task so difficult and made such elaborate preparations to 
watch for a convenient opportunity, would he have let go the 
opportunity that presented itself to him ‘when he found the king 
at his prayers, alone and protected p Again, does this ex- 
cessive care and cautibn fit in with the emqood ' of reckless 
despair, often bordering en A desire to%commit suicide in which 
Hamlet was at the time ? - Then again, what advantage could he 


possibly derive from BE pretenge Si lunacy ? Would he not 
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thereby play into the hands of his enemy and furnish him. with 
a handle agajnst himself ? It could not aid his design but. would 
rather thwart it, as, in fact, it did. It enabled Claudius to 
deport Hamlet to England “ on the plea, " Madness in great ones 
must not unwatched. go." And if this pretended lunacy was 
assumed as a "carefully Pius device, would Hamlet have 
 betrayed the secret to Rosencrantz: and. Guildenstern, ‘whom he 
rightly suspected to be the king’s spies, Sy telling them what ae 
does in Act II. Sc. 2 :=— 

* My encle-father and, aunt: ‘mother are deceived” I am but 
mad north-north-wests when the *wind ig southerly I know a 
hawk sron a handsaw ^ è 

AB this shows. that the theory that the delay was caused 
by the extreme care and cation that Hamlet „was taking by- 
ang a ‘false cloak of lunacy, Is not supported by the text. 

There is another view that would trace the-delay toa 
weakness in his #fial devotion to his father. This view too is 

« quite unacceptable, for we have abundant evidence in the play 

of Hamlet’s extraordinary love for his father, which finds such 
an eloquent expression in his admonition to his MOLER in 
Act III, Scene 4. |] u^ 

Nor cofild the delay, have been due, as is bomines held, 
to any cowardice i Hamlet. When *he killed Polonius 
inadvertently, he did hot betray any fright at what he had done ; 
his challenge to Laertes at the"grave-yard, his ready acquies- 
cence in the king's proposal to engage him in.a duel with 
Laertes, his bold exclamation to Horatio and Marcellus, when 
they would have p his rash pursuit of the Ghost— 

. e 
‘‘Unhand me genglefnen, 2 
a Lr heaven oul „make a ghost. “of him that. lets me,' 


al these are enough to sa¥e Hamlet from. a charge of cowardice, | 
. Was the delay theneque to any doubt in Hamlet's mind 
aia the authenticity, òf the story AE by the put Now, 
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some passages in the piece, and, Hamlet's arranging for the 
play which he said was the thing Wherein he would catch the 
cohscience of the King, might seem to support this view. -- But 
we must judge Hamlet, as we judge*a person in real life, more 
by whdt he does than by what he says. ,When the play: coh- 
vinces him that the Ghost had spoken the trut and the uncle 
was really guilty, does Hamlet proceed straightway to wreak 
his vengeance ? Does he not rather continue to shrink from 
the deed as much after the: play as before it ? 


9. a 
@ i IL è : 
hl 


3 «Vi ? ! ` 


What is it then that inhibited Hamlete in in the god nans 
ment of his task ? We have seegp Hamlet had the capacity, 
the courage, the opportunity; the proper filial devotion to the 
murdered father and the eonviction of the culprit’s guilt; and 
yet he would not act. The heart of the mystery obviously? 
lies deep, and is not traceable on the surface of things. 

Before seeking the source of the delay, let us find out the 
nature of the task in the performance of which he lingered and 
. delayed. Usually we think that the task imposed upon Hamlet 
was nothing more than killing his father's murderey ; and critics, 
conscious of their own powers to accomplish gucimae simple 
thing at a moment's "notice, are up in earms against the un- 
natural delay of Hamlet. But did Hamlet understand his task 
to be of the same nature as we think it to be? Now, Shakes- 
peare has erpphasised one distinctive trait of Hatntet, namely, 
his isolation from the general *run of men in regard to his way - 
of looking at things. Denmark, which was a pleasant place to 
other men, was to him a prisons and on being asked why he, 
thought so, he replied,— ° j 

NL is nothing either. good Or bad.but ` ‘thinking makes- 
it so.’ " A on 
A custom to which all Denmark submitted as a whole- 


some. one, he, mi a native there and “to the manner 
9 , i 
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born,” thought to be pernigious, ' ‘more honoured in the breach 
_than the observance.” Wh&n he had this striking singularity 
in his eStimate of things, it is only natural that a task whtch 
his critics have undergtood to be nothing more than killing a 
guilty uncle, would be understood by Hamlet ina different way. 
As soon as the “Ghost has disappeared after urging’ him to 
proceed to immediate revenge, Hamlet exclaims:  ® 


i *.. i 
“ The time is out of joint :.O cursed spite, — .. A 
That ever I was born £o set it right.” 2°, 


Now, was f really called upon’ -to set “right the time out of, 
joint, op merely td wrehk vengeance for his father's marder ? 
Here is a wide ,expafigion, made by Hamlet himself, of the scope 
of his task, which he understoed to be the curing,of a degene- 
ratemgorld. .If Hamlet had understood it to mear nothing more 
than the wreaking of a personal revenge for the murder of his 
‘Father, he would hære probably found-no difficulty in accom- 
plishing his task ahd, like an ordinary man, would at once have 
rushed upon his uncle to put an énd to him. -He had already 
thought occasionally of coms suicide ; and one who did 
not hold his life “at a pin's fee" would not oe delayed, in the 
least out of regard for pergonal safety. His mother's* fall and 
the Gh8st’s stéry of the- murder of his father by his uncle 
convinced him that the*world is corrupt to its marrow, and that 
there is no honesty or honour i in human character ; and the 
Ghost's injunction of revenge is interpreted by Hamlet to mean 
an. attempt*to cure the, world of this besettirig corruption. 
This seems to him to be an impossible task ; and he curses 
his fateethat, of all persons, he should. have been wren to 
attempt it. ~ " 

Byt why does Hamlet magnify ` if this manner the scope of 
this task? It is because "Hamlet as we Have seen above, had 
a singular method of looking at things. He seems to have had, 
a Brutus-like cast of mind, and impersonal bent of thought, a 


` habit of looking at things, noj from a re personal point , 
V «s 4 
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of view, but with the wider vision of the world at large. This 
expansive bent of his mind did not aflow his thoughts to concen- 
trate themselves on the villainy of his uncle, which along could 
lead to immediate effecfive action, bàt Jed ,them to ponder on 
the general villainy of the human character, of which the action 
of his uncle was but a sample. This generalising tendency that 
had led ñim before to extend his mother’s failings to her whole 
sex and declare “ Frailty ,thy name is woman," leads him, after 
the Ghost's announcement of his uncle's crime, to extend his 
uncle’s vilidirfy i an mef, and virtually to deelare,; f Knavery, 
thy name is man.’ So absprbig in his mind are these general 
though{s of the depravity of women amd the khavezy ôf men, 
that all thougHts of the personal and the particular are ocd 
in them. His hatred of the beastljness in life itself, which the 
King represents for him, swallows up for the time being his 
personal feelings of vindictive wrath against his father’s 
murderer. When, after the disappearance of ihe Ghost, Horatio 


asks him what news had been communicated to him by it, he 


replies that it was something very wonderful namely, that 


“There’s ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 


a But he’s an arrant Knave.” 
* 


: e 

It is, in. this form that the Ghost's Stóty "tame to 
Hamlet. It was ndt- so much a meseage of the uncle's 
foul. and unnatural murder as a revelation of the extremes of 

knavery to which human villainy -could go in real life. 
When we met Hamlet for the first time after °His encoun- 
ter with his father's Ghost, we do not find him in a frenzy of 

avenging passion, but in å cool and sedate mood, “reading.” 
And what'is thé trend of his thoughts at this time? “To be 
honest, as this world gees, S to be one man picked out of ten 
OPAS. " “Use every man after hfs desest, and who should 
‘scape wmppinig ?' Ifthe world, is «grown honest, “then: is 
doomsday near.” It'is this depressing sense of a complete 
rottenness in human T* d 2n ‘has been just brought 
' ' 


i e 
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‘home to him, that is the abiding idea in his mind, and this. 
convinces him of the utter futil lity of an act of revenge ' on ‘his 
uncle Which his mind has expanded into a task of correcting 
the entire world. Itgis not*that his wrath against his father’s 
murderer is killed. jn the process; but what happens is 
that his spirit of personal vengeance is dulled by this train of 
thought about the general depravity of human charafter, and 
he is held back from formjng and pursuing. a steady plan of 
hot revenge.. This is what constitutes all ‘the delay’ with 
which Hamlet tan be charged*— *—this *failure on* hes part to 
proceed to immediate revenge afd thus to carry out his pee 
to his ‘father’ s Gfiost 2 "E 7 


* e 
be e e 
'" And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volufhe of my brain,. : 


Unmix'd with baser matter." 


; The e n of vengeance is not merely ‘mixed 
with the baser matter’ of thoughts about the rottenness of the 
human character, but is entirely absorbed by it. _ 

The fact that this sense of the knavery of man and of 
frailty of woman gains the uppermost place in hig nind and 
rages*stfonger than his Spirit of vengeagce on his uncle, is 
próved by the circumstance that whilé we should naturally 
expect that Hamlet's first act after the Ghost's injunction 
would be a mad rush upon his uncle, we find it instead to be a 
hurried efitty into Ophelia’s closet to scan her*íace, presum- 
ably to find out if she was reallyehonest ; and he does this not 
for anything that Ophelia had, dont but because Hamlet's 
‘dominant thought now® was «that all women Were ffail and all 
men were kngves: Tes 

|. There are ampde indications i in the jest of the play that go 
to^show that there was sqme lack of heat in Hamlet’s spirit. of ` 
revenge against his unge. In his soliloquy at the end of Act 

II, we find him engaged In a pathetic £4 to warm himself. 

T : ' e ` 
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up, with. the valour of words, info an act of vengeance. He 
shouts out : | ! 
. | x. NS 9 - 
“Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kingless, villain | 
®©- vengeance! ! 
Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave, ¢ 
. Wiat I, the son of a dear father murder'd, | " 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a Whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And 1 da]! à- cursing, | like a very drab, e . 
A sCullion ! e 
Fie upon't! foh } Aboute my bfain bm : 


: , © * g . 
e& . : 
€ "^ ? M 


Now this is nothing but the stimulus-huhting of a simulus- 
less revenge. This soliloquy endsewWith a random plan to have 
a play in whieh he would “catch the conscience ôf the kias, 
coupled with an assuranceeto himself :— | 


~ 
“PI tent him to the quick: if he but blerfch, 
I know my course." 


This raises great expectations, but they are soon dis- 
appointed. We next find Hamlet in Act III, Sceng 1. speaking 
his famous soliloquy, *‘ To be, or not to be," which shows that 
his ruling passion evéh now was not'that of vengeance, but the 
idea of “parting with his life 7; and the question with him was 
not how to be ,avenged and how to retaliate, but whether " to 
be" or "not to be." His next actiop is his adnfonition to 
‘Ophelia, “Get thee to a nufnery: why wouldst thou be a 
breetler of sinners ? " and this shows how the thought «f the 
depravity of human character -continged*to be the strongest idea 
in his mind and pushed hi$’ thoughts of personal vengeance 
into the background. *We next find hime engaged in giving 

elaborate directions to. the Playerssas to how they should 
perform their parts, "and the keen enghusiasm which he shows 
with regard to the mannd in which the ° play should be acted, 
14 : | ' : * 
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proves that he was having the play not so much as a device 
for testing the King as a diversion for himself. And what do 
we find him doing after the performance? The King does 
more than i blench'; he rushes away in the middle of 
the play like ‘a guilty thing surprised’: and yet Hamlet does 
not ‘know his course!’ He is now perfectly assured of his 
uncle’s guilt, and tells Horatio 


“O, good Horatio, PH take the ghost? S -— for a thousand 
pound," and exclaims: ° 


“Now could I drinle hot blood, 
-® 9 ° and de such bitter business a$ the day 


Wels quake to look on.” . 


But does he justify this Statement by his action ? Shakes- ~ 
pesma, places him immediately after in a touchstofe-like situation 
„that brings out completely the cofüness of his passion of 

' " revenge. He fings the King alone and unprotected but refrains 
from killing him ôn the flimsiest of pleas, namely, that the King 
was then at his prayers, and by killing him then he might send 
him to heaven. If his passion of revenge had had its natural 
heat and strength, he would have sent him dway from this earth, 
heedless of the flight of bis soul to heaven or to hell.” We next 
find him killing Polonius ; but this was quife an inadvertent act, 
and not the result ‘ef a deliberate pursuit of revenge on his 
uncle. When he had made a pass through the arras, the 
frightened Queen exclaimed, “O me, what hast fhou done ?" 


and Hamlet “replied, E : . 
e i " 
s * Nay, I know not, : e 
“TS it ghé King?” 
+a” 


. ; e e 

This diosa the blow had been*given carelessly to the . 
prying, eavesdropper, whbever he might, be, and was not a 
planned attack aimed at Claudius. 
We next find his father’ "Ghost ep again “to whet 


EE 
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his almost blunted purpose." Hamlet does not tell the Ghost 
that hé had been watching for an ofiportunity, or that he had 
just aimed 'a blow which had accidentally missed or anything 
of this kind in defence of his delay, but, freely confesses his 
dilatortness even before the Ghost speaks, and asks 


e “Do you not come your tardy son to chide, : 
That, lapsed i in*time and pm lets go by. 
The important acting of you? dread command?” 


The B replies, 0f (T7. 


e d L 
. e. 


. * Do not forget: this visitatione v . - 
Is but to whet thy almost bluntéd purpose." "E 


But what is the effect of this second injunction ofe his father S 
Ghost? Absolutely nothing ; for he continues to neglect his 
task as before, and allows himself to be sent away to England. 
without a word of protest. When he comes ,back with dođu- 
mentary evidence in his possession, sufficient to prove his uncle's 
‘guilt to the hilt, he asks Horatio, “ [Is't not perfect: conscience 
to quit him with this arm?’ as if it was his conscience that 
had stoodin the way so long. Now, in fact this’ is the first time 
that we hear of any Gonscientious scruple as an ohstacleein his 
path. But he yet seems to shrink from agtion, and acquiesces 
in the King’s proposal to engage him in a fencing contest with 
Laertes. If his revenge had any spur in it, would he think of 
risking his life in this manner, when his. great task yet remained 
unaccomplished ? And whene at last he does kill his enemy, 
he seems to do it more By chance and from the impulse of the 
moment than ih pursuit of any fixed purpose of revenge. 

The entire career pf Fetmlet is *thus a retord of his “dull 
'revenge" and “blunted purpose "; and‘ would trace this to a 
circumstance, that I have referred to.before, namely, that initial 
chilling of his passion of personal vengeance by à numbing 
sense of depravity of T nature, and the resulting feelhg of 
i è : ; 
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the futility of the task of revenge, which he interpreted. as the. 
impossible feat of curing g degenerate world. The spirit of 
person revenge, having been thus cooled at its very inception, 
could never work itsglf up into that passionate fury which is 
necessary for a speedy action of murder; and this’ accofints for 
that lack of heaf and grim resolve in his pursuit of revenge 
which we have just traced through the events of the play. 

But this original coolipg of Hamlet's passion of personal 
revenge which impeded the accomplishment of ‘his | task, had 
happened gncorfseiously ; and this is “why Hamlet “gain and 
again indulges in self-accusation$ foy his delay, and fails to ace, | 
acount forgt.’ “Buf, an gvent of which Hamlet himself is uneonsci- 
ous’ hasgnot been netessarily left-obscure for us. "When Hamlet ` 
declared after receiving. the shock, “I have of late—but where- 
foge I know *not—lost all my mirth*’—we could e perceive what 
Hamlet did not know, namely, that itevas due to the cruel dis- 


'*illusionment of higidealistic mind at its first serious contact 


with reality. Here too, when Hamlet from time to time, accuses 
imself of delay and wonders why he did not proceed to imme- 
diate revenge although he had “cause and will and strength and 
means to do it" we understand clearly what Hamlet himself 
fails to grasp, namely, that his inclination and stimultis towards 
the dded had? been dulled by his own minds So far as Hamlet 
himself is concerned, he thing had taken “place unconsciously ; 
and in the subsequent scene he betrays its effect; but, being 
unconscious of the fact that his spirit of vengeance had been 
chilled by ‘himself at itg very birth, fruitlessly tries, now and 
again, to whip his almost still- born revenge into life. The 
dramatic interest of these scenes lies in their exhibiting a Keen 
conflict between Hamlet's, deep-seated, though unconscious, 
conviction of the futility of his ei, and his natural human 
passion of revenge.e It is'à contest between Hamlet, the un- . 
conscious philosopher and Hamlet, the natural man; and in this 
conflict itis the philosopher - that wins : for, as we have seen 
already, Hamlet again and a "n finds m of several | kinds, 
i 
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to put off the task which has ^w meaning or ` stimulus 
for him. 

* Now, if we analyse this cause to which I would dttrtbute 
the ‘délay’ of Hamlet, we find it to be the rgsult of a subtle inter- 
action *of the character of Hamlet and the incidents of 
the play. If Hamlet had not had his peculiarly idealistic mind 
with almost a quixotic conception of the nobility of human 
character, his mothews fall and his uncle’s crime would 
fiot have given him so staggering a ‘shock,’ kyling his 
entire faith in human nature; nor would Hamlet*have interpreted 
the simple task of ayenging a murdered father as one of setting 
right aewhole world ‘out of joint,’ if Be h&d-not shad that 
peculiar kind “of impersonal outlook on mgf and thingsewhich | 
have indicated before. Again, it 6 only because there was a 
fateful correspendence between the nature of the*''shocl Las 
he felt it and the charactew of the “task as he interpreted it, — 
the one convincing him that human naturą was rotten and" 
‘incurable, and the other calling upon him to eure it—that his 
mind is overpowered by a chilling sense of the futility of his 
task. Shakespeare has thus placed the origin of the delay in a 
delicate fusion of the incidents of the play and the character of 
its hero;*and has thereby saved fer the piecę an essential 
element z dramatic. interest, namely, the inter-defenderfte and 
interaction of character and incident. `. 

Shakespeare has also safeguarded the dramatic interest of 
the piece by presenting its hero as an independent moral agent 
all through ‘the play. His plot required him to represent the 

‘shock’ as having a stunning effect on Hamlet; but his un- 
errihg dramatic instinct told him that if he presented the shock 
as dazing Hamlet into complete ifaqtioh, his delay 1 in prosecuting 
his task of revenge wowld appear to follow as "a matter of epurse, 
. and would have little dfamatic interest about if. "He therefore 
endowed the ‘delay’ with an exquisite dramatic interest by so 
circumscribing the effect of the shock as to make it leave 
. Hamlet a free agent. re im airihg his general intellectual 
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vigour or physical strength, it simply induces in him a disincli- 
nation, but does not cause fn incapacity, to proceed to immediate 
actton*with regard to his task of vengeance on his uncle. "The 
crux of the mystery abdut Hamlet's delay lies in this : that 
Hamlet acts and yet does not act ; and that he has a sort and 
absolute way òf doing things in other matters but delays in 
avenging his murdered father. His decisions are remarkably 
quick and his actions equally prompt in respect of his transac- 
tions with Ophelia, with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and with 
Laertes. ;The* ‘delay’ theref&re cóuld not bè adequately 
explained by referring it nrertly ,to the ‘shock.’ Professor 


.Bradlty perhap A this; and while he adopjed the 


“psychic shock" theory, he sinplemented it by attributing to . 
Hamlet “a emperamental melancholy inevitably adverse. to 
kind ef decided action.” He seems tg have allowed 
Hasilet alter the shock a capacity for zmpulsive deeds, but. 
denied him the power of decided action. Even if we admit. 
for argument's sake that the several acts that Hamlet does 
after the shock. were all impulsive acts, and the task of 
vengeance on Claudius was the only decided act he attempted 
after the shock, we cannot accept Professor Bradley’s s theory 
of a constitutional melancholy paralyzing Hamlet's capacity 
for decided action: for we do not find in&he play any trace or 
mention of any such eonstitutional melarfcholy; rather, as we. 
have seen before, constitutionally Hamlet had a mirthful 
temperament. Indeed in the face ofthe fagts of the play, 
it is not*pbssible to formulate any such geferal theory, 
however modified, denying Hamlet the power of action.. 
In the view that I have advanced, the ‘shock’ has been 
given a share in bringing! about Doc delay, but” has "not been 
represented as thé sole cause of it, **whigh has been traced to a 
combination 'of yarieus ‘elements of character and incident. It 
has been sHown that thig unholy combination did not impair | 
Hamlet's general faculty ¢ of action, but dulled his -active energy 
only i in the prosecution of this tone Ts task. This view 
$ " 
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reconciles the -apparent inconsistencies in Hamlet’s conduct 
when he acts and yet does not act;"and at the same time it 
| preserves the character-interest of Hamlet by leaving * him a 
free agent with full capacity to proceed to, immediate revenge, 
if he had been so inclined. . 

Again, Shakespeare has not impaired the dramatic interest 
of the play by so conceiving his hero as to present in him a 
study in the abnormals Hamlet is doubtless an exceptional 
character ; but the peculiarities attributed to him by fhe poet 
are not sugh as to cast him out of the pale of nérmak humanity. 
It may be said that Hamlet’s condlusion that the entire human 
character was rotten merely from the actin of Shis—mather and. 
of his uncle, Was illogical and erroneous; “that it was hasty 
generalisation based on insufficient data. It may also be 
said that it was something extremely fantastic'to expand 
the task of avenging a murdered father into a righting of 
the whole world. But we should not forget «hat Shakespearé 
did not intend to present Halmet as an*embodiment of 
human perfection, and conceived him as a tragic hero. He 
has therefore attributed to him, as he did to all his tragic 
heroes, ¿a perilous tmperfection, a fatal one-sidedness in one 
particular "aspect of his character. The abnormalities that are 
imputed te Hamlet art all the outcome of his excesSive idfalism 
which is presented by Shakespeare as.*the root of the entire 
tragedy. It leads Hamlet to*a blunder which entails disastrous 
consequences, causing eight deaths where one would have 
sufficed. All. the tragic heroes of Shakespeare aré exceptional 
persons with some impulse of passion carried to inordinate 
lengths; gnd Hamlet with his excessive idealism regarding 
human nature is no more. abnérmal*than Macbeth with his 

‘vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps ifself and falls on the 

. other," or Brutus with His speculative ‘polities, ewtirely misplaced 
in the world of affairs, * . 

Shakespeare has invested his Hamlet with a high tragic 
interest by so conceivhg him ag to mgke his fate in the play 
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produce on us a pathetic 1 impression of ‘waste’; and this is a 
characteristic feature of Shakespearean mid The idealism 
and'infpersonal outlook that Hamlet had by constitution had ; 
glorious possibilities; bat" the untoward circumstances, that ^ 
confronted him at the.very threshold of life, completely érushed 
them all. His original conception of human character may. 
have been wrong, his generalisations may have been illogical, 
and his expansion of the scope of his "task fantastic; but the 
mere fact that he was accustomed, even as a young man, tó 
think of huan character in its erttirety,'of the interest of the 
world as a whole, shows that*he possessed a large heart and. 
s Jada Wide-and gmphensive mental outlook. „The thought- 
element, in Hamlet* had nee morbid or unhealthy about it. 
He did not suffer from any e thought-sickness" such as the 
Coleridge-Sthlegel theory of his*delay would attribute to him. 
If excessive thoughtfulness had realy been a constitutional 
"handicap on his,faculty of action, as this theory would main- 
tain, Hamlet would have merely speculated, without proceeding 
to action, in all his affairs in the play. The fact is that Hamlet 
delayed in executing. his task. of revenge, not because his 
* thought was 'sick, but because his nature was too rich to be- 
as readily nagrowed down into a vendetta as that of tIfe unthink- 
ing Latrtes. ° Under more auspicious conditions, Hamlet's great 
faith in his fellow-mer,and his habit of looking at things from 
the point of view of the interest of the world as a whole, would 
have led to glorious results. This is the feeling that the fate 
of Hamlet inspires in js; and we are touched with a great 
sense of ‘waste.’ s 
We thus find that Shakespeare’s Hamlet contained if it 
nothing that could detfact from its value as a work of art and 
combjnes the. essential, features of'"*in affective tragic drama. 
The apparent mystery in the piece, tht seemingly unaccount- 
able delay of Hamlet in acpomplishing his „task of vengeance, 
has been adequately expl: lained, and it has been explained, In. 
such à manner as to establish a perfect balance between the, 
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character of the hero ind the incidents of the: play. Its root 
has been cast into the character of the hero and the incidents 
of the play welded together, and every important factor in 


these two elements of the action has+begn given a part in 


"— 


occasionihg it. . 


* VII. 


e ° E 

To sum,up I have indicated that the — “ Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet is a Problem ” virtually declares the pmy to be 
an artistic failure. As this ds in direct conflict with our imagi- 
native impression of the play as a highly suecesstewoel of art, 
I have attempted to find out an explanation of ‘the action of 
the piece which would not contradict but would corroborate our 
esthetic impression of the drama. I have tried to show that 
the theories that are usualy advanced, either hold that the 


play cannot be explained from within; or«else that the, 


inexplicable delay of Hamlet is to be traced to ån insurmount- 
able difficulty in the task itself, or a paralyzing morbidity 
in Hamlet, constitutional or acquired within the play. The 
view that is offered here is that the delay has been 
adequately "explained within the play, that Hamlet has 
not been eoerced info inaction, either by his Constitution 
or the situation in which . he is placed, nd that his delay 
is entirely the outcome of an unconscious dullng of his 
spirit of revenge by the interpretation put by his own mind 
upon the evente through which he passedeand upon the task he 
Was c called upon to perform, 1 have attempted to prove that at 
no stage does Hamlet suffer from “ 
at the nerve-centre; that Shakespeare has saved the character- 
interest of his hero by making _ him delay bat retain éhrougtiout 
the option to act otherwise and representing his condugt as the 
result of a free, personal choice. . 

[ have, in short, tried je prove that eShakespeare's Hamet 
is not a medical thesis, but a work ] art; and that the general 


* 
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engine- -trouble, " so tô say,. 
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zethetic impression of the play as a great work of dramatic’ at 
is supported and confirmed by a critical analysis of it. 

I would, therefore, suggest that, there is no unexplaine 
. mystery or insoluble rfddle in Shakespeare's Hamlet, and tha 
‘there is no reason tô give up the play in despair as a problem. 


PRAPHULLAKUMAR*GUHA 
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FLOWERS . . 


Day brought its sorrow and the Night its pain, 
And Earth fresh Beauty with the passing hour : 
Like hidden glories lurking in the rain 
Which yield their tribute to Light's magic power, 
T knew Me through a veil of tears again, 


And saw my mind unfolding like a flower. 


My héart first thrided to rapture with the breeze, 

At Suri and Moon and Night’s,cool, starry*dower ; 
But soon Life's little things roused ecstasies— 

A child with folded hands in Faith's white tower, 
A smiling face, pure eyes, the praying trees, 

These sound*my heart unfolding like a*flower. | 


Yet through loud, laughing g joys the spirit slept, : 
Unconscious df the heavens’ gracious ' dower ; 
> Careless of "him yho watched; or kim who wept 
. While Leughtef filled the measure of the hour: 
Like summer rain a¢down the sky -Grief crept, 
" And bared myg goul, unfolding like a flower. | 
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THE DATE OF THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA 


dais on the tr aditional account given inthe Puranas 
that Kaytilya destroyed the Nandas and installed Chandragupta, 
Maurya on their throne, and accepting thé statement made at 
the eologhon of the Arthasástra by its author that *''This 
SAstra has been made by him who from intolerance (of misrule) 
quickly rescued the’ scriptures and the science of weapons 
and the eagBh. which had, passed to the Nanda king,” tle work 
has been assigned by some scholars to the 4th cent&ry B. C., 
and regarded asa genuine work of Kautilya himsejf. Recently, 
however, Dr. Js Jolly, Dr. R. Schmidt, aftd ProfWinternitz = 
came forward with what, in the absence & "reliable evidence 
to the contrary; appear to be weighty reasons for assigning 
a later date to the Arthas&stra. The reasons put forward 
by them assummarised ih the Introduction to the edition . 
of Kautiliya ArthaSAstra in the Panjab Sanskr& Series are: =. 

(1) As the date of the importation of thé Kámandaktya 
Nitisàra into the island of Bali is not definitely determined, 
mere priority of the Arthasástra to the Nitisára is not enough 
to settle*the date of the former. 

(2) The striking correspondences between the Ar thasástra 
and the Smritis, especially the Smriti of YAjnavalkya * may 
as well be taken to lead to the inference that Kautilya turned 
the metrical rules of the. DharmaSastra into prose. 

(3) Refexences to Greek Astrology and Greek’ Coins found 
in the Smritis of Yàjnavalkya and «Narada may be later 
interpolations. . i 

(4) A* the ° date of the Kámasütra may be fixed'to lie 
somewhere in the 4th - centusy A.De, the Arjhasásira may be 
taken a century earlier and placed somewhere in the middie of 


the 8rd century A.D. "E. 
As regards the authorship of the* Arthasastra, it might, 


say the editors, be questioned whethér the prime minister of. 
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Basile is not a figure of pure mythology, as he is not 
mentioned in the Greek reports and as Hemachandra relates 
very iharvellous stories about him. 

Even granting,that 'Kautilya was a historic figure his 
asserted authorship -of the Arthasástra is rendered highly 
improbable for “the following reasons: 

° (1) Reference to alchemy, a science of later growth. 

(2) The use of the words Sulba and- Surangá in the sense 
of copper and mine. 

(3) The political and economic institutions "and social 
conditions described,in thé ‘ArthaSdstrg are of a far more 

E wadvarloedand&mplfeated type than those recorded orealluded 
to by Megasthenes'about 300 B.C. and Asoka inscriptions. 

The description of metallurgy and industries in a 
developed ‘state, the state-monopoly of metals, and the use of 
writing, are such as are not mentioned by Megasthenes. ° 

m _ . The differences between the accounts furnished by the 
Arthasastra and by Megasthenes overweigh by far the coin- 
eidences both in number and importance. 

(4) The numerous references to the opinions of Kautilya 

* in the body of the work lead to the inference that » iş not the 
work of Kagtilya himself. 

| fó) Tht Geographical knowledge vf the author tends to 
prove that he was rather a southerner than northerner, 

(6) Considering the unity of plan and structure of the 
work, it may be taken as the work of a single person, probably 
a Pandit, ‘as presumed by Professor Winternitz.for the reason 
that it is filled with pedantic classifications and puerile 
distinctions like all the sastras composed by Pandits, d 

(7) The absence of any reference in the work to Chandra- 
gupta, his capital Pataliputra, and his &mbassador, Megasthe- 
nes points to ethe conclusion that the author was not a. 
contemporary of the king. . 

. .(8) The silence of Vatafijali about Kautilya and his work, 
though he had occasion 6 refer “to Chandragupta-sabha 
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and the Mauryas is also taken as an additional proof to dis- 
prove the priority of the ArthasAstta to the Mahabhashya. 

*. A close consideration of these and other reasons Set'forth 
by the learned scholars will show that instead of establishing 
alatef date to the Arthasástra they tend to involve it .in 
“considerable doubt. As nothing is positively known regarding 
the date of Kamandaka, the first reason may be left out of 
consideration. . e è | 
* The second reason fares no better, as there is nq positive 
evidenceto prove or disprove’ that YAjnavalkya gersified the 
rules of Kautilya. „The third*is one pf the most important 
reasons and it will be shown how the dates obian taste. - 
and the Smritis of Yajnavalkya and Nrada can he déter- 
mined on the basis of the cusrency system ‘of their times 
beyond dispute. The question of interpolation in* the absence 
of a positive evidence eto prove it is a matter of personas 
opinion. ' 

Regarding the age of the Kamasiiira iini is no evidence 
to disprove that it was written about the commencement of the 
Andhra empire. 

Ag no celebrated Indian writer or reformer of antiquity * 
has escaped from the fate of being represented, in a super- 
natural garb, there ts no reason why Kautilya should betlassed 
among mythic personages while Panini,-Patafijali and a host 
of other writers and reformers whose lives are described in no 
less supernatural terms pass for historical figures. ‘There 
are no accapted data to assert that alchemy,’ Inetallurgy, 
and industries as described in'the Arthasastra are the pheno- 
ména of the srd century A.D. and not of the 4th century B.C. 

As regards the difference betweeh the accounts furnished 
by Kautilya and Megasthenes, i$ should be borne i in mind that 
the work of Megaathehes is not a translation of the Artha- 
Sástra. Even now no ¢wo travellerssand Indian civilians agree 
in their views on the social, economje and religious condjtions 

. of modern India, and far less of anciént India. The problem 
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of personal equation is ever insoluble in these matters. 
* Megasthenes must have necbssarily viewed India with “Greek 
_ spectaclés and could hardly be expected to have derived his 
information from Kautjlya himself. Whether the author 

was a southerner and ,changed his home to the north and 

whether he was 4 Pandit or statesman are points which have 

nothing to do with the question at issue. Had there “been a 

specimen of the style of wrjting of Kautilya , or of a statesman, 

this objection would have had some bearing on the questions 
at issue. Thgre does not appear arty logital necessity to compel 

either the author of the Arthasistra to mention the names 

of Chaifdragnplashis gapital and his companions or the author 

of the Mahabhashya,, to speak of the Arthasistra and its 
author, much less of the Buddha and Asoka. : 

As to thé question of Kautilya*speaking of hjs own opinion 
in the third person, it is-an ancient cugtom with Indian writers 
o speak of themselves in the third person in their literary 
works. Even Patanjali has followed this custom. While 
commenting on Panini’s sutra, VII, 2, 101, he mentions bis 
view by stating “ Gonardiya dha,” “ Gonardiya says.” 

Again while commenting on the introductory verse of 
the Paribháspendusekhara in which Nágesa, the amthor of 
the wofk has *ised his own name in thethird person, Bhairava- 
migra says in defence ef the custom as follows : 

* The prohibition that no one should use one's own name 
in speaking of oneself or of one's own view is ,not applicable 
here; for that prohibition is applicable only to those cases in 
which a person attempts to Speak of himself by using the 
name given to him by his father." Here Nagesa like Gonar- 
diya used in the expression , “ Gonardiya Aha” is a Yogarudha 
word aud not a name given by his fathers 

That Gonardjyaeis a nime of Patafigali, the author of the 
Mahábháshya, is clearly stated by Nágesa in his Sabdendu- | 
sekhara under the Sutra, VI, 1, 94, explained i in the SiddhAnta- 
kaumudi. Again Hari Pandita in his commentary called . 
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Vákygrthachandrika on the »Paribhashendusekhara says 
while commenting on the introductory verse, as follows : 

** In connection with ihe use of one's own name, respec- 
table writers say that it is no sin to use one’s own name in the 


. third person in connection with the statement of one's own 


view following the example set by Patafijali ids has used 
the expression * Gonardiya aha’ in stating his view.’ = 

Having pointedsout how untemable are the above data to 
prove eper a later or an earlier date to thg Artbasástra, I 
may noW proceed to deal with the positive evidence which 
goes to establish, the ear lier’ traditional date to it beyond 
dispute. It is the system of currendy destzibed in fhe 192 
chapter of ‘the 2nd Adhikarana of 4fthasástra. Jt is as 
follows : 


10 seeds of Masha (Phraseculus Radiatus) 


or 5 seeds of Gunja (Abrus precatorius) ... 1 Suvarna Masha 
16 Suvarna Máshas ... Te .. 1 Suvarna or Karsha 
4 Karshas ans 4. l Pala 
88 White mustard seeds d Silver Masha 
16 Silver Máshas or 20 Saibya seeds |. «^. 1 Dharana. 


The names of the several coins are also stated in II. 12 . 


of the seme work. As Panini has also mentioned the names 
of these coins, Kárshàpana in V: 1, 29; Pana, Pádae Másha 
(Y as 34), it follows that this system of currency was current 
during the time of Panini and continued to do so during the 
reign of Chandragupta till it was replaced by Dinara and its 
subdivisiofis sometime before Patafijali. That.during the 
time of Patafijali, Dinara aad its subdivisions were prevalent 
is evident from the Sritis of Katyayana (Vararuchi?) quoted 
in thé Smfitichandrika (Vyavahasa VR Part I, p. 231). 
This system is stated as follows: 


e «t ic l 
4 Kákanis uu TM .. *] Másha or Pana 
20 Máshas e x) i S. l Kárshapana 
4 Karshapanas fas n .. 1 Dhanaka 
12 Dbanakas ~ B. jax ... 1l Suvarna ° 
3 Suvarnas ai 1] Dinara 
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In the passages — from Kátyüyana it is also stated 
that this system of eurrenyy was in use in the Panjab. I t is 
well knéwn to historians that the word Dinára is the same 
as Denarius, the name of'a Greek Coin (264 B.C.). It goes 
without saying that the introduction of Denarius ahd its . 
subdivisions into the North-West provinces of India was due _ 
to-the Bactrian principalities established to the west ‘of the 
Indus after the departure gf. Alexander the Great from India. 
That during the time of Patanjali the currency system of 16° 
Mashas forming 4 Pana or Karshfpana was not in "Pxistence, 
is clearly stated' in the Mah&bhashya ,(1. 2, 3). While 
commerfting on I? 2, 62, he says as follows: . . 


(d Vyagtheshu | simangitsiddham, Vibhinnarthesu cha  sámanyát- 
siddham. Sarvatra aénoterakshah, padyateh .pAdah mimiteh mAshah 
tatra kriyas&mapyátsiddham. Aparastvaha pura kalpa $tadásit shoddsa 
máshah kársbápanam shodasa  paláh máshasamvadyah. ° Tatra sankhyé- 
sámanyátsiddham." | ® 
^ “he retention of only, one word in a compound of many 
similar words differing in meaning is made possible by finding 
some idea common to all the different meanings. The word 
aksha is derived from the root ‘as’ to pervade; páda from 
pad to move; masha from må to measure. Here (jn the 
several ideas gr objects signified by each of the words? aksha, 
pada, $nd mifsha) what is common is the root-meaning. But 
another (teacher) says *. 

It was in times past that sixteen Máshas made one 
Karshapana, and sixteen palas one máshasamvadya. Here 
what is cotnhon in different meanings is to be found in 
number.”— What is meant in the ‘above passage is this : 

It is a rule (I. 2, 64) of Pánini that in foyming a 
compound of many words W hielt. have the same form in all the 
numbers of any single cgse- -ending, “onlys one word is to be 
retained, whetheg the words mean thé same or different 
things, Example :— VrikshaB, + vrikshah + vyikshah =vrikshah. 
Ràmah (son,of Dasarathp) + Ramah (son of Vasudeva) + 
Ramah (son of Jamadagni) = Rámáh, 


* * Ld 
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Since it is possible. to: use. a word in plural when many - 
similar things are meant, Patanjali’ came to the conclusion 
thatthe rule was unnecessary. But the difficulty lay*in' the 
case of words of different meaning, though of the same form, 
as in the case of aksha, pda, and másha, each meaning coins 
of different standard. Here, too, taking the root meaning of 
the words, it is. possible, says Patafijali, to find something that 
is common to all different ideas signified by the words similar 
if form. Instead of finding what is common to different ideas 
in the root*meaning, another teacher went so fay as the number - 
to find some identity jn the conteption, particularly i in the’ case 
of theeword Masha. Formerly a Kéyshàpfbnzcumeaht 1Q. * 
Máshas ; but in the. time of the teachezft meant something 
else (i.e. 20 Mashas). Even here it is number that is 
common to both. Hence there is identity in meantng. 

It is clear from this that the Arthasástra is a work of 
the age when a Másha-;;.of.a Karshdpana was current ° 
and that during the time of Patanjali, a Masha did not mean 
one-sixteenth of a Kárshápana but something else. What 
was the other thing it meant is probably g;th of a Kårshâ- 
pana, A in the Kàtyayana-Smriti. Whatever might 
be the other sense in which that word was used in the time 
of the Mabábhàshya,*one thing is certain that dong Before 
Patafijali and the other grammarian referped to by him a Másha 
=;Łth of a Kárshápana as stated in the Arthasdstra ceased 
to be current. dt follows, therefore, that the Arthasástra of 
Kautilya, describing as it does the prevalence of thé Karsha- 
pana of sixteen Mashas, must necessarily have been in. 
existence , before Patafijali ; for the Arthaédstra isa lifelike 
pieture of commercial history of the times to which it belongs, 
but is not like the Smritis devoted to the ‘description of the 
currency of the Vedie times merely in consideration of its | 
sanctity. Even the Smriti-writers vould not be’ free from 
the influence which the popune rein condition of their time 
had exerted on them. Hence 'it is' that they are found to 

16 00, | 
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make use.of the Dinara and its-sub-divisions in their- rituals, 
* instead: of. the. Vedic Sathmána, Salka, Harita, and: Nishka: 
They’ eduld not help it since the Vedic currency. was. lông 
extinct. Such being the’ case how can: it be expected that: 
the Arthasastra: would refer. to. currency. of bygorfe ages- 
` without. any. attention. to. that of its own times. If it had. 
been written.in the third or. the fourth century. A. D. if would 
certainly have related. the. currency. system of. the. Sakas,. 
Andhras. or the Guptas; and never at. all. that. referred to. in 
the- Sütras.; .of. Panini. Hence: ft: follows. that. the: Avthasastra. 
is:a. work of the. Maurya period,’and, particularly, as. tradition: 
- says, Of the time of: "Chandragupta. Maurya: ‘he-name of: 
Chandragupta. i or.of*any. other person, however. celebrated: he: 
might. be, has no logical. gonnection with. a: literary work. 
meant to be*of universal applicatfon. It is ae painful. truth. 
that. Indian writers. cared more for logic than:for history.. 


. 9 . 


R. SHAMA Sastry 
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INDIA'S CHEMIC AL INDUSTRY 


° e ^ 

"The prosperity of any country must of necessity depend to 
a largeeextent upon its chemical industry, ° When one considers 
that practically every productive system is in seme way reliant 
upon ome or more branches of chemical supply, such an apparent 
truth as this seems too’ elementary for exposition ; yet surely, 
as a truth, it is alf too little appreciated. Indeed, the difficulty 
of tracing* all the ramificatiens of a chemical industry —the 
difficulty of measuring the extent of its overlap mtd manu- 
facturing processes that seem independent of gis a _task too | 
colossal for serious intention. Nor is it quite necessary, excepi" 
perhaps, to impress the student, and even here figures would 
suffice: figures'of the order, dor instance, of a certain random 
selection of two hundred and fifty trades and professions, two 


hundred and thirty-seven of which relied upon some branch of-». 


chemical technology for their well-being. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that eminent industrialists 
should speak of a country's production of sulphuric acid as 
being the gauge of its prosperity, becaüse as the chemical 
industry to a nation, so is the production of sulphuric acid 


to the chemical industry. : : e 


Regarding the ‘matter from India’s standpoint, it is 
astonishing what issues are af stake in the production of this 
mineral acid. The textile industry, one of India's most success- 
ful enterpriseS, uses it in large quantities ; it is used, too, in the 
manufacture of other chemtcals, .glass, fertilizers, and a 
thousand and one substances and articles, each havjng its 
' own place.in the lists of merchandise. Surely.a product of 
extreme.importance. ,  '"*' : 


What is India’s ‘position with tis «o «this vata] acidi 
In the first place, there .has been ‘the fifteen per cent. ad 
valorem import duty han rl bi as a millstone about the neck of 


the merchant who would bring to the factories an adequate: 
. be, 
ae 


é 
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supply. Granted, the lagi Board has recommended the 
abolition of this duty, but iot before much harm has been done. 
It hás been the constant complaint during the last three years 
that this duty would seriously affect supplies, a complaint 
justified in every respect by results. To addto the irony of 
the situation, vast supplies of gypsum containing about, twenty 
per cent. of sulphur are soon to be exploited, and if this venture 
is successful very little. sulphur need he taken into the 
country. » p 2 
In thg second place, there are no more tian eleven 
. factories in the whole of {ndia,. one ,of which is in the 
* - Madras JPresidéhcy, ¢the remainder pus divided between 
Bengaland Bomba fey Between them, these factories produce 
about 15,000 tons a year-ea total quite inadequate to meet 
the huge demand of a country tHat, apart from other consi- 
derations, is constantly bemg handicapped by a shortage of 
"fertilizers. 

And, in the third place, it seems impossible to induce 
merchants to place sulphuric acid on the open market. Such 
is the effect of the import duty that they dare not trade in this 

* acid unless a market 1s more or less assured; otherwise there 
would resulf a serious locking up of capital ch ight place 

» in je@pardy*the progress of more stable pecus po iain 
less remunerative—products. 

One does not need to delwe much more deeply for the 
reason of the existing depression in this industsy; at the same 
time, the *situation is gertainly not alarming. [n view of the 
difficulties which must be encourftered and negotiated —placing 
them, in effect, m the scale with contemporary progress—the 
future is full of good prospects. India, with her vast natural 
resources still awaiting - more and more human intelligence and 
initiative bo explgit them, i$ a country that has progressed well 
in the past and is even rady to expand her industries. Such 
a country is not to be put under by the temporary setbacks 
which must be RE by neat ly every nation under the sun. 
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Glancing through the new derit valuations, which took 
effect from the 1st January last, one will note with regret that 
the Chamber of.Commerce to the Government of India Hfas* not 
done much to stimulate the chentical industry's prosperity. 
In fact,"it seems possible that the ae generally is consi- 
dered as being good for a safe fifteen per cent. on all products 
imported—a policy that i is hardly consistent with the industry's 
recent representatipns,. Of the fifty-six articles named, fifty- 
two are dutiable to the full fifteen per cent, one is dutiable to 
seven and a'half per cent., two to two and a half. pegent., and 
only one (categoried as “ fegtiliders: all sorts ") 1s duty-free. 

Deliberating | upon the question of X prottctive policy like ~* 
that shown by the Tariff Board, one cangef help .feelipg That 
a; mistake has been made. . Protegtive policies at the best have 
usually provede to be dangtrous. In this case,* where it is 
difficult to find one branch of chemical manufacture whose 
supplies of raw materials are sufficient, it seems to be entirel¥*: 
superfluous. Perhaps but one branch of the industry 
has supplies which meet the demand, and that branch is opium. 
Here some effort. has been made to steady the rush, a general 
Government Notification (number 5634) having prohibited 
imports “Sy land into British India from any country situate on 
the land frontier of India.” . | : e e 

One branch of an industry does nat very materially affect 
the whole, unless the product concerned be a staple one that 
has an overlap into other branches. Consequently, the prosperity 
of the opiump- growing Pone has npt eased the* E 
elsewhere. 

: The multitudinous complications which have arisen because | 
of. the import duty and the proteetiye policy—vigorously upheld 
in some quarters, vigorously condemned in others, as, such 
policies usually are—do not seem fo account, for enone too 
prosperous state of the-oilseed-growittg branch during the latter 
half of: 1924. In reports at regular intervals rendered by the 


author to London, a sudden decline was particularly noticeable 
b 
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during November and December. Comparison with the figures 
of previous years showed a decrease in business that was, for 
the ^m$ment, somewhat alarming. Weather :conditions were 
responsible to some dggree ; nevertheless this does not 'seem'a 
satisfactory excuse fore irregularity of supplies. The position 
was so unfavourable at one time that export -prices on the 
Calcutta market became almost purely nominal.. An allied 
branch -of the industry, that -engagede'i inthe growing of ane 
vomica, yas also affected. 

Inquizies in*Calcutta and. elsewhere: aed fruitlass, owing 
to the extraordinary diversity 8f reasons-given. But whatever 


*. the main, reason®-merfhants: became so doubtful of their sources 


2 


of SGpply that thefgsrefused -offers of advance orders, and the 
inevitable falling. off of.exporés followed.. In one district-it-was 
labour .trouble, in another abnormal weather conditions, but ‘in 
most a shortage of stocks owing áo the heavy į inroads made 
eluring: ‘the three months previously. - 

The oilseedsgrowers ‘are not in difficulties now, ‘however. 


During the latter end of January, orders were being secured for 


March; at the end of February, orders were being secured for 
April-May; and for the first two weeks of March, B. s have 
been taken gn stocks as farforward.as June-July, While May- 
June usine% has been described as extrefnely brisk.» The bad 
period that came-so suddenly and without warning passed as it 
came, leaving few after-effects beyond a- lesson in the folly of 
over-eagerness to relinquish stocks without making: some provi- 
sion for future demand. $ 

Whatever may be p various predisposing causes:of an 
industry's.progress, economic or otherwise, the members of 
that industry do: not give Sufficfent credit to research. Research 
to an, industry is'like an engine to a factory: it isthe prime 
cause of that indjistry’s Yate of productioh, and the more efficient 
thé research, the more efficient the trade it makes -possible. 
Like the engine, which exploits oil or coal as an industry exploits 
capital, it is the foundation of effective motive power. 
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Who could give sufficient credit to those Universities and 
Institutés of India that have done $o much? The value of ° 
research cannot be more inestimable than in the infinite«by- 
paths of applied chemistry, a subjtct of which the average 
industrialist knows far too little: He A the higher techni- 
calities to the specialist: perhaps a commendable course. 

In & copy of Nature dated 2nd August, 1924, Dr. Morris 
W. Travers described, the foundation of the Science Institute - 
ad Bangalore. He dealt: with: the early history: of: the Institute, 
and his article is written*in muth‘ the-same spirit thapagervades 
the present research chemist inthis perpetual struggle against 
the unknown. ‘For that reason: alone Mt ise worth ni -— 
Dr. Travers, rahking with Sir; P; C. Ray, igepwed. much by *f 
industry for which he has: worked go successfully. 

Even at the moment of writing, Professor Gilbert J. Fowler, 
D.Sc., F.L.C., of the Indiag Institute of Science is giving his - 
attention to the questions.ofigrowing and. production. There” 
are the lac manufactures; acetone separation: by bacteria, seed 
expression of Mahua oil; and other studies to be found in the - 
annals. Would it be possible, taking this one research organi- 
sation alone, to estimate the indebtedness of India’s chemical 
industry Ws Professor: Fowler arid his-earnest co-workers, Messrs. 
Gupta, Venugopalam, Subralimanam,;, Dinanath, and @hose 
others who have-devoted.their lives. so.earnestly to the making 


of sclence a commercial proposition ?- 4 
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PEPPER-CORNS PET. 
<: @ r I . . R . | ! i . 
Lovelesg gj $t, tasteless food 
Never coffe to any good. "ano 
l Hn 


Shouldst thou do anothey good. 

And let gomé other know , 
Surely he is quits with thee,—— —— * 
* . A debt to.him shou 'Ibowe. > +e $ 


“itr ` | 
ff and does thee good ° 
And thou in. joy it tell, | 
Kindred’ good. will troop to ‘thee 
| By love- lived mystic - 9 


pO 
1 cast upon Thee all that s mine 
. Make me Thine; O Lord! - 
-. Confine me not in net of doubt, ; 
Break—break my captive ‘cord ie. 


V e S o ^c 


Now look within, from heart confess a 


. Thine i$ not the power to give. 


. Claim not as thine, what is not thine,  * 


Die*-then, in flesh in spirit to live. - 
Die in bogly, live in Seul, 
. All this at e feet will roll. 


; "we MI x 
Lay before Him troübles that come, 
Confess His justice, true and sure, . 
*. 


Bless Him for His mercy-balm : 
And find thy hearéeby suif ring pure. - 


* VII » 


' Thy hand for help, thy heast for God. 
I kiss the m thy feet - trod. —From Bengats. 


i "MOHINIMOHAN CHATTER]! d 
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The Industrial Evolution of Indiaein Recent Times, by D. R. 
Gadgil,. B.A, | M.Litt. (Cantab). OxfoN, *University Press, pp. 
xix & 242. > ' 

Thegbook under review traces in broad outlines the characteristic 
features of agricultural and igdustrial transition in India during the long 
and eventful period 1860*»1914. The subject’ taken up by Mr. Gadgil 
i$ one which has in the past received little attention from investigators 
in the field t fndian economic hiŝtory though the inaterighe available 
on the topic are by no means scanty. + All the available sources of infor- 
mation, the official blue "books, "the non offici&handlsodks, monegraphs J, 
and pamphlets, have been laid under contribution by our NOS 
produce a small volume at once readable and use. o . 

In the domaie of agriculture he "notes what he describes as the 
iprocess of commfrcialisation, the gradual transference of lands from 
the hands of the original cultivators to a new body of proprietors for 
the most part moneylenders and lastly the tendency towards excessivé 
subdivision of holdings the bane of Indian agriculture. In the domain 
of industry the outstanding features to which the author refers are the 
decline of the handicrafts and the progress of the two textile industries 
and one plantation. industry. Closely interwoven with the narrative of the 
progress agriculture ‘and manufactures are to be found in the book 
discussions of numerous side issues, e.g., of the much-debated question of 
the pressure of population on the Indian soil, of the governmental activi- 
ties in the field of agriculture and of the geneSis of factory legislation 
in India. On the last topic the author has avoided the discussion of the 
controversy regarding the extent to which factory reforms have been 
due in India to" pressure from abroad though he had suffieiert materials 
at his disposal to enable him te pronounce a verdict on the issue. 
: This omission however in noway detracts from the value of the book as 


.& serious €ontribution to the literature gn the economic history of 


India. *ee * & 


Finally, attention mfy be drawn to two misprint® On p° xvii 
(Bibliography) “ Morland fand “Morrison” shotld «ead J Moreland i 


and “ Morison”? respectiyely. | P 
J. P. NIYOGI 
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India, America and World-Brotherhood—by J. T. Sunderland, 
M.A., D.D. (Ganesh ; Madras)® | 

Danek & Co. of Madras are now producing books which in their 
éxternals can compare with the best publications any land in the world 
Gan produce. This book $ a sample of what we can produce now-a- 
days in India in the way of printing and binding. = 

A fair body also needs a fair soul and the soul of this Bagh: is as 
fair as its outside. The bookefalls into three parts—the first part, deals 
with American leaders of libarty, the. secondedeseribes .the struggle at 
present gping on in India for her freedom and the third deals. with Worlå- 
Brotherhogd.. They are all connected . intimately one wit the other. 
Both America and India have to.bea* their- share i in the World-Brother- 
hood tleat is to foe. he outlook is-the sanest possible arid none bát 
gres e dingly shallow and narrow-minded sognata! would dispute the 
conclusibns drawn. . *- > £ : 
z'. The whole: ‘book is a sort of S apiece of. the fatur Brotlierhood of 
Man which is coming as surely as to-morrow's sun is rfSing.- But-before' 
it comes Asia must be free, and before Asia is free, India—the very 


heart of Asia—must be free. There is no doubt whatever about the 


future. The ‘struggle is going.on all around us and no power on earth 
can stop the plan of God. We may only pray that the struggle be 
brief and attended with the least. od pain to the least number of 
oe : a - : E 

The “ printer's devil ? has played sad havoc in one orgo places. 
The date of the War of Greek. .Indépendence is given as 1864 in one 
plaee, and this is the most serious error-of printing in the “book. We 
hope this will be corrected in füture.editions. `- 

A book to read and jo cd as a a *valued possession— such is my 





deliberate opinion. zd 3 
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* Currency and "Exchange in India," by Brijgopal Bhatnagar, 
M. n A S.S., Lecturer in Economies, University of Allababad—~1924 ; price 
Rs. 2 pp. 140. Ss * 
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Currency and Exchange are the greatest economie problems of our r day, 
The author presents a rapid and brief though not a comprehensive study 
of the historical development of the Indian Currency system. "He says 
that the Indian point of view is the gold standard with gold currency and 
- eriticiseseit as wholly undesirable. It is trat besides Prof. Wadia 
and Joshi of Bombhay whom he' mentions, Sir James Begbie, Sir V. D. 
Thaekersey, M. D..P. Webb, Sarkar, Kale, Doraiswami, and Alakh 
Dhari are also votaries of the gold standard hecompanied with gold currency. 
But there are two other able exponents Sir «D. E, Wacha and Mr. S. K. 
Sarma who dg t not vote for this ideal. Even the late Mr. Gokhale was very 
difüdent while encouraging -gold coining. Hence it $ entigalis erroneous 
to think that all thinkers advocate tht gold standard with gold eurreney. 
The writer of this review recommended s an eNensio# ôf the bank note E 
currency backed by gold. ` P er. 

The author recommends the policy of resuscitaring tite G. E.’ standard 
system as a tentative measure to. pave the way towards the ideal system (¢.¢.) 
gold standard with gold in the bank reserves and bank paper convertible 
either in gold or in paper accortling to the option of the holder. . 

He recommends the ls. 6d. (gold) rate as the future exchange valüe 
of the Rupee but he advocates the wait-and-see policy for a little time 
longer before enforeing this rate. This we know to be the finance minister's 
opinion though perhaps he would recommend 1s. 6d. (sterling) rate. 
More vigorous and trenchant criticism could have been levelled against the 
keeping “We the Indian Reserves in London and their management by the 
Secretary of State always in the interests ef the London Money À Market. 
He does ifot realise that the chief stumbling block in an “effective settle- « 
ment of the currency and exchange problems is tife question of the Home 
charges. As Sir D, E. Wacha remarked “ the djsease is not currency at all 
but the Home charges.” 

Another omission is that there is no reference to minoreremedies to the 
currency and exchange situation of the country such as (a) increased issue 
of nickel coinage, (6) greater'faeility for eneashing notes, (c) permission to 
certain bhks té issue notes, (7) changes, in the method of purchasing 
silver. These deserve xi atitesstion and® ought to have attracted the notice 


of the author. .? s 
. Bimetallism is pronounced with double “tt” and BabingtofNwith double 
€ pb." , E ° 
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Sri Mammatücürya krtą Kāvyaprakāśa (Parti). This is a 
» Gujarātī translation of the" famous Sanskrit work on Rhetoric 
and Poetics. ft is published by the Gujarat Vidyāpīțha of Ahmedabad 
which owes its inspiration to Gandhiji. The translators -are Rām- 
nérayan Visvanāth Pathhif/and Rasiklàl Chotàlàl Parikh and €he first 
part comprises Uslasas,1-IV. The original is admittedly one of the 
difficult works in Sanskrit which needs careful study andea very 
clear-grasp of “the genius” of the Sanskrit language. There have 
been many commentaries (quite 70) written on*thie work and the tran- 
slators haye shown considerable discrimination in making yse of all this 
` material. àge of their objects, they have pointed out in "thfir preface, 
has been the avoidance of mere pedafitry. Then. again they have also 
«tried tO give iMuatrativil examples more suited to the spiri of the 
mrodeMfage. So that ghis work is not a mere translatich but something 
more: Ifa work of "his sort the language must unavoidably be 
more or less technical and more or less, the same tecltnical terms must 
be used as are found in the Dima So that the reading of this 
‘translation " is as hard in places as in the*original itself. Still this can 
"hardly be called a shortcoming. The work has been done extreme- 
ly creditably on the» whole. The illustrative instances from Sanskrit 
have been rendered into faultless Gujarati verse in the same metre, 
re-echoing in many cases the very lilt and rhythm (as for example, verse 
4 on p. 7) of the original. This proves the great literary ability of the 
translators and their mastery of both the languages. The fogifbtes are 
carefully thought out andeare. eet sO as really to elucidate the 

e difficulties. : ER s RES 
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Rats and How to Destroy Them, by Mark Hovel, F.R.Q.S., with 
an Introduction by S. L. Bensüsag, With fifty. one illustrations. john Bale, 
Sons ang Danielsson, Ta Oxford Street, Londone—price 10s-6d net; 11s-8d 
inland, 12s rond. ,Deuy Svo "eloth, pp. xlii-465. 

‘In a land of rats and other vermin, we are of necessity all rat-catchers. 
The importance of rats in the dissemination of” disease, and as pests 
of produce, needs no eommejft? and Dr. Hévelis book will indeed be. 
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t Indispeysable to everyone) A candid ereviewer. must agree with the 
publishers that it is the most i piete and reliable work on rat destruc- 
tion ‘ever printed.” £ 

Dr. Hovell's book raises the act of dli rat to a pursuit which 
requires @areful study, aud a diletiante in this dt will be surprised (as I 
was) at his own exceeding ignorance of rats and the methods of destroying 
them. I$ 453 pages the author covers every aspect of rat-destruction, 
shows us how ineffieienb our present-day methods are and deals with the 
destruction of rats in'*all'sorts and -conditions ‘of places. He has added 
chapters on o proaches and sparrows, but the reviewer asea biologist has 
fouud most * nterest i In the chapter E Oder entitled * Scat Notes on 
Plague." | 
A detailed review of the ere soia be N profit here, "but. we 
hope it will recelve the treatment it merits in theproper circles. It will 
suffice to mention that the weekly loss through rats to Great Britain alone 
is about one million pounds sterling, apart from the menace of an epidemic 
of plague as a constant probability. In India, with its vast areas and 
unscientifie methods, where conditions are so much more favourable to. rat- o 
life, an estimate of this country’ S annual loss would rival the National, 
Debt in noughts. l * | 

Dr. Hovell and his publishers are to be congratulated for a work which 
will, we believe, eain’ universal recognition. In India it ought to provide 
a stimulating draught, for the quiescent powers in their Himalayan 


home. . 
: » e 
e - @ 
» i C. D. 
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Three books of verses: , j 


Immortality and other Verses, » B. G. Steinhoff. (Thes C. W. 


Daniel Co. London). e. 
The Death of Akbay and" "T Poems, by R. Garden Canning 
(Arthur L. Humphreys, London). : 
To the Ocean—to Greece—a Poem, by Cliffor’ E TAN 
London). : I l 
All three'are small volufhes for the leisure hour. . 
$ : e 
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The first named is a nice little collection of small poems and 
occasional pieces. The writer has been an official in India and so one 
finds familiar scenes. “ Sympathy ” is a fine piece and “Lilies” and 
Sparrows” is a gem in its’ way. The three poems called “Like and 
Unlike " have a clear morål for mankind and prove that a mete wheel 
in the official machinery can also have a human heart. A dip into 
this little volume when one has some time to spare were not amiss. 

“The Death of Akbar " is a fine attempt to picture the Great Ruler. 
The last days of the great nfan are drawn “witlt considerable power. 
How hee*rises euperior to all creeds and earthly dogmas has been nicely 
shown. d'last words of advice to his son are “Be tolftant. The 
other poems are but five in numbef but,they are of fine quality. “The 

= Slum Boy’ s Dream ” tod hes some very tender chords in our hearts. 

The author of the, last, Clifford King, has already received high 
praise from critics for his earlier works. He has been compared with 
every notable poet from Shakespeare to Swinbufne. And in the 
present work he maintains his reputation to the full. The picture of 

e the author fully bears out the “ Phrenologfcal Delineation " of him given 
at the end of the book. The poem is in very fine style, faultless metre, 
and is teeming with learned allusions. It certainly shows the vast stores 
at the writer’s command, but the average reader should have at hand 
some work or works.of reference so that he may fully appreciate 


the poem. 


e e BOOKWORM 





The Ashrama Ideal and The Bedrock of Education, by G. S. 
Arundale 4bath from the Theosophical Publishing Mouse, Adyar, 
Madras). a 

zc rs S: Arundale needs no introduction # India. He T been, one 
of the "pioneers of national education in this land. eIn thase days (so 
far off now !) a quarter of a century ago,Mrs. Besant and a few devoted 
friends started the Centgal Hindu Collegeein Benares. That was a 
time wheg#* natiogalism " was emphatically rt in fashion as it is now. 
The ideals that inspired the founders of the, C. H. C. were the ideals 
of Ancient India. They hoped to base the future of India on her past 
and in spite of ridicule, in "spite of suspicion from friend and foe alike, 


+ 
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these workers went steadily forward. Soon after the foundation of the 
C. H. C. à number of servers (Indian i in $pirit, but born and bred in the 
West) came forward eager to help. Among these wat the writer of 
these #vo works mentioned above, George S. Arundale, then a young 
man füll,of life and vigour fresh from Cambridge. Hundreds of young 
men have passed through his hands and have been the better and the 
nobler fg; the inspiration he gave them. [remember the first glimpse 
I had of him in Benares in the company of College boys walking along 
the road chatting freely with them as a krother among brothers. And 
this is the outstanding characteristic of the man and of his, work—a 
brother ameng “brothers. AS the years have passed this attitude has 
become more and more ene As hehimself once expressed 
“the best reward of°service is opportunitj, for grtater service.’ 
This reward has tome to him. And the keynote to both the ‘works 
under review is SERVICE. s ° . 

The Ashrame Ideal is a small pafhphlet (worth only 3 as.) em- 
bodying a lectur® delivered by the author of the Brahmavidyashrama, 
Adyar. The Ancient Ideal ofe the Brahmachári, as given by Manu— 


service, study, simplicity, self-control—is held forth and explained. - 


These Ideals are eternal but in every age they must be reinterpreted 


in terms of the conditions then existing. This is what is done in this 


little pamphlet. And quite characteristically the Brahmachari stage is 
to be “as preparation for the service of the world." 

Thegdrock of Education is a collection of five essays,which should 
attract the most earnest attention of all whe have the welfare gf the 
young at leeart. To give an idea of the book a few quotations may be 
given here with the earnest hope that all interested in education may be 
tempted to read it : . 

“ Education is «Life, and Life is Eduan” 

“Service f$ the background of education and its ebjective, and 
represents the Love activity asperen God." 

A I would lay stress upon is spirit of. supernationalism. Education 
must ceasesto be *ingo, narrow.’ 

“Let TRUTH, not opinions nor Wrftten words, nor traditions, nor 
conventions, nor customs, fominate our schools from the wery outset. 

' The parent, like the teacher, is mainly the ambsssadoMefrom the 
soul to the body.” "n P 

This is a, book every tegcher should read, meditate upon and in- 
wardl y digest. G. S. Arundale has dene very great service to the world 


+ 
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by this book, and we hope he will find his reward opportunities for. 


greater service. 
e ` e 


~* ES LES hr. 


The New Outlook, edited and published by Mys. M. Heynes-Wood, 
B.A., and Mr. Cedric Dover, Annual subscription Rs. 4, Single Copy As. $, 
pages 24 ; BU Kirg’ s Chambers, 40. Meleod Street, Calcutth. e 

We offer a cordial weleome to.tlsis new monthly * which combines the 
qualities of a review with’the character of a mügazine." It is only an- 
intmodfietory number apt the Editors assure us that additional features will 
be addef in fuéure issuMs. The Editors are fortunate enough in secur- 
ing contributions from eminent scholars and if all the gentlemen who, we 
understand, have promised to help the Outlook we are sure the . new-born 
babe will have a healthy growth. “ While éouching on the main ‘political 


: problems of the day, Anglo-Indian and otherwise," the Editors * will leave 


all party polities’; to the- i in Bengal. The get-up and 
-printing are good. à * 


EsKARE. 


» di 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd.,°are to be congratulated on their 
renewing the publication of, cheap edition (Shilling 1-62 per volume) 
of the mastérpteces of English literature. Tlie binding i is vood and the 
types are distinct. The works of* Shakespeare in six volumes are 
specially welcome. We are sure, lovers *of Shakespeare will not fail 
to buy a set as the volumes gre quite handy and decent. ° 

D 
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THE UNION NEW 


On flow'ry green, — _ 
In lovely grove 
e . Sits Radha lone, her Krishna" far; ` 
The heart rebels *-- L 
.. At Nature's bloom: e. 
, “ Alas!” . she sighs : her spirits jay. — e 
She leaves the bow'r, r 
She flings her robe, ° 
She gazes far andescans the sky : 
The sky, perchance, 
Her Lord beholds, ° 
While she is left to tear and sigh ! 


Soft floating clouds 
Come dense and black : ec m n 
They spread and gloom the heav'ns above ; 
Dark dread and doubt i 
O'erwhelm her quite : | : 


Shesbroods,—and brooding mourns her Love, 


e 2 
e e 

When thick'ning night... — ' * š 
Enwraps the World e? "e. 


And myriad stars have vanish'd all; * , ~ 


In stillness of ° ` 


Hér darken'd hdart, 2 
She trembling feels her Krishna' 6 call! 
| 19 , E 


- 13 
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“ Anon, the morn! ”’ S " 
The cheerless sky ! | . 


She rends her breast, and shakes the night : 
When Radha teags ° 


Her heart ; and looks — 
For Krishna's vision,—true and bright ! 


€ 
And now / Her storm , eS c 
Is o'er. She feels Ei A j 
| In very «core her Krishna dear 7? UT E l 
With, soul in bliss | 2 iw 7 
e She Wond’ ring stares; TS e 
d . She never kngw,—He was so near ! 
° 2 ZEN 
: 3 x E * 
Stll.hark! O hark,—_ : | 
The clouds of night 
The thupder vain for hght of pus 
But in her dark 
Recess of soul 
Doth Radha hail her Krishna T 2 
- 


To her the clàsh e "E 1 
Of night now rings a ee 
The cymbals*bf her nuptial fare: 


Her lightless vault- 


Ot heart hath made > > j 
Her long'd for bridal "wt with care | : 


While all is dark ; . 
Within, about, a. 
. Her „Spirit deep, as Krishna’. S x 


3 AhsPfne ! 1” she smiles 


In fond delight, 4  . e 
. And droops her Su in union new! 


: : SURES C. GHATAK . 
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- HINDU POLITY ‘and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal's lx 


: bad o 

Interest in the constitutional history of ancient India has 
of late been very keen, judging by the number of recent publi- 
cations relating to the subject. Theslatest treatise comes from 
the pen of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and can certainly be described 
as a perfdtmance arresting attention. It is entitlese “Hindu 
Polity,” published yy Messrs. Butterwqrth, and ,can be had at 
the mederate price of ten rupees. Ze" ^. 

The book does not claim to be muchemore dies a ‘cunning 
commentary’ an the author’ s own article on the same subject 
published in the Modern Review for 1913. Mr. Jayaswal has 
created for himself a reputation among scholars interested i In. 
Indian antiquities ; and some of his views have been cited with, 
approval in the Oxford and the Cambridge Histories of India. 
At the Calcutta University, a few years ago, he delivered a 
series of entertaining lectures on Manu and Yàjfüavalkya. His 
writings prove that he possesses exuberant imagination; and 
his treatise on Hindu Polity should be read With éhe attention 
it deserves. 

The style is simple, direct and, at tres, elegant. There 
is no lack of footnotes, —that essential feature of erudite expres- 
sion.. The matetials are managed with skill and confidence; 
and the lay reader will often feel as persuaded by his array of 
inferences as if he were ,to witness the feats of a conjurer. 
Ancient dife ig made to appear marvellously moder. For 


T$ ov 7 * 


instance, we are gravely told (Pårtel, p. 188) that Svetaketu, a 
rs: of the later Vedic period, went tọ the Madra,people *' for 
post-graduate studies fh sacrifices " i The’ statemen™s a little 
inaccurate, for it wasenot Svetaketu bat. his father who had occa- 
sion to visit Madra-laad. But that does not matter. «The. 
language is effective. And that ‘does matter. 

e 
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There are, in the treatise, a number of valuable suggestions. 
His proposed identification òf Mucukarna and Glaucukfyanaka 
of the JKas$:&a with Mousikanos and Glausi or Glaukanikoi Pt. 
I, pp. 75, 78) will strike many as clever and happy. The way 
in which he proves that republican communities extended citi- 
Zenship to outsiders (Pt. I, p. 121) is really creditable. And 
his chapter on the Disappearance of Republics (Ch. XIX) is 
couched in most touching language. It will however be idle to 
pretend that the book is Tree from flaws ; ‘and a few of these 
flaws máy be noted for.the, benefit of his ee e*This is all 
the morl” necessary, because ,the book will be read by our 
, Univegsity students. ,* ° . . 
* . Speaking of dyatrajya or “rule of two" (Pe. I, pp. 96-7), 
the author asserts that ‘such a constitution was possible only in 
a country where the juristic notion of the Mitakshara family 
could develop into a practical principle ' and that 'its working 
rue constituted a unique constitutional experiment and 
success.’ This is very strange, coming from a writer on consti- 
tutional history who ought to be aware. that at Sparta there 
actually was a dvairajya, as already rightly pointed out by 
Mr. Narayanchandra Banerji of the Calcutta University in the 
Calcutta Review for January, 1925 (pp. 35-6). T 
One woald have expected Mr. Jayaswal to have read with 
care the Manu- -samnhatas. The disappointment therefore is great 
when we light upon tHe following statement (Pt. II, p. 126): 
“The Manava Code does not specifically mention the Purohita. 
But he is very likely included in the ‘sever or eight’ 
Ministers of Manu.” The Code, however, does''specifically. 
mention’ the Purohita in verse 78, sectfon ` VII (purohitam «ca 
burvita......... ) and he is most definitely zo irtcludel among 
the ‘seven or eighj” Ministéts of Menu mentioned in verse 54 
of the same section, a@ ig clear from ‘verse 60 (anyān api. 
jra kurth u. andtyan...,..). 
Mr. J. devotes two ede chapters (Pr. IT, pp. 60-108). 
towards proving for ancient India (600 B. C.-600 A. D.) an 4 
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actual “ Hindu Diet” called Paura . AFascpa da. The theory was 
broached in 1920 in the pages of the Modern Review ; and I 
do not propose to discuss it here. T shall content rhyself-with a, 
reference to a little detail which ‘will throw some light on the | 
method pursued for establishing the thesis’ We are told (Pt. 
U, pp. 81, 112) that, in the Ramayana (‘Ayodhya-handa, 
2, verse® "a DaSaratha addresses the Paura-Janapadas as 
“kings” (rajanah). Anyone, however, who will care to look 
up the original text of the epic will find that the assembly 
addressed ye Dasaratha* included fing as well as the 
Paura-jünapadas (z.e. cisy-people and country-people). 
I shall cite the text ftom the Bombay edition «Nirnayasügara, 
Press) : — s - o 


°. " E 
sa labdhamàünair virthyüngyitai ny path 
jurülaytir jinapadars ca manavaih 
upopavistair nypatir vro babhau | 
sahasracakgur bhagavàn qvàmarath. 

tatah parisadah sarvüm ümantrya vasudhadhipah 

hitam uddharsanam c-avvam uvaca prathitam vacah, . 

rüjalaksanayukiena kintenanupamena ca 

uva vasayukténa svarena nypatir nppàn." 

. . 

(Ramayana, Aycdhya-kanda, Ch. 1I, v. si and Ch. Il, 
v. 1, 3). j 

It-is thus quite clear that Dagaratha had before him 
actual kings (zrp4h) whom he very properly addressed as kings 
(rayànah). Aad the explanation which we get here of paura 
as purālaya mānava (“man resident in city ") should suffice to 
prick the bubble of Mr. Jayaswal's imagination. - 

Inaccurate renderings agd in&ofrect citations form a most 
disappointing feature Qus book. A feav specimens. may be 
given. e. , 7 

At p. 94,- .Pt. I, the en Kautila text is cited: 


uairü]yam tu jwatah parasye acchidya naitan mam- eti 
e 
, E. s 


nd » 
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manyamünah karsayaty gpavahayati; panyam vā karoti; 

eee và parityajya apagacchatiti— 


“and the following rendering is offered : | 

' nobody feels in a Vuirüjya Government tlie feeling of ' mine’ 
(with regard fo the State), the aim of political organism is 
rejected, anyone can sell away (the country), no che feels 
responsible, or one becoming indiftereht leaves the State. 


Atp. 84, Pt. II, the ArthaSastra text : : s 


sarvagumasampannas cüyam rājā érüyate na cásya ida guno 
dréyate yah baurajāngpadān ‘dandakarabhyam pidayati 


is translated as: «4 . ° 


‘We hear that the’ "king is possessed of all necessary merits. 
But we do not see those merits, f¢r* the man ig troubling the - 
Pauraseand Janapadas (by demands for) army and taxes.’ 

~The introduction of the phrase ‘by demands for’ within 


"brackets, althoygh manifestly without warrant in the text, 


eases the situation for Mr. Jayaswal’s theory. For, is | 
not Paura-Sünapada a Hindu Diet before which the king 
must submit his ‘demands’ for "army" and “tages”? And 
his rendering of ganda by “army ” instead of by “ fines" in a 
text ewhereethe word i$ used in conjunction with kara or 
“taxes,” although glearly wrong, stands his theory in good 
stead» What is more interesting still is the circumstance that 
Mr. Jayaswal himself, in this very book (Pt. II, pp. 178-9), trans- 
lates danda and kara as ` fines ” and “ taxes ” in cofinection with 

a passage where no vision of a Paura- Yanapada Hindu Diet 
stands, in the "t G kargakebhyah karādānam dandyebhyas 
ca dandadanam.. ..realization of taxes from ‘cultivators and 
of fines from offenders. b We" should not be surprised if 
this comet" rendering” i$ at the very, same page (II, 179), 
succeeded By a "glaringly impossible translation of another text 
from the Var amatrodaya. The text there is fortunately ac- 
curately cited in a footnote; and the a reader will find, 
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It easy to discover that the text asserts what. it is represented to 
deny, namely, that the king is Owner of the soil. , 
| should not tire out. my readers’ patience with further’ 
examples of our author’s experiment¢ aè translation. But I 
must give a few instances of his misquotations. . 
Atp. 40 (Pt. I), the Mahabharata is alleged to have e said 
that the Dasarnas (Vrsnis) were ‘kingless,’ and we are referred 
to verse 5, ch. 37 of thé Sabhaparvan? I have looked up several 
editions of e$ text, inclyding those claimed to have been used 
by Mr. Jayaswal (see under ‘ Abbreviations.’ at the end* of his 
treatise); and I find that the*reading i is not Da$üsnah (plural) but 
Dasarfia (singular) which, we know, is an *pithet of Krsna.nof - 
to-be confounded with the designation of 4-people or clan. 
At p. 51 (Pt. I), footnote,4, Mf. Jayaswal professes to cite a 
Pali text from Fausboll’s edition ofthe J'ata£as, Vol. I, p. 504: 


tattha niccakilam rajjam küretvü vasamtanam yeva ràyunamu M 
sattasahassünt sattasatant satia ca (.) rajano honti tatta£à ; 
yeva uparüjano tattakā, senüpatino tattaka, tattaka bhandagarzka, 


The unceruned word (¢attaka) does not find place in Fausboll’s 
text as We know it ; and its introduction here, together with the 
interposition of ingenipus punctuation-rharks, helps materially to 
alter the ‘sense of the original passage, Thirty-four pages 
further on (p. 85), we come across a word from this identical 
Jütaka text figurjng in an altered form; for the Za of rajika 
there has no existence in the text. | 2s 
We do not need to trudge en for more than fifteen pages 
before stumbling upon another product of creative imagipation. 
At p. 1000(Pt. P, we are asked, to believe that the following 
text occurs in Jacobi's edition of the Ayäramgasuttan : 
e e e 
Uggakulini va Bhéjakulami va rainnakulim va, uL 

On looking up the edition what do we find ? The text is given 
at p. 51; but it has bhogakuléni, not, Bhojakulani, and is 


P i IE 
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consequently useless for Mr. jdm purposes, without the 
alteration. . | 

At p. yo (Pt. Il), we read: “In the rm "the 
Paura-Fanapada body is appealed to by-Bharata whep Rama 
refuses to go back to Ayodhya :—' What do you order his 
Highness ?'" The reference is given, and the ‘text’ cited in 
footnote 2 : c Sud 


* g " 
üsigastueva Bharatah pautrajiinapadar janam, l . 
 uvaca sarvatah preksya kimaryam ‘anusasatha—* 


. > 
P "* | {Ramayana, A yod yà- kanda c. 111,,V. 19.) 
Béing g a little inquititiye, [ have consulted the n in both the 
editions used by Mr. Jayaswal The result isa revelation. 
Mr. Jayaswal has omitted a negatfvé particle, just one simple 
ee. Instead of his ...4zmaryam , anusisatha we have to 
* read... kimaryam nanuka thi if we do not care for the variant 

kimartham nānuśàsatha. That root sas with the prefix anu 
ake need not bear the aggressive sense of ‘order’ but may 
have the milder meaning of ‘persuade’ or ‘advise’ will appear 
not only from lexicons but also from its use in the same 
speech of Bharata (verse 28): 


id : e 
na yüce pitaram rijyam nünusüsimi mataram—* 
*, " 


de we may hope, Bharata will hot be credited with exercis- 
ing a “ constitutional " right to ;' order" his own mother. 

I have dwelt on these defects in the hope that such defects 
may be remedied in the second édition Mr. Jayaswal has the 
gift of*expression and the rare merit of initiating new enquiries. 
As it is, his book on HindueP8lity should be read—and re-read 
—with a cerjain amoun of caution. o 
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DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD, 


History begins with a study of the «dead. This i is"tîue 
even of modern, history. If we wish to write the history of a 
modern hero, we are not comgnt to find out all we can about 
his parents, who may still, be living; we seek to diseover all 
that is -possible about his grandparents as well. It is trues. 
of ancient history. It is true also of whaj has been des- 
cribed as the pre-historic period. This is in a -sense a 
new.discovery. -It used to be thought that -history began 
with the practice,of keeping, written records. Archaeo- 
logical research has shown that history began, long before man 
had inverted an alphabet. It is pos&ible, for instance, to say 
something about the parentage of the yery earliest example 
of homo sapiens, for we cag compare his skull with the skulls 
of other closely «elated creatures. . 

If -we ifnderstand history in a wider sense--as the ‘study. 

of the aclivities not simply*of heroes; kings, and others, but 
” alsb:and. chiefly of the activities of mankind in genergl—the 
distinctién between history and what used to be described.as 
pre-history is even hgrdef'to make. There will, of course, in 
the matter of exactness be differentes in degree? «For while, 
psychologically regarded, no kind of, history "can*be regarded 
as exact, a larger measure of inexactness, as Dr. W. H. Rivers 
says, must probably — be & feature of that kind of history 


* 
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which has to be formulated, without the aid of literary. records. - 
. *'This form of history mutt always be on broad lines and will 
 fail*to deal With the personal relations which give to the study 
of history so much of jtf interest and charm.” At the same 
time, if may be noted that the general tendency of recent 
movements in history has been in this direction. “Every 
year more and more attention is being paid to the history of 
institutions and ideas, while the persongl relations and details 
of the transactions between individuals and nations are coming: 
to be of less «interest in themselves, and are*regardéd as 
material by which broader. And more generali issues can be 
reachéd. yr ce 8 e 

“In order to teagn something about the earliest history of 
man we, dig*in the. groupd on promising sites and explore 
‘ caves. We come upon anciqg ` encampmeyts and burial- 
places, end discover not only bones and skeletons of men and 
* animals, but also objects which men valued and put to various 
“practical uses. .In the more advanced stages we discover also 
the remains of man's earliest efforts at building. 

What has been discovered in the earliest burials? In 
1908 a skeleton was found in fhe lower grotto of Le Moustier, 
in the Vézère valley. ‘It belonged to a youth some sixteen 
years of age. 'The most interesting feature of the, discovery 
was the manner in, which the skeleton was laid out. The 
head restéd on a number of flint fragments carefully piled 
together—a sort of stone pillow ; the dead.lay in a sleeping 
posture, with the head resting on the right! forearm, An 
exceptionally fine coup de pony was close by the hand, and 
numexous charred and split bones of wild cattle (Bos primi- 
genius) were planog around, indicative of a food offering.” ? 

At the sam’ time another "Skeleton, described as the 
finest of eall the .Neànderthaloid fossils, was discovered in a 
grotto near'La Ohapelle-afix- -Saints, a.few miles to the eastward 


. 1 W. H. R. Rivers, Hiséorgj and Ethnology, 3025, p. 28. 
* H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, 3rd ed., 1921, pp,-221 f: 
6 
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of Le- Moustier. “This was also,a ceremonial burial of . 
an individual between fifty and fifty- -five years, of age, most. 
carefillly laid out in an east-and-west direction In a small, 
natural depression. With it were foünd typical Mousterian 
flints, algo a number of shells and remains chiéfly of the. 
= woolly rhinoceros, the horse, the reindeer, and the bison." ! 
. Inthe cave of Paviland, which opens on the face of a^ 
' steep limestone cliff, about ‘a mile eagt of Rhossilly, on the 
coast of Gower Wales, the earliest discovery of a member of 
the Cró-Mifedon race was made. A painted skeleton, long 
known as the ‘ Red Lady, ,was'found in the kitchen midden 
which forms the floor of this cave. Recertt invéstigation® has A 
proved that this’ skeleton belonged, not £o 4 woman, byt to 
a man, . l 

“The most semarkáble CxS-Magnon burials of undoubted 
Aurignacian age are those of the Grottes de Grimald?i the 
infant skeletons found here are neither colored nor decorated, 
but occurred with a vast number of small perforated shells 
(Nassa), evidently forming a sort of burial mantle. Similarly, 
the female skeleton was enveloped in a bed of shells not 
perforated; the legs. were extended, while the arms were 
stretched beside the body; there were a few pierced ghells and 
a few bits eof silex. *One of the large "male skeleténs of fhe 
same grotto had the lower Hmbs extended, the upper limbs 
folded, and was decorated with a gorge} and crown of per- 
forated shells; the head rested on a block of red stone. In 
the ‘man of Mentone,’ found in. 1872, fhe body restetl on its 
left side, the limbs were slightly “flexed, and the forearm was 
folded’; heavy stones protected the body from disturbance ; 
the head Was decorated with a *cigcl& of perforated shells 
colored in red, and implements of various types were 
carefully placed on thee forehead ahd chest, Simflagly in. 
the burial of Burma, Grande three bom were found 

s Op. ciL,p.228. e0 ° 


* Op. cît, pp. 289 f. " 
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placed’ side by side in,a layer.of red earth containing: 
a large quantity of A N of iron; two of the skeletons. 
rested on the left side, the limbs extended or slightly flexed ; 
the forehead and chest” and one of the limbs were encircled: 
with shells.” *; 

Skeletons were discovered at Brünn,. Moravia, in 1891: 

and a few .years. before. “One of the skeletons of Brünn, 
found at a depth of 12 feet below the «surface of the ‘loes®’ 
was lavishly, adorned with to8th-shells, perforated, stone disés, 
and bene ordaments made from the ribs of the ritinoceros or 
the mammoth and from thè “teeth of the mammoth; asso- 
ciated with these? was an^ ivory idol, apparently. of a male 
figure, of which ónly the head, the torso and the: left arm 
remain. The skeleton awd many of the objects found: with 
the sepulture.were partly tinted"in red."? Aa ivory figurine 
belongs to the Eburnéen stage of Piette and appears to indi- 
' eate that the burial was of Aurignacian rather than of 
Solutrean age? * 

A Magdalenian skeleton was discovered at Sorde, Landes,. 
in 1872. Here the body was ornamented with a. necklace 
and a girdle of the teeth of &he lion and the bear, pigrced and 
engraved., “Seven skulls found in ee in the grotto- of. 


* e 

1 Op cit., p. 304. See also R. Verneau, The Men of A Bar ma-Grande, 1900, pp. 66 f. 
The practice of burial in red’ soil is still found among primitive folk. For example, among 
the Lango, J. H. Driberg writes : ' Males are buried on the right-hand side of the door 
of the house, females on the left. The graves are deep, ag it is the rule that the dead 
should be Eanes in red clay, which in mány places is only reachgd at a considerable 
depth; and the a must he: so orientated that the head of ¿he deceased should be 
towards the sunrise.’ (The Lango: A Nilottc Tribe of Uganda, 1923, pp. 165 £.) 

* The practice of painting the bones red bas been noted among the Zapotecans Indians 
of Mexico. Marshall’ H? Saville writes (Putnam Anniversary Volume, $909, pp. 153 f.) 
“When an important person died, tlee Ubdy was dressed and placed in a stone chamber 
together with various personal ornaments and objegts belonging to the deceased. Food 
and drink werd placed i m or nar the tomb to sustain the deceased on his journey to the 
other werld. : Once a year for four years his friends came to thè tomb and mäde fresh 
offerings of food and drink, At the expiration of this.time the flesh had decayed. Some- 


times the bones were then gathered and placed, in niches, but otherwise they were 
allówed to remain on the floor. ©féen ey were. painted red.” 
? Op. cit., p. 307, 
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Placard, Charente, also belong to the " Magdalenian. The 
‘Skeleton discovered in 1894 in the grotto of Les Hóteaux, Ain, 
was buried at a depth of 6 feet beneath Magdalénian imple- 
ments; the body resting on the *back was covered with red 
ochre ? the thigh-bones were inverted,” indicating that. the 
limbs had been dismembered before burial—a custom observed 
among certain savages.” ! . 
98 A new feature has been discovered in the great grotto 
eof Placard, near Rochebertier, Charente—the separation of 
the’ headefióm the body. ‘The previous ceremonial burials, 
which began certainly among &he Neanderthals in Mousterian 
times, always show the custom of buryimg the entire bédy ; in 
the Upper Palaeolithic there commences the new custom of 
imbedding the body in ochre or red coloring matter, and this 
obtains from, the Aurighacian burials of Grimaldi to the 
Azilian burial of Mas d’Azil. The flexing of the linebs occurs 
frequently in Upper Palaeolithic times. It would appear as. 
if the: new ceremonial of Placard had been,introduced in the 
earliest Magdalenian times, for in the lowest Magdalenian 
layers four skulls were found closely crowded together, with 
the top of the geranium turped downward; of the other 
portions of the skeleton only a humerus and a femur were 
found." ¢ ° . 

In 1914 two Magdalenian skeletons were discovered at 
Obereassel near Bonn. This, according to Df. Osborn, is 
the first instanee of complete human skeletons of Quaternary 
age being* found in Germany. * As reported by Verworn, 
the skeletons lay little more * than a yard apart; they were 
CONDE by great slabs of basalt, and lay in a deposit of loam 
deeply* tinged’ with red. This gred coloring matter, which 
extended completely pver the skeletons and ‘surrounding stones, 
indicates that it was & ceremonial burial similar te that prac-. 
tised id the Aurignacian Cré-Magnons. ” Aldng “with tbe 


8 
* Op. cit, pp. 816 f. . 
* Op. cits pp. 379 f, 
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9 
skeletons: were found bones of animals and several specimens 


of finely carved bone, but m flint implements of any kind.” ! 
At Ofnet, on a small tributary of the Danube north-wést 
of Munich, was discovered an interment belonging to the 
period of Azilian-Tafdenoisian industry. The intermtnt is 
described as the most remarkable of all Palaeolithic times. 
" This is a ceremonial burial of thirty-three skulls of people 
belonging to two distinct races: respectively, brachycephalic 
and dolichocephalic, and certaialy not related in any way to 
the Cró- Magnon zaco, In the group twénty-seven skells were 


g 


found embedded in ochre and arsmnged in a Sort of nest, with - 


the fades all "looking westward. As the skulls i in the centre 


' wert? nore closely ind together and crushed than those on 


the outside,” it® seems probable that these skulls were added 
one by one from time to time, thos&*ón the outside being the 
most receæt additions. It is noteworthy that most of these 
‘Sculls are those of women and young children, there being 
ohly four adult male skulls. On this account some advance 
the theory of cannibalism; others that, being taken captive 
by a tribe of enemies, these unfortunate people were offered 
in sacrifice, in.which case decapitation was the means of 
death. But, then, how explain the abundant ornaments of 
stag teeth and snail shells “Helix. nemoralis) with whjch the 
skulls of the women,and little childsen were decorated, and 
the treasured implements of flint with which all. save one 


of the men and a. few of the women and children were | 


@e 


provided ? "2 

Sven Nilsson gives" us interesting information about 
primitive burials in Scandinavia. Speaking of skeletors 
found in a tumulus Be Siege, onethe island of Móen, he “writes 


® e d 
® 
! Op. cita P 380." e e 
2 Op. cit, pp. #75 ff In tombs found at Constantine, North Africa, and assigned by 
M. Bourguignat to a period at least 1000 years before the Christian era there were layers 


of innumerable snail-shells, See S. B Oliver, ‘The Dolfuen-mounds and Amorpholithic 


Monuments of Brittany’ in the Quarterly Journal of Science, January, 18772, p. 18, 
: : 
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as follows: “But that the bodieg had originally been sitting 
in an upright position, we can sée by the bones of each 
Skeleton lying crosswise in a heap, on the top of which’ the 
skull was lying...... with each skeleton we find generally one or 
two, sOmetimes several, stone implements or wrought pieces 
of amber; the former are found amongst the male, and the 
latter "most frequently amongst the female skeletons. 
Amongst some skeletogs which were, discovered sitting in a 
eell filled With sand, were anfber beads still lying roand the 
neck; these ‘had, therefore, evidently been worh as orraments 
(‘Gotheb, Handl’, p 98)."2 ** 

Astumulus- on the Asa-hég, near Quistofta” wa openedin 
1819, and in the sepulchre were found °a number ef flint 
implements and ,ornaments of amber. The sepulchral chamber 
was round, instead of oblong which is unusual. Sven Nilsson 
writes: “Another remarkable circumstance which we notice 
in the description of this sepulchre is that an older series of. 
corpses were interred therein, without any regard to order or 
regularity, forming a layer, which. was covered by a bed of 
sand, forming a floor, upon which other corpses had in their 
turn bgen deposited. This mode of interring the dead has - 
also been noted in the tumuli in West Góthlatd. his proves 
also that,the same* sepulchral chamber had been used as a 
sepulchre: for a long périod."" In Setnia a gallery-tomb 
(Asagrafven) was examined by the .Rev. M. Bruzelius 
(‘Iduna,’ 1822, No. IX, p. 285). Here “ besides stone imple- 
ments, clay arns, and a number of, amber orfhaments, he 
found therein a vast quantity of human bones, divided into 
bwo'layers by a bed of sand of about six inches in thickness,” 3 

The’ use of sand in, buriats ehas been fairly common 
among various peoples. Speaking of a, skeleton found in a 
burial-room in Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico? Geprge H. ePepper 


e e 

1 The Primitive Inhabitgnts of Scandinavia, 8rd ed., 1868, pp. 128 f. 
2 Op. cit., p. 181. oe 

* Op, cit., p. 161. - 
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says : “ The skeleton itself „Was resting on a layer of wood- 
ashes which had been spread on the levelled floor of yellow : 
sand.” t  * ° 

Again, he writes: ʻ' Owing to the havoc wrought by the 
inflow of water, the only preparations for burial that could 
be noted were those in connection with skeletons Nos. 18 and 
l4. In this instance the floor had been covered with*a layer 
of yellow sand on which a layer of wood-ashes. had been 
placed.7* e a 

Again, “the fact that so many" bodies wert placed*in so 
small a room, and that they had been covered with sand as 


they ‘were butied, Pronouns. à phase of inframural , burials 


* 


somewhat gncommon.” = 
The earfiest. lake- dwellers, the inhabitants of iei: i 

lings on the principal Alpine lakfs buried thejr dead on land, 

in eart® graves or slab-lined cists. At quite an early stage 


the custom followed of burning the bodies and burying the 


ashes, “with such personal ornaments as endured the fire in 


a.rough clay pot, closed with a saucer.” * 

.In the trans-Carpathian region, the so-called Tripolje 
eulture shows two main phases, the first of which seems to . he 
purely neolithio. In both of these. phases ihe dead. were 
burned. Then after à fairly long existence the Tripolje 
culture ceases abzuptly and uniformly. “Its sites. were 
deserted and not reoccupied ; and the cause of their, evacua- 
tion is indicated by the occurrence, over the whole region of 
their distribution, of burial tumuli in a late Phase of the 
neolithic culture ascribed by Russian observers to the 
*kurgan-folk' or 'red-ochre-people, who had long been in 
occupation of the central gteppe, but seem to have ‘een held 
alogt from. the" Tripglje along “fhe course of the Dnieper.” 5 


2 
? ^ e + Puinam HUNC Volwme, *009, p p. 223. 
2 Op. cit, p 248. E æ 
3 Op, cit., p. 249. e 
t The Canfortdge. Ancient ne 1928, p. 73. ! 
* On. git. D gi. * - 6 
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This practice of supplying the dead with a quantity of 
powdered’ red ochre was already ip» vogue among the later 
palaeelithio folk in west—and mid-European regions. “It 
is therefore of the first. importance, that the same practice 
is habitual among the earliest inhabitants of the Eurasian 
steppe, a tall, heavy-built and long-headed r&ce not very 
different "from. those western types, burying their dead in. 
surface graves, and marking these with earth-mounds, the 
omy possible monument in-the tgee- less and stoneless loess- 
land. ' These’ eiounds (fer which the local word is kiirgan) 
do not seem to begin until the fine, Solutrean technique had 
been lost, and their earliest contents are mere roughly worked 
implements, and hemi-spherica! pots of claye—durable substt? ° 
tutes for the simple bowls of gourd or leather, avaflablé to a 


prairie folk. As horse-bitse and later on, fragments of . 


wooden cars on wheels, are found i in these mounds, we must 
infer that the horse had been domesticated, and-that we have 


. 1 


here an early. phase of the waggon-dwelling, culture which - 


still occupied this grassland when it was visited by Greek 
explorers later on.” ! 

In the lowland of South Portugal - we neat * the custom 
of burying the dead, or at all events those of the more impor- 
tant families, in artificial chambers fermed of upright blocks 
of untrimmed stone, and rpofed with others, all as large as 
there was man-power to handle. Originally these were 
probably covered.with a mound of earth, at least to the level 
of the cap-stene. ds "n 

The 'round-barrow folk, > whose Cradle was in Bohemia, 
buried their dead in cist- -graves which resembled the latest 

‘megalitife ’ tombs. These: weze ,cowered by conspicuous 
earthen tumuli, circular liké® those of the steppe people, and 
not oval like the ‘ long barrows’ of neolithig Britains. 


The gradual substitution of cremation fof interment is - 


. . @ ; - ME “ 
| Op. cit, pp. 88 f : -  .e. Op. cih, p. 96. er oe 
- | 3 Op, cit, ppelOl f, * dS 
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exemplified by the ‘Hallstatt culture.’ Hallstatt, in central 
Europe, owes its name ahd its exceptional wealth to the great 


 sali-beds Among which it is situated. The Hallstatt cülture 


not only dominated „alt the Upper Danube, but exercised 


. ~ . . . ; . 
widespread influence over middle Germany, over central and 


e. * * . 
northern France, and over Britain and Ireland. Its charac- 


-teristic swords travelled even further into Bosnia, Macedonia, 


Hungary, East Prassi}, Posen, Hanover, Schleswig and 
Scandinavia and in later varieties into Spain ang the British 
Isles. “It was in fact the first óulture so weheral as to 
deserve the name of Kuropeah....,.”* Jt spread about 900- 
. 800 “B.C. At Halistatt inter sae is first supplemented by 
"Partial cremation; a& for examplé of the "head, feet or abdo- 
men. Iti is superseded only gradually by total incineration. ? 

© In Ancient Egypt bodies Were buried eriginally in the 
sand, amd among the simple folk this simple form of burial 
survived. “The burial of the very poor of Egypt,” says Sir 
' E; Ai Wallis Budge, “ must have been much the same in all 
times and in all dynasties. The body, having been salted only, 
was laid in the sand to a depth of three or four feet, without 
ornament, and even withoud a coffin ; sometimes even the 
salting was dispensed with.”*“ Budge observes that the 
drying up “qualities of the sand of Egypt'are very weniarkable. 
G. Elliot Smith *and,J. H. Breasted dwell upon the same pheno- 
menon. Breasted claims that*nowhere else in the world 
have the natural conditions of soil and climate resulted in 
such à remarkable preservation of the human body. This 
phenomenon suffices to explain the fact that * among no people 
ancient or modern has the idea of a life beyond ghe grave 
held so prominent a place as among the ancient F Egyptians. E 


A Op. p. cit up. 9106. " e A 
um Op.cit., p. lile 

3 The Mummy (2), 1894, pp. 815 AM ” 

* The Ancient Egyptians, 1923, pp. 31 £ e | 


s*y, H. Breasted, Dielom? of Religion and Thought in Ancient ront pp. 49 f, « 
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In the native sand of Egypt bodies were often so well pre- 
served thaf they seemed’ in some Way *still to be living. This 
idea **impelled: the Egyptians to lavish every care on thè 
bodies of their dead, not only for their® preservation by arti- 
ficial mearfs, but also for housing them in a manner befitting 
this religious conception cf their importance, and surr ounding 
them with àll the paraphernalia needed for the aoaaa of ' 
a material resurrection. ar 
More and more importance ame es be attached tg the 
careful preservation of the ‘corpse. This led to tHe invention 
of coffins and to the making of % definite tomb, which was 
gradually ,enlarged. It was soon found, Howev8r, that: an 
elaborate tomb had” not the power of the native sand of Egypt 
to preserve the body. . Even 2 the first Dynasty the 
| Egyptians had to devise measurés for the artificial preserva- 
tion of the body. Thus arose the art of embalming. "And 
the embalmer sought not only to preserve the actual tissues 
‘of the body with as little disturbance of its superficial appear- 
ance as possible, but also to preserve a living likeness of the 
deceased. .**In the earliest known (Second Dynasty) examples 
of Egyptign attempts at mummification the corpse was | 
swathed in a large series of bandages, which were moulded. 
mto shape to represent *the form of the body. In a later 
(probably Fifth Dynasty) mummy, found in 4892 by Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Medum, the superficial bandages had been 
impregnated with a eesinous paste, which while still plastic 
was moulded inf$ the form of the body, „special care "being 
bestowed: upon the modelling of the face and the organs of 
reproduttion, so as to leave no room for doubt as to the: 
identity and fhe sex.” ? s, * | 
In a few cases the whole ‘corpse or the head was covered 
with a layer of stucco plaster and moulded into ‘lifelike Shape. 
_In other cases, where resin ‘or stucco plaster was not used, the 


2 G. Elliot Smith, op. cit., - 32. ^ ou *. i 
2 G, Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragón, 1919, p. 16. 
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_linen-enveloped head was jtself jnbuldsd and modelled. The 
eyes were painted on ille linen. This manipulation of the 
wrapped mummy itself with a view to perpetuating a likeness 
of the deceased as well ‘as to preserving the actual remains 
was the earlier practice. Another practice soon arose, that 
of making a lifo- size portrait statue of- the dead man 's head 
‘and. of plaeing it by the side of the actual body in the burial 
chamber.' A further, development . was . the making of a 
statue, of the whole body. This was placed in a special hidden 
chamber which is usually described by the * Avabic’ name 
serdab, but was known to thé ancient Egyptians as the pr-twt 
«Qr ‘‘Statue-Roused “Tt is important to remember,” says 
Ellioj Smith, “thats even when the custom of making a statue 
of the T became fully „established jhe original idea of 
. restoring the form of the mummy itself.or dts wrappings was 
never abandoned. The attemptse made in the XVIIJ, and 
XXI and XXII Dynasties to pack the body of the mummy 
itself and by artificial means give it a life-like appearance 
afford evidence of this. Inthe New Empire and in Roman 
times the wrapped mummy was sometimes modelled into the 
form of a statue. But throughout Egyptian history it was a 
not uncoyamon practice to provide a painted mask for the 
wrapped mummy, or in early Christiar times supply a poroi 
of the deceased,” * — - LEE 
It used to be thought that mummification was more or 
less peculiar to ancient Egypt. But the praetice has been 
found 'to*have been widespread, extending from Africa to 
America. Dr. Elliot Smith thinks that it was carried, or 
migrated together with a number of customs associateü with 
it-from Egypt, “ In'stadying the bantarly ‘migration of the 
etistom oj mummifigation,” he says, € sitis quite certain that the 
. maia stream, of * the wanderers who ecarried the knowledge to 
the east must have «set out m the East African coast, 


e f & 
1 GPE, Elliot Sinith, cit, p. 17. 
è Op. cit., p. 18.. 
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because a whole series of modifications of the Egyptian 
method which were introducedein the Soudau and further 
south are also found in Indonesia, Polynesia and America. * 
A curious feature of Egyptian embalming in the XIXth and 
especially the XXIst Dynasties wis the use of butter fot- 
. packing the mummy. l Among the Baganda, according : to 
Rosede, special importance came to be attached to this prac- 
tice.” In Indian literature there are: references to bodies 
being embalmed skilfuily with ici drugs and clarified 
butter (fee)! - e 07 =. 2 

In Mesopotamia in. the prehistoric “period ethe city 
Shuruppak on the*old course of the Euphrates.was of, excep- ` 
tional importance. Archaeological discoveries here have 
. thrown light upon the period. “The oldest burials appear to 
have been made by wrąpping the body in a reed-mat, the 
corpse being laid upon its'right side with knees drawn forward 
and the right hand supporting the head. ‘The left hand is 
placed near the face. The body thus interred is provided 
with jars of water and oil, head ornaments, cylinder-seals, 
copper mirrors, fish-hooks (?) and implements. This so-called 
embryonic . position in burials is the rule with the Sumerian 
peoples from prehistoric times as it was in Egypt. More’ 
elaborate burials jn clay coffins are found ‘along with the mat 
burials.” ? At Surghul and et-Hibba, 30 miles north-east 
of Lagash, so many mat and kettle-sHàped clay coffin burials 
were found that these places seemed like great cemeteries. 
At Ur, the famous city of the moon-god, in a mound at the 
centre of the city were yncovered many graves of ‘the ‘capsule’ 
type, of inverted tub*type, and fine vaulted brick: tombs.’ 

Phe Sumerians chose a high place for burial, an old 
mound, if possible. The dead ih: nude state were collected in 
' rows, head to foot, and covered with a mound ef earth. This 

e * 

! Migrations of Pfoples, 1915, p. 68. * ^ 
* Stephen H, Langdo® in The Cambridge p History, I, 1923, p. xii 
3 Langdon, op, cit., pp. 381, 398. f ps 
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was about 3000 B.C. '*At the end of the third millennium 
(if the burials near -the susface at Eridu are really late: 
* Sumeriad), the dead were buried without coffin and -probably 
unwrapped, with a spouted pot for water. placed near them,. ` 
wath one or two rough ‘upturned bowls or goblets. . This 
class of spouted pot was also found at Shuruppak ; it is exact- 
ly the same as those represented on the old seals, Withe the 
advent of the -Semites an alteration becomes gradually 
apparent. Koldeweg found*at Babylon that the lowest levels 
of the time of, the first Babylonian kings containgd „bodies 
lying simply in thé earth, or rolled in reed. mats, or roughly | 
surrounded | by mud bricks. The bodies were alwa ys laid out 
ab full length. "1 * Canrpbell Thompson found buried in the 
mound of, Ur about a fdot below the surface a body which. 
seemed to be the skeleton of a girl. There was a silver- 
copper ring on each arm, as well as-a nose-ring, *possibly of 
silver. * The body had evidently been huddled up, the total: 
length of the burial was less than two feet ; it lay on its left 
side with the head pointing approximately to the east. Not 
far from the mouth was a water-pot, and’ upturned on or. 
near the legs was a basin. There had been some cloth with 
it, and the whole, pots and all, hdd been wrapped in a feed. 
at. Cuneiform tablets were found at a depth of two feet. 
in a ‘ throw-out ° at a stone’s throw distance, probably of the 
period of the TII Dynast$ of Ur, so that the presumption is 
that this mat burial was about the same period, and ` Kolde- 
wey 's mat. burials at Babylon will coincide in “date or, not 
unlikely, may be*earlier.” 2 o : 

It is interesting to note that mat- bufial has been found. 
among primitive folk in modern times. R. H. Codrington 
quotes an account of à burial among Melanesians supplied to 
him by 2 native, “ The first thing after the death of a man 
of some rank, is to gut the bush certain ' , Vines which are 


. * 
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called corpse-binding vines. Then they bane together many 
mats (such as those which pass as ‘money) to wrap the corpse | 
in? Women bring out mats, such as are used for sleeping on, 
and spread them in open place in the middle of the village, 
and over these good clean mats. When these are ready, 
. those who have been at work sit on the .heap of mats and 
begin the wailing, so that people at a distance may know that 
. the time has come to swathe the» corpse. Then all having 
assembled, by the heap of fnats, men and women carry | 
out corpse wrapped in a single mat from his house to the 
weeping crowd ; and. when fhey lay him on the mats,spread 
as a bed the crying is wonderful, nothing i can "be heard at-ell 
but that. "They put on his belt and his*ma/o.dyess and smear 
him with red earth, and dress hisehair with a cock’s feather or 
pig’s tails. His mother, or wives or sisters, throw ashes over 
their heads and backs. When they have swathed the corpse, | 
in mats and bound all round with the vines, some man of 
‘the dead man’s kin sits upon ‘the bundle, and is carried with 
it by many men to the grave, which has been dug by the side 
of the gamal.” ! Codrington tells of a very great man who was 
swathed in one hundred short mats and ten rolls of a hundred 
fathoms each. But for an ordinary man “fiftye mats would 
suffice.” e j 
Mat-burial is probably ouis another'form of gkin-burial. 
Among the Lango, a Niloti Tribe of Uganda, the cor pse is 
carried to the frave in the .sleeping-hide of the deceased | 
person, and this is buried with him.*. Among fhe " Baganda, 
who live on the north-western shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
the' same kind of burial has been noted. “Among the com- 
mon pedple the death of a, Rersoi i$ made known at once and 
wailing begins ; the bedy is washed amd shaved ,clean òf all 
hair on head and face, * the aon are par ed on hapds and feet 


1 The. Melanesians, 18919 pp. 280 f. 
2 Op. cit., p. 284. 
E. 3 J. H. Driberg, The Lango: Á Nilotic Tribe of Uganda, 1923, p. 167, 
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and both hair and mail pagings are reserved for the grave. 
The legs are bent into the favorite position of squatting and 
the body i is wrapped i in a cowhide. The place of burial is the 
dung-heap in the cqw *kraal. These heaps are made by 
sweeping the kraal each day and throwing the sweepings to 


one side until a heap often six feet high or more is made. This : 


duty of sweeping the kraal is one of the few laborious "duties 
that men belonging to ethe pastoral. clans may perform 
without einjusy to the herdg. In this heap the men dig 
a hole big enough to receive the body, and lhe it with 
 eow skjns for,the body to fest upon. During the day the 
weapons and ah mik vessels or water vessels used ky the 
deceased are placed" outside near the door of the hut in which 
the body lies. Before the funeral takes place both relatives 
. and friends take leave of the dead, each person smearing a 
| Jittle butter on the forehead of the dead man, and wailing is 
earried on without cessation during the day. The relatives 
who carry the bódy to the gfave there put it in a sitting 
position. From the time that the body leaves the house until 
the funeral rites are complete no sound of mourning is heard ; 
but the lamentation begins after the burial and continues 
during the night. The widows have to be watched and 
guarded to prevent them from taking poisón and dyipg at the 
grave"! Among the Bantus, the cérpse of an elder circum- 


cised Kikuyu fashion is buried in* the hide of a slaughtered 


bullock.2 The corpse of an elder circumcised? Masai -fashion 
is first laid oif the hide on which the person was,“accustomed 
to sleep. Then an ox is slaughtered apd the corpse is covered 
with the raw hide, the hair side being upwards? Ambng 
the Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia, th® cor pse 
is pldced in, the pre- natal position amd wrapped in a skin. 
or hd 2 . 
| e . e. . e 

1 ! Worship of the Dead iu Ugala, in Harvard African Studies, I, 1917, p. 45, 

? D. W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic, 1922, p. 98. : 3 Op.cit, pp. 99 f. 

4 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, rite Ila- -Speaking; Peoples of Northern stad we 

II, pP. “104. ^ 4 ` 1 * 
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Other skins are laid at the bottom of the grave. Itis the 
ambition’ of every man to set aside* a number of fine large 
oxen” to be killed ot his ‘funeral. These are called * the 
wrapping- up cattle’ * The following account of a burial is 
inter esting: in various ways. “The corpse “was put on three. 
Hy skins; and she ina blanket. Then shells (ipande) 


the bod: then beads ; bracelets for "d there was no room : 

ofi him were put in a basket, together with tobacco (for he 

would be ir? gteat trouble without it), pipes, mealies for. seed, 

also Kaffir corn, millet, mabele,*ground-nuts. He was then 

. covered with four blankets. given -by his*ehildten and fresh . 
ones for him were put in a box. Fat was*put all over him" 
and ‘his pipe put into his mouth." ? . 

The next later burials at “Babylon rimi those found 
by Campbell Thompson at Tell él-Lahim. These are Touble- 
urn interments, being two pottery vessels placed together with. * 
mouths joined together. In burials of this kind at Tellel- ` 
Lahm were found pots and :plates of plain wheel-turned ware. 
In Babylon there were found also a few subterranean . 
chambers built of brick and with barrel-shaped vaulting. 
These séem to have resembled those fourid -at Ur by J. E. 
Taylor. Campbell Thompson assigns" these graves to the 
period early in the First Dynasty or a little before. “Similar . 
doüble-ufn ‘burials were found at Nippyr and assigned (by . 
Peters) to Hanimtirabi's period, ,or rather before. So also at 
Telloh where the careful records of Qros show that these., 
‘double-urn burials are sybsequent to Bur-Sin, as-he found | a 

* brick of that king below thém."* . 

Camfbell Thompson points oud that the next class of 
interment is entirely different. “ Koldeyrey founda different 
class'of burials above'the stratum in Which these dotiblg-urns 


e ° ^ 
1 Op, cit, pello. a 
3 Op. cit, p. 110.- oe ; o * 
* Campbell, Pompeo, Op, bit, vp. 648 f $ 
3 ' ki 
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were contained at 3 metres above his zero line, and he 


puts them at * N ebuchad'hezzar and earlier, which, however, 


seems far foo late. Peters, who found. the same at Nippur, 


assigns them to 2000 .B. O., and onward tō the close of the 
Persian period. The coffin in this case isa clay sarcophagus 
rather like a small bath-tub, round at one end and square at 
the other, the length rarely more than a metre.” Campbell 


‘Thompson found the same kind of burials in the same circum- 


stanceg at Tell el-Lahm. Heis inclined to assign the batie 
tub buyials to an earlier date than that of Koldéwey.' One 
discovered at Sippar was proved by documentary evidence 
to belohg to the pegiod of Hammurabi." | "l| 

In Crete in thes Early Minoan’ Age there seem to have 
"been many different types ef tombs. There were cist graves, 
terracotta coffins (larnakes), and’ | large rectamgular chamber 


tombs. "There is no sign of cremation and. a noteworthy 


feature is the practice of using the tombs, whether rude ‘rock 


shelters or elaborate stone-built tholoi, as ossuaries or charnel 
. houses where whole villages or families continuously laid their 


dead over a long period of years." * In the Middle Minoan Age 
we come upon another methed of burial (in addition to the 
earlier methods). It was a common practice to inter the dead 
in large jars. — ** The bodies were apparently trussed up and 
thrust head foremosé into the jars which were then placed in 
the earth ‘upside doyn, so that.the deceased should always be 
head uppermost.” * This kind of burial, J. H. Driberg tells 
us, is still practised in Uganda. “ When a twin.dies he is not 
buried in the ground, but in a newly,prepared clay. jar (agulu). 


In the case of infants and small children the corpse 7 crushed - 


into the jar, the limbs, ff meeessar ry, being broken; But in the 


" ease of a grown map a specially lasge jar is made, and his 


limbs aye hewn, offeand he is inserteds piecemeal. The lid is 


e * 6 
* 
! Op. cit, p. 549. ^" * 
° 4 A. J. B. Wace in The Cambridge Ancient History, 1228, pp. 592 $ 
= Wace, op. cit, pp. 596 f, * .* 
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hermetically sealed with a mixturg of day i cowdung. A 
‘peru is “built near the otem, as fir the birth of twins, and 
undér it the jar is set, while the two żuk (earth-hests of a 
. species of termite) are placed on each side of the jar, the tuk 
and the jar being then profusely plastered with swamp mud. 
Not unysually an ant-hill forms after -a short interval, em- 
bracing "the jar and the whole peru, as it were, in a natural 
mausoleum. If two twins die simultaneously, they are put in- 
| separate pots, but occupy only the one peru, and, the gumber 
of thé tuk ts hot increased. The twin’s gweno jok (consgorated 
chicken) is killed over the jar aftd'eaten by the nearest rela- 
- tion, his father, if alive, the feathers and ‘bone? being thrown 
under the peru? "1 In Palestine in theseafliest times, ET the 
excavations at Gezer have shown, s the cave«dwellers bun 
their dead. ' This practice was not followed by the later 
Semitic inhabitants, who kuried their dead in the earfh. The 
caves of the pre-Semitic inhabitants, however, continued to be 
used for disposal of the dead. In one cave bones were found ` 
scattered over the floor. In conformity with an early type of . 
burial, the body seems to have been placed on its side with the 
knees drawn up toward the chin. Skeletons were found in 
enclosures around the sides ' of the caves, whieh seem to have 
been reseryed for pergons of distinction.” 

In another burial at Gezer, fifteen bodies had been placed 
in a cistern, one of these having been the, body of a girl about 
sixteen years old.» This was perhaps a quite exceptional type 
of burial. other practice, which hag survived amohg tribes 
east of the Jordan, was tg place the dead in the earth inside 
- one of the prehistoric menhirs (gilgals). When bodiese were 
placed inthe ground, the simplest prodedure was to bury them 
without accessory of any kind. A few burials of this kind- 
were found at Gezer.. “The skeleton was in tifese cases 
stretched out; sometimes on sits side. As these Bodies were 


L] ae 
* The Lango: A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda, 1923, pp. 469 f. l . 
É Caves are mentioned as burial-places in the’Old Testament (e.g., Genesis XXIII) 
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. | | 
buried without accessories, so contrary.to the custom of the 
Palestinians who places "food or drink by the dead, the exca- 
vator thovtght that they were probably the graves of muitiered 


= persons, who had bees hastily concealed in the, earth." 
Another form of burial was found at Gezer. Dr. Macalister 


came. upon five graves, which were probably Philistine. 
“These graves were excavations in the earth, lined with 
cement, and, after the interment, covered with four or five 
massive stones and ear th. Ta these graves the usual deposits 
of food and edrink. had been madè in beautiful bronZe. ie 
silver. vessels, which show *kinship to the arb of Cyprus." 
Anotifer forn? of tomb more frequently met with is the rock- 
“hewn, tomb. Ths may be either a ‘shaft’ tomb or a ‘doorway’ 
tomb. A ‘shaft’ tomb has been described as follows: ‘The 
tomb chamber or chambers are cut in the rock, and are 
approathed by a perpendicular yock-hewn shaft, which is 
usually rectangular. This shaft is closed at the bottom with 


' slabs and then. the shaft is filled with earth. Such tombs are 


usually constructed in ledges covered over with soil, so that, 
when the hole leading to the rock-cut shaft is filled, the tomb 
is effectually concealed.” è. The ‘doorway’ tombs aye tombs 
cut either in a ledge which i is underground or in a ledge on 
the slope. of a hill *In either case sthey are approached 
through a doorway. The tombs eonsisted of one, room or 
more. ‘The bodies were placed either on the floor, or on raised 
benches, or on shelves cut.in.the rock. Another plan was to 
cut a slaft or niche in the rock and push the b8dy or sarco- 
phagus in, In the Hellenistic and Roman periods such tombs 
were enlarged’and adorned. In one of them there were three - 
rooms in its upper level and three in its lower ldel.‘ The 


: * 
2 G. A.Barton, ET tind’ the Bible, 3rd Ed., 1920, p. 181. The excavator was 
Dr. R. A*S, Macalis®r. : | 
? Barton, op. cit., p. 181. » 
,^ Barton, op. cit., p. 182. 9 
* Barton, op. cit., p. 182. dE. 
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children buried in. the, walls of — were agente in. 
urns,’ oe E EE 
* Burial in urns, has been found Mises “In Malabar 

haye. been found, caves with massive urns (kuta-kallu) and 
massive sepulchral urns. without caves. In some of. the'speci- 
mens of sepulchral urns found at Vaniamkulam in. the Vallu- 
vanaid Taluk, the bottom of the urn thickens out in. a. circular 
shape and through this protuberange a small hole is drilled. 
e“ It. has been. suggested thatethis peculiarity in construction 
is. emblemAtie of. the* religious ideas connected with the 
Bhi-dévi. or earth. goddess. (Tellus), and. that, burial in this 
fashion. was. emblematic of-the,return off the mdividiaf to the 
womb.of Mother Earth. The, ;protubexanee, on. the. bottom. ‘of 
the urn. under this supposition , would: signify, that, it was 
representative, of: the. os fleri." *. ; 

^ Writing of the Zoroaqstrians in. .the Kianian prid, (from. c. 
2000 B.C, to c. 700 B.C.), M; N; Dhalla says: ‘As. the, buriaf 
of: the, dead. is classed-among. the most inexpiable of sins, and 
as the demolishing of tombs and. the digging. out. of corpses 
are, held; to. be, meritorious. deeds, mortuary buildings would 
not, be, expected.in.Zoroastrian eran. The Vendidad; enjoins 
the exposure of. the dead on, the summits of mountains, where 
they. may, be, devoured. by- corpse-eating birds, and dogs. The 
dried bones. are, later to.be collected. and.placed in a receptacle 
made of either stone, comcrete or clay. The Shah Namah, 
however, speaks of charnel. houses. built. of: various, designs, 
with lofty* halls, ivory seats and gates painted, red: and, blue, 
as the final resting places. of. some. kings. and: heroes.?. 

* The. Chinese have never adopted any. system, of disposal 
of, the Mead “which entails. a eqwick destruction of, the body, 


z Ld 
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! See R. Kittel, The Sciantifie Study of the Old Tfstament, 4910, pp. 84. 
* William Logan, Malabar, 1887, I, p. 181, “4 e .,. 


3 Zoroastrian Civilization, 1928, p. 149. * In early times the dead body was fastened 
- with brass or. stones, so that, tif birds and dogs misht, nob carry. the bones. to the waters 
„and trees, p. 157. 
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such as cremation, water burial, exposition in the open air, 
etc. “From the earliest? times we find them clinging to the 
system of burying their dead in the ground, in coffins of great 


solidity, sometimes in, séveral coffins inclosed one within 
another, in receptacles caleulated® to ward off putrefaction 1 tor 


. a long time.” 


v 


In ancient times stone coffins seem to have boot used ; 
but according to the Zi ki coffins of wood came into vogue — 
during ,the Yin dynasty, ami they have continued to be> 
generally used’ down to the. present day. Sinte* the main 
| object of the coffins’ of antiquity was to prevent decomposition 
qt the corpse, di is p&rfectly natural that they shoul have 
been made of vety «thick, substantial wood. "Wooden grave 
vaults were also constructed, no doubt to make doubly sure 
that the-corpse would be Mc from speedy decaye There | 
is mention of stone vaults also. ° 

It appears “that the ancient Chinese used double; triple- 
‘and quadruple -coffins of ades kinds of wood and — 
with vaults of wood or solid stone." 

In China * the coffin is covered all over with oiled paper 
over which comes a layer of straw, and finally the pit is filled | 
up with a watery mixture of earth and lime. In time this 
mixture becomes very hard and forms a Vault, which prevents 
the coffin from being* crushed under the weight of the earth 
when it loses its solidity from the*deeay of the wood."? 

The Chinese work, Zso ch‘wen, states that when Wen, the 
ruler of Sung, died in 587 B.C., they used for hig" grave lime 
of clams. Lime was used for tha construction of graves. 
manye centuries before the Christian era.. According to the 
work Cheu li there was An * Officer, for the Sea- clams whose 
^ duty it iis to provide clams. for closing«burial pits. 
bí t 


CELA M. ud The Religious*System gf China, 1802,«Vo1. T, p. 280, 
? Op. cit., p. 291. 


s J.J. M. De Groote, The Religions, EY of China, “992, I, p. 218. 
* Op, cit., 1894, IT, p. 725. . ? Op. cit., 1897, TIL, p. 1081.. 
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In ‘mediaeval times the use of lime must li been very 


cofamon for a formal rescript was nfade rendering the use of - 


it almost obligatory. We read in Chu Hi’s Rituals for Family 
Life: “Make a partition wall (of boards around the coffin 
in the grdve) for the lime, then put a (wooden) cover into the 
pit, and fill up the space around with lime, finally filling tlie 
pit by means of earth.” According to De Groot, “ commen- 
tators, expounding this passage, say «that a layer of charcoal 
‘lust must. be laid at. the bottom of the pit, and, oyer it, a 
thick layer ôf lime mixtd with sand and clay, -and that a 
similar double protgction against termites, moisture; roots of 
trees amd robbers is to be made around and ovef the coffin by 
the help of wooden boards.” RN 

In the Channel Islands. dimpet shells seem to have’ Saai 
much be same purpose as clams in China. In the interior 
of the cromlechs were found “thick layers of limpet shells, 


‘forming a hard concrete, through which a pick-axe is forced ` 


. with difficulty.” * . 


A Chinese work, the Histor y of the Southern Part of the * 


Realm, speaks of an old grave which was discovered in a 
. gardene “ Nothing-was placed over the coffin except a stone 
. vault, which contained over ten different * sorta, of copper 
articles, three old-fashioned signets of jade, and a very large 
` quantity of precious objects, a part ofewhich were not,re- 
cognizable. There were also several pecks of gold and silver 


objeets shaped Ifke silk-worms.and snakes; besides, a ae 


had been made of red sand and a tank of silvery watér 

We have seen that, often in prehistoric and initio 
burials bodies were placed in a sleeping posture, or*in an 
embryorfe position ; that they wére’surrounded with red earth 


or with sand; that they were provided with shells, with*the - 
* $ 
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1 Op. cit., p. 1081, E 
* S, P. Oliver, Megalithic Structures of the Channed Blands, 1870, pp. 3 f. 

* s J. J- M, De Groot, The Religious System of ‘China, 1894, II, pp. 413 f, 
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* 
teeth of animals, ‘with flint ipplements, and withrsueh treasures 
as jade or :amber.:, We Shall seo ‘the eran ot hagas 
es later." . 


M mE s A. "Ora. 
. : 
6 e $ : x e - 
f  'THE IVORY COMB `. 


Torn from a dead and stiffened jungle beast 

7 Whose hour of forest empery is past 

: As. passes all our futile mortal power ; 

Carven and wrought by some prehensile: hand. 
Slim-fingered, flushed with purple at the base 
Of tawny digit-nail and supple thumb ; l 
Fashioned into a thing, of wondrous grace, 
The „patterned magic of your vellum sheen , 
Lays hold upon my inner. sanctuary 

Of thoughts, deals, loves andehates and woes, 
Yol breathe a distant, sulfry atmosphere 

Of flaming passion, seething far beyond 

The mere conception of an ivory tusk, æ 
“For you are India, sad, mystie land, j 


. And in your very weight, symbolical, o 
; * e o Dm i 7 ff. 
: | e | GwENDOLINE ‘GOODWIN 
' e . i a ves 
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. HISTORICAL RECORDS AT GOA"  - 


The Pousi were the first’ ov nation to visit’ 


India by an entirely maritime: ` route.: Vasco da Gama - 


arrived at Calicut in 1498. He was followed by other 


naval leaders and diplomatic relation was soon established with 


the petty rulers of the South: , They obtained a permanent ' 


foothold ig*Jndia when. Albuquerque took pogséssion"of Goa 
for the second time. But they did not tonfine their activities 
to . commerce alone.* Some of the. Porfuguege. advensurers 
committed piraey in Indian. waters, whife, others found 4 
suitable outlet for their military ardour.in the armies of "native 
princes. — It is dommonly believed that ` the superiority of 
- European’ arms. "and military discipline was for the rst time 
demonstrated in India by the French, when. Dupleix repulsed 
from the ramparts of Madras the numerous hordes of Anwar- 


uddin, Nawab.of Arcot. ..But long before that "event Pacheco , 


and his hundred comrades. had earned an eternal fame for their 
country and countrymen -by their gallant: defence of Cochin 
against *an: army of 50,0900 sent "by the Zamorin. ~ Portuguese 
military adventurers were:thereaftér welcomed by. evéry Deccan 
prince. They fought for the Raja of Vij jayanagar against his 
Muslim enemies, they entered the army of the Raja*of 


E d 


* 


Canara, they seryed in the artillery of the celebrated Bahadur > 


Shah of Gujrgt and the Portuguése pirates soon extended their 
sphere of activity to the Bay of Béngal. They played an 
important part in Indian History for more than a century and 


their recgrds cannot but throw | a; flaod of light on many of 


its.obscure corners. It'is well known that Sewel based 


his classical work on "the History et *Vijayanagar, upon “two 
-Portuguese chronicles published by Pyof. David kopez of*Lisbon 
under the title of Chiphica dos Reys ‘de Bisnaga. Grant 
Duff makes many references ‘to Portuguese records in * his 
immortal History of the _Marathas. The -India Office deputed 
4 d ' . 
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Frederick Charles Danvers to study the Portuguese records at 


Lisbon and Evora and the results of his labours have ebeen 
embodied in two stoutevolumes on: the Portuguese in India. 


"But much has yet t& be done. The old kingdom of Vijayanagar 


and the now defunct Maratha empire were not the only Indian 
powers with whom the Portuguese had political and cdtnmercial 
dealings. Their correspondence with the kings of Bijapur, 
whom they call Idalxa “or Idalc&o, cannot be safely ignored by 
a studént of the history of that kingdem. Nor caa®,a historian 
of Mysore afford .to "be ipdifferent to the numerous letters 
addressed bye sucoessive Viceroys and Secretaries of State -to 


“Hyder Ali, Tipu, Hayat Saheb, Raghunath Anégria, the "Admiral 


of Hhyder's "fleet and others, What light the Portuguese 
records, when carefully and critieally studied; can throw on the ' 
history eof our own province has been shown by "the Rev. 
Fr. Hosten, but I cannot pass on without quoting some extracts 
from one document which has hitherto received but little notice 
though it has been published in Judice Biker’s monumental 
collection of treaties and peace. The original is in Portugal 
and not at Goa, but its importance. affords ample justification 
for its reproduction here. It is a treaty between Paramananda, 
Raja of *Chandradwip or Bakla and ,Dom. Constantino de 


Braganza, Viceroy, of India, conclyded at Goa on the 3oth 
April, 1539. ie 


.L, TREATY WITH THE RAJA: OF BAWLA. 


Very little is known about Paramananda, except that he 
succeeded his maternal grandfather ula Ballava on the 


_throne of Kachua. Mr. "Beveridge writes, ‘‘He was the son 


of Balabhagira Bosu, and with him comfnenced the Bosu family. 
Parmanand wgs "succeeded by Jagadanand’ who was drowned 
An. the Ganges.” It appears that the’ King of Bakla had 
sent two envoys, NON CHO and Guannu Bysuar,’ to Goa. 


! Can it be Kanu or Ganu Biswas ? 
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The former ka undoubtedly a Muhamnadan, as his name 
: Niamat, Khan! shows, the: latter, name" has been however 
corrupted beyond recognition, hae *probably he was a Hindu 
as he is styled in the preamble of the treaty "as Veedor 
da fazenda de. El Rei, Parmananda. Ray, Rei de Bacalaa 
or the Dewan of Raja Paramananda, King of Bakla. The 
first arficle of the. treaty provides that, His Highness the 
King of -Bakla will open the port of Bakla or any other port 
. in his kingdom that may be convenienf, so that the ships and 
"boats of the. Portuguese, as wêre willing, might go there with 
his license*ir the same manner as they used to go to the great 
port of Bengal (Chittagong) ‘rtd to other ports of that coast 
from Paigào to the port of Bakla, with théir goód$ and 
merchandise, not being spoils of war, and*no ship of the said 
Portuguese nor their goods shall ga to the said ports that were 
on the«eaid ceast from Paigâo to Bakla and also that the 
Capitào mor (Chief Captain or Commodore) who feave for. 
Chittagong and the Portuguese ships shall go there no more " 
but all shall go to the said port of Bakla and any one who may. 
do the contrary shall be punished and all persons carrying on . 
trade there (with Chittagong) shall lose their ships and goods 
which will be confisoated by my master the King and they will 
be punished as rebels. The port, selected by the King of Bakla 
for the said purpose shall be such as will afford security to the 
ships, provided that the above-mentioned làmit from  Paigào to 
Bakala shall not be outside the boundary, of Bengal and "the 
Chittagong Consi 

The setond article lays down that all Portuguese and- 
their vessels that may go,to the said port of the King of Bakla 
to buy or-sell goods shall pay the ancient custom duties ef the 
said port and the said duties wall mof be in any way raised or. 
enhanced. According &o the third article the King of Rakla 
made himself respohsible . for supplying the Portuguese ships 

e * ` n 

1 There i & village called Niamati in Me District of Bakargunge, ` : 
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visiting his port with all commodities and ' ueltiasaiss that 
were manufactured in the whole of the ‘coast land ‘from. Paigao 
. to Bakla so that the ships might not return without thé cargo 
thàt could be purchased in the country, or could be procuréd 
by an agreement between thé Portuguese and the merchants 
who bring them, or the said king and his officers should: they 
happen to possess them. The fourth article lays dewn that — 
the said king shall not permit any tyranny or injustice" to- be 
committed against the - Pertuguese Captain-mor and. merchants 
in his port and in his lands but’ he will show them all- favour 
and give them all help that contribute to friendly relations - -and 
inducg them, to come there i in the-future = oi o 
The Portuguese in their turn’ were dnd vifig tó 
b and the “fifth article: deals with the ` concessions 
that they were to make K -favoür of the Bengali Raja' and 
-his subjects.. The Viceroy undertook | to fufnish tn each 
, year with four cartazés (passports or naval license) so that 
.four of his ships could freely navigate ‘in different parts of 
the Indian Octan. Two of these cartazes were for two ships 
.going to the City: of Goa ‘where they were to pay the duties 
for the goods they might carry and in case: they failed to 
come to the said city for Toss of time“ or monsoof or on 
any other,accotnt they might" go to any other part of Goa 
but they were to pay their duties for the cargo at the custom 
hoyise of Goa às if they hàd come to' that -city. - One ship of 
the Bakla Raja was permitted "to go to Urmuz (Orinuz) and 
another to Malaqua (Molucca) but they were’ not; to visit any ' 
|. port ‘belonging to’ the, enemies of the: Portuguese. | The sixth 
article says that in case the said kingehave war with other kings, 
lords? and chieftains, the Captain- mor who may be there shall 
give .him all necessary Help with. all the Portuguese against 
his *nemies and the said Raja shall- pay the expenses’ of all 
who enter. his, service.and he will further have to guard against 
all loss that the Portuguese maf suffer 1 in ‘their goods in helping 
him. The seventh article, shows’ that the “King of' Bakla was 
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to occupy a laiaa subordinate position to that of the King 
óf Portugal for he was to pay an armual tribute in the said port 
and, the tribüte was to consist of thé following articles : | 
Five thousand cándis! of good fresh rice for the provision 
eof His: Highness’ s storé-house ands fleet. MEL 
One hundred candis of good and packed butter. ` 
Ore hundred candis of country oil packed... 
One huridred candis of Tar. 
Fifty fardos ? of good white sugar 
„Fifty scores of trgquetea? cloths ‘and fifty sctres of 


mazaguayna * cloths. PF e. 


. + 


All these were t$ be ofa quality as. one merchang 'ewould 
accept of another and were to be delivérgd to the Captain ` 


mor who might go there for them orto “any «other * person 
appointed by His Highness or the Veedor da fazenda da 
India T@Pthis purpose, and if any of these articles gvere not 


available i the country,*its value was to be paid i in such cóm-e 


modities as might be required by. the person appointed to. 
collect it. All these articles were to be delivered on thé sea 
coast by the King'at his cost’ between October and November 
of each year so that they might be embarked and collected -in 
the slfíps that might be necessary. for carrying such articles. 
The ‘cost of transporting them írogr the Sea beach to: the 
shipyard *was to be borne’ by the Portuguese government: 

The eighth and last article leaves the Portuguese free to eon- 
clude similar treaties with "other Rajas of the Bakla- -Paigáo 
coast. It ns as follows—If Some kings or chieftains of the 
said coast betwéen Paig&o and ‘Bacala* want to conclude peace 
and friendship with His Highness (the Viceroy) and pay ‘other 
tributes to the. King our master to ' ipduċe ^our) ships to visit 


> e 
! The same as Marathi Khamdi a measure equivaleng to 20 mannda. e. 
a e : 


* A pack, a bale or, burden. A e 


DE i SET . $ 
* À kind of cloth manufactured in Malabar, “gee Dalgado, Moia Litto Asiatico 


Vol II, p. 386. NEUE LP. 
* À kind of cloth manufactura at Mazagào in SORA sce Balad Gustavo Vol. u 
p | . > 
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their ports, the viceroy. shall be able to. make Loch contracts 
without breaking the presentetreaty and shall be able tp divide 
" the ships available for the Voyage in two om three. - -(squadrons) 
limiting at once the number that.was to go to the port of Bakla 
hy others that wete to go to other ports. The Captain- mor 
however should,go to the said port of Bakla*in the same way . 
as he used to go to the great port (Chittagong). So loņg as no ` 
contract is made with the abovementioned kings and lords, 
the said ships and the Pertuguese shall all be obliged to go to 
(Raja Baramiananda's) port of Bakla or where the said king* 
may ordain and'the Raja shall be ever bound to pay the said 
tributes even ij His „Highness ‘tHe Viceroy makes contracts with 
' other kings. I however he pays what these others were to 
give then all will be reserved for his port and no (contract) shall 
be made with others. E ‘ | 

The Un portance of this treaty cannot bee overcesmated. 
It shows that the people of Bakargunge on that distant date 
"carried on a maritime trade under the protection and -patronage 
of their king. The king himself was eager to secure a mono- 
poly of trade with the Portuguese and thus. enhance his 
financial resources and .was prepared to make many important 
concessions for that purpose.* The Raja ef Chandradavip did 
not probably at that date acknowledge Muhammadan supremacy 
or he would not be na position to conclude a defensive treaty 
with a foreign power** What drove him to such a step we do 
not precisely know. The ambitioh and the war-like activities 
of. Soliman Shah Kerany does not explain it, for he was not on 
the throne of *Bengal when this treaty was concluded. But the 
rise of Sher Shah and the fall of Mahmood Shah were events 
that must have made pone impression on the py Hindu 
Rajas of Bengal., Akbar - -Cofiquered Bengal about 16 years 
later'and Pajamananda, must have, feltsustified in taking this 
* precaution which hówever ultimately proved futile. 

The treaty also enables us to identify’ Bakla with Kachua ' 
withssome amount of cerjainty. _ The prosperous city of i 
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was visited by the English traveller ,Ralph Fitch in 1596 or n. 
years after fhe conclusion ‘of this treaty. Mr. Beveridge writes, 
'""'This Bacola has entirely disappeared, and it is only å 
conjecture that identifies it; with Kachua, the ancient seat ef 
" the Chandrawip Rajas. Fitch does not mention how he came 
to it fom Chatigam—z.e.,. Chittagong—nor i is there any local 
tradition of there ever having been. a’ town called Bacola or 
„ Bakla.” But this treaty conclusively proves that there was a 
” port known, to thé foreigners if not to the Patives of the 
District, as Bacala or Bakla, The king also tool bis title 
from the place. When the tfeaty was. concluded the seat 
of the Charidredwip Rajas was at Kachua® ` According to tke 
Ain-1-Akbart “ Sarkar Bakla is upon the "banks af the æa; the 
fort is situated *among trees.” Kachua, now a village bi no 
importance, is *on the banks of a fairly large river and very 
near the sea. So we sh&ll not be far from the. truth if we, 
identify the lost city or port of Bakla: with Kachua. -The “ very 
fair and high-builded "houses" noticed by. Ralph Fitch were 
"probably all destroyed by the terrible. deluge mentioned by 
Abul Fazl and the absence of ancient ruins in the present 
site ne&d not puzzlé.us too much. ; 
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I. SON OF rud OR«BUSNA. 


* Another important piece of information ‘is supplied- by E 
Cunha Rivara in his Catalogo Dos -Manscriptos Da Bibliotheca 
publica Eborense (p. 345) published *in 1858. "The author of 
a Bengali dialogue is there described as "that great Christian 
Catheckist wht converted so many, Hindus, called D. Antonio, 
son of the king of Busna.'" There was one kirg of Bhusna whose 
name is still cherished with reverencé and pride, throughout. 
Bengal Is it possiple that a soi of the gfeat.Sitatam was 
converted to Christianity by the Portuguese Missionaries ? The 
„question certainly deserves a careful énquiry. : 

Enough has been said to convince *any serious student of 


» 
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the History of‘ Berigal that éhe- Portuguese sources may prove 
invaluable.to him. But it was not my. main T object ' to examine 
the: Portuguese records:: from | that pomt of view. The time at 
RLY: disposal was VeRy- Jimited, I had to’ finish my work i in five 
weeks and consequently | had to confine’ myself to my own 
subject, vzz., Maratha History'alone. As.time did notepermit 
me-to examifie. more than.one section of the Goa archives, I 
confined myself, though reluctantly, to the diplomatic corres- 
.pondeénee contained in the. Livros dos Reis Vasipdeos and the" 
following lines, I hope, will show that. the work ought to -be 
pursued, further. From the ‘time of Shwmaj the Portuguese 
came into intimate cfntact with the Marathas both as” friend 
and foe -and their récords show how much we have yet to 
learn about the eventful care®r of the great Maratha leader. 


* * t» » 
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E 1. SHIVAJI S TREATIES WITH THE PORTUGUESE. 


=“ On the 30th September 1664 Mirza’ Raja Jai Singh was 
appointed to put down Shivaji.” He: believed in promptness. 
‘On the roth February, 1665, ' he reached Aurangabad and on the 
13th of the same month he arrived at Poona’ (Sarkar, *Shivaji 
ist ed., pp. % 20-121). Raja Jai Sing wanted to accomplish his 
object ina single decisive campaign, and the political isolation of 
Shivaji was a necessary preliminary of his success. He sent 
envoys and emissaries to all the petty chiefs-in the neighbour- 
hood. Bjjapur was both cajoled . and threatened qnd even the 
European merchant - powers were: not - left-alone. * Negotiation 
was carried on with the Portuguese thrbügh Francisco de Mello 
and. Diego de Mello, wroggly called Francis and *Dick Mile by 
Prof.-Jadunath Sarkar (see Biker, Tomo JY, p- 126). . In these 
_negotiationg also the gr&at, Rajput statesman was unwilling to 
“waste nfuch dime, for we fhd. the Portuguese Viceroy Anotonio 
de Mello e:Castro writing ‘an apologetic letter to the Mirza Raja 
as edrly as the 31st- Mareh. or, within four weeks of his taking. 
over charge from -Maharaja:; Jaswant Singh: 
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Shivaji had in histarmy a number of Portuguese officers 
and it was evidently construed as an ‘overt act on the part of 
the Portuguese Government. But Shivaji was by no mearis | 
the only Indian prince to employ Portuguese and Goanese , 
Christian " officers; the Emperor -of Delhi had welcomed these 
foreigners as ales experts. As usual Shivaji had not 
stopped here, he worked with an open mind and whenever ` 
he found a useful institution whether civil or military under 
the neighbouring Governments, he*did not hesitate tp introduce 
in his infant kingdom something analogous. Among his eigbteen 
karkhanas or state , establishtents — Sabhasad mentions 
Darukhaea or magazine. Prof. Sarkar has *ssougfit in vain | for 2 
its prototype among the karkhanas of the Muflammadan kings 
of Delhi. Darukhgna is an exact synonym of the. Portuguese 
Casa deaPpolboraes The Portuguese were specially noted for 
their efficiency in artillery and,it was natural that Shivaji*should 
organise his artillery establishments on their model. | 

The Viceroy had however no.difficulty in explaining away 
the seeming delinquency. He had no control over the Portu- 
guese in native service and. he wrote to the Rajput general 
emphatically denying any compliance on his part and disown- 
ing all responsibility in the matter. -“ These territorjes,” the 
letter ran, "never gavè any help or Showed any favour to 
Shivaji; That Shivaji has some Portuguese iw his service is not 
enough. to presume my approval of it. For there are many 
Portuguese without my permission in the country of the Moghul 
king. Some (nfigrated) for crimes committed, others "(went 
away) oblivious-of their duty,and it is not within my power to 
punish them. As Your Excellency knows many Portuguese will, 
in the sanfe way, be found. in €ofcohda, Canara and with 
Idalsha," But the Portugese were no longer in "a pogition tb 
give offence to the mighty Moghul and fhe Viceroy dressed 
another letter on the same date to the Portuguese and Christian 
officers in the Moghul army fn which an. identical protest was 
made almost word for word. 

x 
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` Jai Singh compelled Shivaji to sue for peace and ultimately 
induced him to undertakt that perilous journey sto Agra. On 
Shivaji’s return to the Daccan, the Portuguese Government were 
a probably again approached by the- Moghul aplomat and thë 
Viceroy (Joo Nunes da Cunha) offered. naval 'co- -operatión 
against the Marathas, provided the Moghul would bear the 
"expenses, ira letter, dated 29th April, 1667 to Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh. (Biker, Toma, IV, pp. 131-132.) We do not know 
whether this letter reached *him at all, for in May, of the. same. 
-year he was'replaced by Prince Maan and *the Moghul 
prestige in the Deccan at once sank low, Moreover the’ Portu- 
a guese subjects weée suffering from Maratha depredations and 
on the 5th December, 1667 a` treaty of peace and: amity was 
concluded between Shivaja and the Portuguese Viceroy. Shivaji 
denied all knowledge: of and responsibility forethe riis made 
by his People and promised to relaase without any ransom all 
men, women and children carried away by his people on the gth 
November, 1667 and restore all cattle and transport bullocks 
. (boiadas) belonging to the subjects of the King of Portugal. 
The Portuguese Government on their part undertook to prevent 
Lakham Savant and his spartisans from giving Shivaji any 
trouble from their safe shelter, in the Portuguese territories aad- 
to compel them to live' in the Islaad of Goa for effegtively check- - 
ing their mischiefs. Article 3° provides for freedom of 
commerce and articles 4 and 5 provide for amicable settlement 
of all differences that mig: arise between Shivaji and the 
Portuguese — — d 
-It is doubtful whether this treaty was faithfully Bice by 
the two signatory powers, for on the 18th May, 1668 or* within 
six months of the cortchfsien of the treaty, "the Wiceroy ina 
grandiloquent "letter, addressed to &urangzib himself (Biker, 
. Tomo V, p. 134), onĉẹ more offergd*him naval co- -operation 
against *ShSaii and We read in the preamble of the next 
treaty concluded on the. ioth February, 1670, that Shivaji's 
Captains continued tò be a source of trouble to their Portuguese 
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neighbours. Shiva had plundered | Bonisuess subjects and 
captured ånd detained in his ports "many Portuguese. vessels. 
lhe Portuguese had on their part also captured and* detained 
ships belonging to Shivaji and his subjects. From the scanty 
materials*at: our disposal it is impossible to gay who offered the” 
first provocation and who retaliated. But probably: Portuguese 
objection"to free navigation was the real cause of this breach 
of peace. They insisted on their right of search and compelled 
every ship navigating the Arabian Sea to seek and’ carry their 
caring. Asnay be easily*imagined this could not be tolerated 
by any self-respecting power and led to frequent friction. 
Shivaji tried to secure Portuguese alliance ayainstehis Muham- 
madan enemies of" Delhi and Janjira. A.borb diplomat and 
judge of human character he knew that his object could best 
be achjgyed by playing upon fhe fears and anxieties of the 
Portuguese. One of the most inveterate enemies hat the 
Portuguese then had was the Imam of Muscat. Shivaji wrote to 


the Viceroy that the Imam had proposed a defensive and offen- ' 


sive alliance with him against the Portuguese.’ Whether the 
proposal was really made or whether it was a clever hmt that 
Shivaji cguld make himself doubly, dangerous by co-operating 
with the Imam at sea we do not know. A fresh treaty was 
concluded. , But the Portuguese were ne longer in a position to 
defy the Emperor of Delhi er the Admiral of,his fleet, nor were 
they inclined to concede to Shivaji the much coveted” right ‘of 
free navigation. Only small boats carrying food-grains, salt 
and other drugs of different kinds were permitted £ to ply from 
Caranja to Goa without any cartaz but big ships, Galvats, and. 
other* coasting vessels of any considerable dimension yere 
denied that privilege.  Shivaji's subjeetse however, could obtain 
under the new treaty cazJaz fêr any port, othef* than those, of 
the enemies of theePortuguese, on pay ent gf the* eustomary 
fee and in this respect, they were to *be treatet® in thé same 
manner as the subjects ob the Moghul Emperor. Shivaji on 
his part was to provide shelter and provision in his ports to 
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Portuguese ships in distress. He also ideiok not to con- 
struct’ any fort or stone building on the PortygueSe frontier 
unless the site was separated from the boundary line by a* river. 
As the Portuguese were unable or unwilling to break their existing 
“treaty and friendly* relations with the Moghuls, they ‘offered to 
mediate between Shivaji and his enemy the Siddi of Janjira. 


IV. THE ORIGIN OF CHAUTH. , - 
iius practically exhauststhe published Portuguese sources. 
Of the unpfablished Portuguese records in the Goa archives 
—7*| am now in a positiop to deal with those embodied in the Livros 
dos Reis Visinhos alone. The first volume of the Rets Vasinhos 
opens with a letter to Sambhaji dated the 1st, Decegybgr, 1667. 

` It is a ferma] letter dictated probably by the courtesy .that the 

* Maratha Prince could expect from his Portuguese neighbours. 

* The new Viceroy informed Sambhaji of his safe arrival at Goa. 
It is probable that -Sambhaji as heir-apparent -then enjoyed 
some influence and power: in his fathers Government or the 
Viceroy could not go out of,his way to address this short but 
formal letter to him. . On the same date Girmaji Pandit Subedar | 
of Bicholf was informed that Shivaji’s envoy Pitgmbar Sinay 1 
(Shenvi) could visit, Goa as often as he liked. Who was this 
Pitambar? It is not unlikely that we meet here for the second 
time thé selfsame diplomat who came to Shivaji's Court as an 
envoy from Kudal, the same Pitambar Shenvi Who was con- 

.temptuously called a "fish-eating Brahman by ‘the punctilious 
Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad. Shivaji knew how to recégnise 
and employ merit even evhen,discovered in an enemy «employee. 

A notable instfnce of this is furnished by the eese of Baji 
Prabhu Deshpande who was originally ia the employment of 
the Deshmuké& of Hirdae. He had net only been appointed to 
a high command m Shivaji’ s army buf it is now well known how 
Baji Prabhu had saérffited his own life to secure the safe ' 
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retreat of Jal Ut was on avdeicate mission that Pitambar 
Shenvi was employed by Shivaji? Probably Pitambar had 
eatned Shivaj's good opinion by his tact and "ability "while 
acting on behalf of his former master, „the Desai of Kudal, 
and as Pitambar, an inhabitant of Kudal, was likely to have 
an accurate knowledge of the inner politics of his Portuguese 
neighbours, it was but natural that Shivaji should select him for 
his envoy at the Portuguese head-quarters. Like miany of his 
caste-fellows,’ Pitambar probably was a good linguiste (this is 
however *a* conjecture) fand possessed some knowledge of the 
Portuguese language, a necessary equipment for,his ney office. 
Everyone cannot convert enemies into loyal friends and herewme-. 
hes the greatness of Shivaji. People who once game ite contact 
with him were a£ once carried away by his irresistible personal 
chammmagd magnetism. . 

The first service rendered by Pitambar was, as ” these old, 
records tell us, the restoration of a dancing girl to liberty. She 
was probably attached to a temple, for both ‘Annaj: Datto and 
Moropant Pingle interested themselves in her cause. But it 
was not for this trifling end that Pitambar,had been deputed to 
Goa. »His task was as important as delicate. Shivaji demanded 
Chauth from the Portuguese on account of Somewillages near 
Daman ayer which 4 local Raja had once: exercised some sort 
of overlordship. ° 

According to Grant Diff, Shivaji demanded Chauth -— 
the Portuguese for the first time in 1674 on account of Bassein. 
“Tt is not Mown,” he says, “by what means th€y évaded the 
payment. The Mahratta histories of Shivaji’s life do not state 
that the Portuguese’ ever admitted the ' Chouth ’ but frequent 
mentioffis made of their, having "paid tribyte, and probably 
some cófhnpromise was made on this eccasion.’ ' Prof. Sarkar 
mentions a Mardtha'rawd against Daman in 4676, "bue opines 
that no permanent g gain resulted front this campaign. Whether . 
any permanent gain e from thiş expedition it is very difficult = 
to say but it is almost clear that Pitambar’s embassy to Goa ^ 
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was certainly the direct outcome of the hipparently fruitless 
campaign. Chauth had bten "demanded by Shivaji and raids: 
had been made to enforce his demand. and: then probably the 
Portuguese offered to discüss the vexed question and amicably 
settle it. Prof. Takkhav goes nearer the truth when he Says, 
' The territory of this prince (the Raja of Ramnagar) comprised 
a few mountain4orts, the outlying territories on the sea-coast 
forming the district of Raman, being under the Portuguese. 
The lattes. werg accustomed to pay an annual tribute to the Raja « 
to securg their ‘immunity from his incursions. Shivaji having 
occupied nese mountain forts*turned upon the Portuguese 
-power at Damfn. The Portuguese * * sent an efficer 
. to inquirg what errafid Shivaji’s men had come upon. They 
made answer, ‘as they had been previously tutored, that they - 
had come to enforce and confirm the annual tribue to dbtelord 
of Ramnagar. The Portuguese willingly consented............' 
Let the old Portuguese records tell their own story now. ! 
On the first of December 1677 the Portuguese Goyernment 
sent Pitambar Shenvi a free permit to visit Goa; on the. 1oth of 
the next month (January 1678) the Viceroy, Pedro d'Almeida, 
Conde de Assumar, addressed he following, letter to Shiyaji,— 
" Pitambar Shenviethe envoy of Your. Highness, gave me a 
memorial on certain negotfhtions that' * ** * * some letters 
delivered to the Vicerey my predecesstr to which he had given 
noreply * * for he was occupied with some business; and 
I immediately ordered a diligent search for them in the 
Secretariat ands shall try to ascertain the particulars of which ' 
they treated, so that I may confer „with Your Highness. 
And new the said envoy has delivered i me the much esteemed 
letter of Your Highness,” in* which Your Highness expresses 
satisfaction at. my ajrival, informing me of your good 
news and fhe progress of your arms which: delighted me 
much * ** *" also it deserves the excellent friendship that 
Your, Highness had with this State and' Your Highness may be 
certain * * * * ofthe continuance of the good relation - 
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that should exist bétween us without any speech on my part * 
^ * * * the Prince my master recommended to me. 
Yéur Highness asks me to write to the Captains of the 
fortresses of Bassein and Daman that they should pay to Your 
Highness the Chauth(?) that has always been paid to the 
Choutia (?) as Your Highness is now in possession of his 
territories. I order the said captains to inform,me (that in this) 
* * * (?) information that till now I have regarding this nego- 
' tiation, having arrived here only a few days ago; and in reply 
I Shall verite to Your Highness to send a persen with "authority 
to make a settlement with the people I nominate, after examining 
the derms of the contract by which he id CMWhüth was 


settled and with which it is concedad, and Your Highness 


shall be positive that it being, clear that Your Highness is 
absalus * .* * theré "should not be any doubt that what 
we paid to- the said Choutia shall be paid to Wour High. 
ness, and as to the rest that Your Highness tells me in hi$ 
letter, I observe to Your Highness that the Portuguese are 
better as friends than as enemies and as Your Highness is 
so wise he should consider these things with care that between 
us may be preserved and augmented our friendship and Your 
Highness will always find in me a faithful friend. May God 
illuminate, the person of Your Highness in His grace. Goa, 


roth January, 1678. Dom Pedro de Almeida. (Reis Visinhos, 


Vol. I, fol. 2). "2 

On the same date two, letters Were addressed to Annaji 
Datto ana Moropant Pingle. Annaji is styled as Surnivis 
Subedar mor das terras de Concáo and Moro Pant is address- 
etl as Pessua e Pradano de Sivagi Raze. The letter written 
to Amnaji unfortunately could rfot* be deciphered, but in the 
epistle addressed ta, the 'Peshwa reference is made to his 
demand for Ghauth, and the angwer i Is exactly "similar to that 
in the letter quoted above. The Vigeroy had“arrived in India 
only recently and he was, as he himself writes, making enquiries 
* about the justice of the Maratha’ claims. - In the meantime 
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Moro Pandit was requested | to send a man with necessary 
power to confer with the Portuguese officers. About the same 
time (the «te is. obliterated) a letter was written to Girmfaji 
Pandit, Subedar of Bicholy, in response to some complaints 
made . 24 him about "which the Mui promised to tmáke an 
enquiry. 

ws Qu the 15th a January, 1678, Almeida wrote a second 
letter to Shivaji. “Ihave already written to Your Highness 
another letter; in response to «wo of yours, which I delivered « 
to Pitambar. Sinay, Your Highness's efvoy. And *Tethought 
(it proper) to write this letter to offer my thanks to Your 

E >for tite defnonstration with which Your Highness 

we comed my arrival* which I shall reciprocate with loyal friend- 

* ship; preserving "for ever the (good relation) that Your Highness 
has with this State as Your Highness, will experience throughout 
the whole period of my administration as well by the special 

= affection that l'have for Your Highness, for I had already heard 
much of your great qualities while yet in Portugal * * * 
as by the great earnestness with which I was charged by the 
Prince my master. And as regards the business on which the 
abovementioned envoy : came I shall qrder to apswer 
Your Highness with all possible brevity as Your Highness 
, (sees) ) in this letter. The abovementionedsenvoy’ will be able 
to assure Your Highness of the good wil that he finds in me 

dnd .the expedition that I have gwen to the letters I ordered 

to be"writeen to Moro Pandito and Anagi Pandito in reply 
to those of thgirs and to the Captains of the fortresses 
of the North to informi me "with all veracity about the. particulars 
of which I asked them to make enquiry regarding the Chouth 
and their answer I shall stné te Your Highness;’and im the 
said letters I have ofdained them to have good relations and 
amity” with - ie Subedars df Your Highngss and not to permit 

“in? our lands the 1f alefactors, of the Collies-and Choutia so that 

they may not create disturbance or commit robberies in the terri- - 
tories ‘of Your Highness. 1' ce Your Highness will also on - 
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your part ordatn the aid Subedars to have thie same relations 
and good amity with the said Cdpfains so that there may not 
be between us any occasion for resentment oregrievance. 
‘May God illumine the person of Youn Highness in His Grace. 
Goa, 1§th January, 1678, Dom P. de Almeida (Reis Visinhog, 
Tomo 1, Fol. 3). 

Tite Conde de Assumar, however, did not stay in India - 
enough to settle this important: question. He arrived at Goa 
„On the.28th October, 1677 but left fof Mozanibique on the 27th 
| nmi (78 where he. died on the 22nd Marth of the next 
year. " During the absence of thé, Viceroy, the Government of 
India was administer&d by Dom’ Fr. Antonjo Bragdao, tha Arch- 
bishop Primate, and Antonio Paes de Sande, who had beem- 
named in the Patent of Succession, together with the Chancellor, 
Francisco Cabraf de Almada,ewho was now deceased." (Dan- 
| vers, "Portuguese in India, Vol II, p. 366.) The next letter 
on this subject was sighed by Hic second of these come e 
missioners Antonio Paes de Sande and was addressed to. 
Shivaji’s envoy Pitambar Shenvi. It is dated’ 12th July, 1768 
and runs as follows:—We have received the letters that 
Pitambar Shenvi wrote to me and to the Archbishop Primate, 
in whith he represented to me that he came to this city in 
connection with the subject of the payment of Chauth of the 
territories ‘of Daman that used to be paid to the king Choutia. 
The Viceroy Dom Pedro d’ Almeida answered him thate he 
would send for information (on this subject) from the Captain 
General ofethe North and frorh that of the fortress of Daman, 
and when,thé said information came he would advise Sivaji 
Raze to send a person"with authority to settle this business 
with the,said Gaptains after examinjng,the terms under "Which 
the said Chauth was created but the said advice had not come 
and the decision that was expected* has been delayed. To 
this my answer is that *the cause of*this delay, argse from the 
embarcation of the said Viceroy for Mozambique and on that 
account the said Captains neglected to send the information 

6 . 
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he asked of them. It was not therefor possible to inform 
-you that this state is not fffbutary to any neighbourihg king. 
As ,howeygr I desire to preserve peace and amity with Sivaji 
I do not take any notice and pretend ‘to. be ignorant of the 
formation that the said Captains gave me. From that informa- 
‘tion it is clear that the said Chauth had -its origin in the- 
covenant that the villagers (Vazadores das Aldeas)? of the 
district of Daman made of their own initiative with the King 
Choutia, without informing thg past Viceroys and Governors toy 
avoid tle los$ and robbery that his subjects used te' ecomnfit in 
those vfllages. From that covenant a contract has been solem- 
nised awh vasipus cqnditions that were to operate betweep them, 
—ÍÁud I have no doubt that in conformity With them the said 
‘Chautlt will be paid to Sivaji Ràze as it was paid to the King 
Choutia, as I am told in his-letters that it is in the possession 
of his kingdorh. To settle this business Pitambar Shenvi may 
` »advise Sivaji Raze to send on his behalf a person with proper 
authority for I write here upon this subject, after consulting the 
Captain of the. fortress of Daman and examining the terms under 
which the inhabitants of the said villages subjected them to the 
payment of the said Chauth. "The consideration of this affair i is 
entrusted to the judges deputed for it, so that after the said 
villagers are heard and the common law, and known custom 
relating to the Chauth are considered,the final decision of this 
business may be made with justice. Shivaji Raze may be 
informed of this that Fon my part do not lagk the desire of 
seeing. his claim decided so ‘that our friendshig may go on 
increasing. Goa 12th July, 1678. mont Paes de Sande (Reis 
Visinhos, Tomo 1, fol. 12.) : 

In the meantime the Portuguese were still enforcing their 
naval supremacy upon all vessels belonging. to other nations but 
they’ were ipelined to bé lenient to Shivaji s,Suhjects. In a letter 
dated 12th Margh, 1678, Thnaji Ram, Havaldar of Vingurla, is 
informed, in reply to his létter for the restoration of a Manchua, 
captüred and detained byethe Portuguese, that the vessel was 
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captured as iE did nbt carry a- cartaz but in view of the friend- 
ship and amity that existed between fhe Portuguese state and 
Shivaji Raze the vessel was ordered to be restored" Tanaji 
Ram was further informed that henceforth Shivaj's subjects, 
will have "nothing but friendly treatmennt from the Portuguese 
while in their territories. (Reis Visinhos, Tomo I, fol. 4). On 
the 23rd May, 1678, Pitambar Shenvi was informed in reply to 
a similar application for the restoratien of a Parangue that he 
sought to kngw that no vessel could navigate the Indian «Ocean 
without a c&2az from the’ Portugese. (R. V., Tõmo I, fel. 9). 
The relations between the tWo'powers were cgrtainl being 
strained. Pitambar Shenvi was dead and it appears that nos 
new envoy or plenipotentiary had beén appointed in his 
place while Shivag's people were being harassed by robbers 
and memeasers f»om Portuguese territories and their patience 
was sorely tried by interéerence - of the Portuguese fleet : 
in the sea. Antonio Paes de Sande contended that he and his . 
colleagues were doing their best to preserve the *good relations 
hitherto prevailing between the two states, but Shivaji’s 
Subedars thwarted their pacific attempts. The letter Sande 
wrote toeShivaji in this connection*is certainly -interesting. It 
runs as follows :— Received Your Highness's letter agd rejoiced 
to find it eaccompanitd by the cebat news of Your High- 
ness's health and every timé I shall get them the greater will 
be my satisfaction. In the "same letter. Your Highness ac- 
quaints me with the desire that the good relation and friendship 
that now sulAist between the vassals pf Your Highnéss and 
those. of His Majesty the Prince my master may continue. j 
I am not less anxious that this friendship should be preserved 
and should for ever increase, as I° håve demonstrated on all 
occasions afforded by the Captains of Your Highness. Your” 
Highness has written’ me that some malefactors from our- 
jurisdiction go over fo'that of You» Highness to commit 
robbery and- other misdeeds. My diligence to prevent this 
injury and the orders | have passed. on the subject are well 
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known to the Subedar of Bjchely, and it dannot T T UNE 
that I have sanctioned if and permitted so bad 2 thing that is 
of no usé but.a disturbance to the State. Itisa fact that at 
times the negligence of the Captains i is the (real) cause of such 


‘excesses. For times I havé often advised them to get some 


of these malefactors arrested so that they might be tortured to 
Confess (and betray) their. companions to be punished in an 
exemplary manner or o inform immediately and send a 
messenger to the Captain nfarest our territories so that he* 
may go in pursuit of the band of persons from these territories 
in order that they - be iderftified, etc.", This letter need not 
— De quoted i in “Pull. | | - o 

Antonio. Pads. de Sande goes on to point out that no 
minister had been appointed i in the place of.Pitamba  Shenvi 
who died and it stood in the ^ way of prompt tranemweemon of 
, letters. Shivaji was requested toeremove this difficulty by 
” appointing a new minister. Sande concludes this letter by. 
explaining howedifficult it was to stop all migration or immigra- 
tion from and to his jurisdiction. 

The next letter that Antonio Paes de Sande wrote to Shivaji 
dealt with the capture of «some Maratha vesselseby the 
Portuguesg Armada (dated 17th November, 1678), Reis 
Visinhos, Tomo 1, fol.°18). These ve$sels according to the 
Portuguese version were trading with’ cities of Canara then at . 
war with the Portuguese. Shivaji had evidently complained to 
the Goa’ authorities: against the unfriendly’ conduct of their 
naval officers but Paes informed the Maratha Kigt that he had 
"been misinformed by his Captains and Subedars who were not 
welle disposed towards the Portuguese and who were not at all 
inclined to continue the peateend friendly relation then Subsisting — 
between the two stafes. Bitterness ef feeling continued to. 
increage ahd P Rortugufse suspected, zs the next letter of 
Sande shdéws Shivaji’s.’ministers of* Secretly helping their. 


 engnies in various ways (Letter dated 11th January, 1789, 


Reis, Visinhos, Tomo 1, ‘fol. 24). The last letter of this seriés: 


e è * 
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addressed to ' Shivali tells us thgt the Maratha naval officers 
had in the meantime retaliated what* they rightly or wrongly 
regarded as a hostile action by capturing in theirturn Some 
Portuguese ships. This letter, written on the 20th of March, 
1679, also refers to Shivaji’s demand of Chauth from some 
villages under the jurisdiction of Daman and I shall quote here 
only the relevant portion, “ Received the lettereof Your High- 
ness, delivered by Ganu Chaty (Ganegh Sheth ?), on the subject 
of sending | Your Highness the Chauth that some villages under 
the "jurisdiction of Daman used to pay tothe King Choutia as 
Your Highness is ,now in possession ‘of those territories. 
Pitambar Shenvi, the envoy of Your Highness? " discdfSsed thjs " 
subject in this city with the Viceroy *Pedro d'Almeida and 
after his departure and after I had succeed d him in this 
Govessmgnt, I solicited Your Highness as a friend to settle 
(this question) and to send to that end, a persn on your. 
behalf with all necessary power to treat of the form and' 
conditions of payment. For this contributien was paid by 


some villages of the said Daman under certain conditions to be 
observed by the two parties, in which this State did. not other- 


wise participate except giving ethem that permission. All 
these have been shown in the letter I wrote to the said 
envoy to ,be presenfed to Your Hifhness. I now remit to 
Your Highness a copy of that letter so that it may. 
be seen that I have notein any.way failed in the obser- 
vance and presetvation of peace: and amity and in —— 
good will tg? Y our Highness. T 

Things having pursyed this course, in Highness and 
his*ministers failed on their part (in this respect) by capturing 
against epublic faith, while in peaee &nd amity, the vessels and 
goods of merchants ef this city who went under our banner of 
the Armada of the *North and were assembled 1$ the river 
Zamquizara (Shankheswar) in aport of a friend Prince. I wrote 


to Your Highness on this ‘subject and Your Highness gaye a 


veply my letter being wrongly informed. H was a falsehood to 


. 
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assert that thé vessels entered your port, fr the truth Was that 


the Arabs were cruising (?}1 in the sea where Your Highness had 

no furisdi@fion, neither has Your Highness any jurisdiction Over 

the Portuguese or the AraBs ” (Reis Visinhos, Vol. I, fol. 29). 
In the next letter of the series, dated 8th May, 1680 


addressed to Rayagi Pandito, Subedar mor de Sambagy Raze 


wé read of. Shivaji’s death. The Portuguese had been prepar- 
ing for a war with him. , What the immediate provocation was 
these letters do not reveal, but $t is sufficiently clear that both 
the . parties had* enough grievance agaihst each othet. When 
the news of Shivaji’ s death reached the Portuguese Government 
_ they af Ghce suspended their hostile preparations and hastened 
to offer Sambhaji* their condolence and assure him of their 
friendship. (Reis Visinhos, yol. n fol. 42). . 

These few letters show us only © one side of the shield Neither 
the original Marathi letters of Shivgji nor their Portuguese 
"translation are now at Goa. A large number of records 


‘were sent from Goa to Lisbon many years ago and for all we 


know, these valuable documents may still be lying unheeded in 
some dark corners of the Record rooms of Lisbon ot Evora. 
But one-sided as these lettersenecessarily are, the inforgnation 
yielded by them does not lack in either importance or interest. 
They certainly throw a sMlelight on ‘the origin of thea Chauth 
hitherto, regarded as an invention of that resourceful founder of 


| the “Maratha Empire. But it appears from the letters quoted 


' above that the Chauth existed lopg before Shivaji rose to power. 
According, to Prof. Takkhav the Raja of Rantwagar used . 


to receive an annüal tribute from the Portuguese of Daman. 
Shivaji claimed this tribute after his reduction of the territories 
of the Koli Raja. In the" Pértuguese. letters this Raja is styled 
as Rei Choutia because ihe tribute" he &eceived was Chauth 
or Chouto a$ “the Postuguest called it. The ‘Raja Choutia may 
therefore be* refSonably igentifigd with the Koli Raja of Ram- 
nagar. There are many letters in tHe first volume of Livros 


dos Reis Visinhos addressed to El Rei Choutia, but time did not - 
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permit mé to go ledio them. Since I left Goa, ‘these letters 
have been carefully studied by Prof. P. Pissurlencar and he 
infofms me thatthe Raja Choutia was no other thaf™the Raja 
of Ramnagar. The next question ‘to be settled is when dig 
those “‘viNages under the jurisdiction of Daman " agree. to pay 
the contribution called “Chouto” tothe Raja of Ramnagar. I 
have no doubt that the exact date can be ascertained by an 
enquiry in the Archives of Daman, but that the arrangement 
ewas made long before Shivaji’s birth is evident. Danvers 
tells*us that “In 1615° a treaty of peace was conclugled by 
Gonzalo Pinto da Fonseca at Daman, between the Portuguese 
and King Choutia, with whom there had bhen sde difftences 
on account of the latter having laid claim Xo certain lands, which 
were also held to belong to Portuguese territory.’ E (Portuguese 
in India, Vol. IT, pp. 177- 148.5 The arrangement which earned ` 
the Raja al Ramnagar tys. title of Choutia must Mave been : 
concluded earlier. 
Let us now see when Shivaji first began toe claim Chauth 
from his neighbours. Both Grant Duff and Ranade agree 
that Chauth was for the first time claimed by Shivaji in the year 
1665 when the treaty of Purandar was concluded. It is 
however noteworthy that. Sardeshmukhi had been claimed 
fifteen yeays earlier in 1650. This cldim was repeated in 1657 
for the second time, but on neither of these occasions any 
mention of the Chauth wasemade. I have said elsewhere 
(Administrative System of the Marathas) that Shivaji's claim 
to Sardeshnyekhi was based on a legal fiction, butehe compelled 
his a ak to pay Chauth as a price of security from plunder” 
and for an identical reason the Portuguese subjects of Daman 
also hadeagreetl to pay Chauth te the “Raja of Ramnagar. In 
the year 1664 Shivaji had passed through the territories of «he 
Koli Rajas of Jawhar and Ramnagaf on hiseway. to Surat and 
probably on this occasion he had learnt, of the Koi practice of 
levying Chauth from their® Portuguese neighbours. In 1672 the 
Koli country was : conquered and Cliaüth Was demanded not 
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only from the Portuguese but also from the ptople of Surat. 
In the first letter of Dom Rerdo d'Almeida we find, a cürrobora- 
tion’ of. @tant Duffs statement that Chouth was demanded on 
' account of Bassein as well This claim was probably dropped 
later as no mention ôf it is made in the letters of «Antonio 
Paes de Sande to Pitambar Shenvi and Shivaji where the 
justice of Shiyaji's claims against Daman is admitted. * Shivaji 
did not invent the Chauth, he found the practice of levying 
Chauth, already in existence, and he quickly realised that the 
practice could be easily extended to other hostile béyitories to^ 
his great financial benefit. . e- 

. TM Porfeguese did not address eithet Shivaji or Sambhaji 
as Chhatrapati. they were invariably styled im the Portuguese 
letters as Shifaji Raze and Sambhaji Raze although Shahu and 
even the powerless potentates bf the Kolhapur branch at a 
, subsequent period were addressed in the Portuguese “letfers as 
* Xatrapaty. Annaji Datto and Moro Pant also, it should be 
"noted, are styled as ‘Surnivis’ and ' Pessua ' respectively, for 
their new designations of Sachiv and Mukhya Pradhan had 
evidently not yet gained any popularity among strangers. 


os Danann 
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SOME CURRENCY LESSONS OF THE WAR , 
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The dominant concern at the present time is the subject of 
the gold standard. To remedy the evils of thg depreciated 
paper currencies the return to the pre-war gold standard has. 
been advocated. One by one the different countries * are slowly 
*adopting the pre-war gold, standard as their monetary System. 
Quite recently Austria gave up her Paper (Crown) Standard. 
and a gold standard with gold currency (Schifing) lee been 
adopted. . The .indefatigable Mr. Coolidge’ has announced his 
intention of summoning a World Conference te discuss the 
subject of the general return ta the gold standard and to devise 
safe rff@thods fof bringing about this object. It às igperative 
then to understand the merits and demerits of the gold standard 
system and whether economic salvation can be attained id a 
return to the pre-war gold standard. 
The characteristics of the pre-war Gold Standard um. 

The pre-war Gold Standard system was more or less a bank- 
ing standard which consisted of bank promises to pay.gold. The 
cheque-paying banks created these promises that were readily 
convertible «ento gold. All popular writers on the subject of 
currency emphasise on this point, * Strictly speaking tlfis 

‘emphasis deserves some notice and a gold standard, however 
pure, simple and automatic it might be, always needs a _ Strong 
Central BapeEontrolling occasionally a highly orgahised money 
market. The pre-war goldestandard thus was a paper standard 
convertible into Jegal tender gold standard currency and this 
principle df convertibflity saught tô make the system not only 
an automatic one but *practically.a. satisfactory eponetary 


e e 
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1 Pursuant to the recommendatiogs of the Kemmerer— Vissering report the Union of 
South Africa is reverting to the gold standard on July, 1928. id 
5 See Hartley Withers “ The Meaning of Money "oh. on Cheque Paying Banks, 
Li 
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Economically speaking this expositionjis not ‘a DC 
one. A country can be said to be on the gold standatd basis 
only’ if it” makes gold money available to the people whenever - 
they demand it. Practica? conversion and not mere theoretical 
authorisation of its availability is the touchstone of an tíficient 
Gold Standard system. The people should also possess the right. 
td coin their g'ald bars or bullion into money. Whether the state 
bears all charges under, the free and gratuitous system of 
coinage, or charges brassage—a cost just enough to cover the, 
éxpenses of minting, it is immaterial but it is*ome of* the 
inalienable ri Bes of the people to coin their gold into legal 
tender money.® Butas gold is of great value and many, of the 
commodities are of less. value than the smallést possible gold 
coin, token money is employed asa subsidiary means to satisfy 
the, people's demand for a medium in small sales. But, it is 
employed* only to a trifling. extent, and they are all'; mere sub. _ 
* divisions of the standard gold unit ” bearing a direct relation. 
ship toit. Representative money like bank paper or _ Treasury 
Gold certificates might be issued which are the multiples of the 
standard coins. So far as external relations. are concerned the 
people possess the freedom ta export or import gold out of the 
country. They also possess the freedom to melt all the gold 
coins they desire for ind@strial purpbses. » | 

, It has already been remarked thet gold has pem in | 
as the monetary medium of exchange. Its superior qualities 
of divisibility, homogeneity, durability, and eognisability - have 
established a, definite , Place for it. As each tion began 
to develop capital and Increase it ata rapid rate, the T6 Ring up . 
of capital in a gold medium of exchange was rendered possible | 
to a great éxtent. Alsd tite gise in prices and* wages necessi- 
tated the selection of a costly metal which would express high 
value jn sffiall bulka It i$ this quality that has enabled gold to 
become the edium of “payment of international indebtedness 
even. The increased findings of gol@ in the XIXth century led 
to a large production | of ‘t—large enough to satisfy all demand 
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of the » increasing bumber of ceuntries that were adopting 
the , gold stđndard. Fifthly, England became the workshop of ° 
the world and all countries needed stability of exchange with 
England, a gold using country. As Prof. «Knapp puts it the æb- 
ject of “adopting the gold standard system was to enter into 
stable jnter-valutary relations with England. The enormous exten- 
sion of the gold standard since 1821 is merely an exodromic 
approach first to England, then te the Western powers in 
e general. ' oH England had really the silver standard all the 
European? countries would have preferred silver as. their 
standard. Several «countries. "adopted the English monetary 
systent which happened to be the gold. Standard system and - 
their large demand for it tended to steady its valpe by espread- | 
ing it over a wade field.” Lastly, the quantity of the existing 
. Stoceof sold is so large that the annual increments ot gold do 
not appreciably influence t&e value of the existing gold Stock 
but the value of the existing gold stock determines the value, 
of the newly produced gold. To quote Dr? Marshall “the 
annual production of gold is a stream that makes little difference 
to the volume of a great lake, though it may be changed from 
a rill neo a torrent.’** Hence the’ economists often say that the 
cost of production does not govern ehe value of geld as in the 
case of ether commodities but it is the present. value- that 
determines the price of future gold. Rence its, remarkable 
steadiness of value. It was not only stable during the course 
of the long period of the XIXth *century but it gave stability 
eie d unit in space too." * The very qeality-—that of 
argeness which was ne doubt tending to steady its value— 
had certain incidental defects attending, on it. As soon as a Targe 
part of the monetary*demand for Sold fell off, as it was the case 
during the war, the valite of gold began bo fall dowg, to a* low 
level. In the post war period. the value of gold | in bye nearly 


a half of its pre-war fevel. . 


' * See G. Knapp " the State Theory gf Money "—p. 278. . 
? See Dr. Marshall “ Money, Credit and Commerce "— p. 54. 
? See R. G. Hawtrey ‘‘ Monetary Recorfsiruction "—p. 51. 
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Operation of the Gold Standard. i 


There is a consensus of opinion even among expert 
' economists that the gold standard system is an unregulated 
. ngtural and automatig. one "frée from the control of the ,govern- 
ment. In short, it .was considered as the application of 
. laissez-faire in.the field of money creation and its utilisation. 
. But there can'be nothing more remote than this statement from 
the actual clrcumstancese of . the day. A gold standard is as 
. much asregulated standard as any other monetary standard." 
The, eontroling . authority might not be the ‘state but 
it is gone the less a controlled one. «The control is only 
delegated to the experts inthe field of credit and "money 
the » bankeys. The” necessary expansion and contraction 
-of the credit media: in* the, gold standard is in the 
hands of the expert bankers who are strapped d&wn as if™were 
tO the gold stock lying in their vaults. Thus the gold standard 
m a regulated standard always bearing in mind the availability 
of cash or legal tender money for the prompt and ready 
conversion of their credit into it. Hence Dr. E. Cannan 
observes that -it 1s “less fool-proof" and ''knave-proof " 
than. the so-called scientific. system “the Gold Exchange 
Standard. E x ^ ! 
[t would not be wrong i the gold Ended Is declared as 
the, goldless gold standard. The old fashioned notion that a 
gold standard postulates the circulation of a gold currency is 
no longer adhered to by sane men. Every gold standard 
country; "except perhaps the classical epe s 
quoted by Prof. Keynes, economisedethe use of gold by 
loping the cheque currency or the bank-note currency as in 
the case of the European corftinental countries. Thu? all gold 
stantlard c gyntries possessed only a higlfly centralised banking 
systemeeconomiging gold either through» cheques or represen- 
tative bank paper-notes.. Thus the, gold standard was a 


t " See Dr. E. Cannan’s Introdwfifon to Dr. B. B. Ambedkar's," Problem of the Rupee,” 
p. XII, 
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. goldless. gold' standerd. It was,a convertible paper stand- 
ard. It was a regulated standard*the angle of view with 
whith the said standard was subject to centralised cohtrol: 
being the maintenance and preservation of a sufficient stock 
of gold to support the credit structure of. the country. It 
was a credit standard where the banks, the “manufacturers of. 
credit" are endowed with the privilege of currency creation 
to meet all increased demands for,currency or medium of 
e payment. 7 
This*regulated, goldless, credit standard Comain, mis- 
understood as the gold standart: ‘broke down during t the war 
perio The outbreak of the war completely altered the p position . 
of the banks. Not only did they find their deposits i ingreasing 
as a result of inflation but they themselves had to subscribe 
towasds sate leans during war-time and this meant the reduction 
of the proportion of thair cash to liabilities which Would have. 
reduced them to a state of bankruptcy but for the timely 
removal of the necessity to liquidate their obligations in the 
specie. No banking machinery would have been equal to deal 
with such unexampled expansion of credit but for the suspension _ 
of speote payments: Logically Speaking there was no break- 
down of the gold standard in England till the emkargo on the 
exportatien of gold Outside the country was declared and till 
the people were practically prohibited to*tlo as they liked with 
their gold holdings, there wa8 no actual breakdown. Practically 
however, the appeal to patriotism and such other measures that 
have be findertaken to check actual demand of gold from 
anks are the de facta admissions of the practical breakdown 
of the gold standard. There was no legal declaration admitting 
the bre&kdown of *the system tand the maintenance of the 
system was meant solety as an “ eyewash. s ' Political' reasons 
also compelled 'the* British Government té maintain tþe gold 
standard just to impréss on the neutral countries, the great 
financial strength of England—while Germany had to admit 
ahs breakdown of the gold standard immediately on the outbreak 
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of the war? England alone was able to maintain the gold 
» standard in an unmutiliated: yee: "a. 


* '- 


The weakness of the Gold Standard. | 
"E" 

Steadiness is the thing desired in the purchasing power. of 
‘money and gold standard money, though superior in thi? respect 
than any other precious metalused for monetary purposes, is 
still subject to the great defect of instability in value. Its. 
instability in Value can be measured by noting the*ghanges in 
the pri&e-level. In the long pegiod, however, barring the times 
of. theeseyclicsy flueguations of trade an@ industry, the gold 
* Standard system was affording a stable monetary value. This fact 
is admftted ewen by the opponents of the gold standard system 
who are bent upon achieving the stabilisation of the priced level. 
But in spite of its instability in value the gold standard does not 
2failLto afford the needed impetus to ‘industry and development 
-of trade. Dr. Marshall says that gold and silver commonly 
described as "precious metals" were the chief promoters of 
the Voyages and explorations which discovered and opened 
out the “new world. "* Hartley Withers points out that it checks 
the possible. limits i inthe fluctuations of 'exchange. "This is 
what Hawtfey meant wheh he stated that “the gold standard 
gave to the monetary unit stability in time as welf as space 
too” = Thirdly, the gold standard always brought about a 
parallel movement in the course of. prices between the different 
gold standard countries. Recardo was the first economist to 
point out this fact «andthe law of the Territoriat dation 
of Precious Metals has not been better stated by anyone 
else. In spite of the defeetsgnherent in the gold standard system 
the balance of adwantage seems to die in its favour, for 1 no other 
precious metal or any other substance has „been discovered 
n" ould 5j dree from all defects tnd at the same time 

See Hartley Withers, “Bankers and” Credit," pp. 74, 75; et seq. 


1 
2 Dr. Marshall, “ Mofey Trade and Commerce,” p, 51, : 
3 R. G. Hawtrey “ Monetary Reconstruction,” p. 51. LE 
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afford the needed impetus to industry, trade and human: 
endeavofir in,all walk$ of life. e 
But unfortunately just at present the future value of gold 
is not known. Its future price depends on the production of 
gold frome new mines or the invention of new processes ef 
mining, the decision of the different countries to come over 
to the gold standard or to abandon it altogether, the “ slough- 
ing off of the hereditary taboo of the Indian Ryot " and the 
: decisions of the London Bankers. ‘The value of gold as in 
the case @fall other cemmodities tends to remain sttady so 
long as the currency demand regigins substantially uncltanged. 
The supply must be *quivalent to demand, neltjeer gg@at nor 
small Both defnand and ‘supply like the” Blades of a scissors 
operate jointly in determining the price of a commodity. The case 
of gold i is however a peculiar*ne. "All fluctuations iri the value, 
of gold can. be corrected to a large extent by the automatic. 
operation ofa system of“ checks and balances" in the,gold s. 
standard system. The industrial use of gold is quite an. elastic - 
thing! That is, if gold has le$s value there is greater industrial 
consumption of it, if it. has more value. there is less use of: 
it- on the industrial side?  But.for this safety valve the 
fluctuations in the value of gold would have been more 


$ = . 
| W. T. Imyton says—" Large quantities of colt are used by industries'of various 
kinds—the proportion which finds its way into the arts, gg compared with the amount 
used as currency, being dependent on the extent of the demand for gokl as materfal-at 
the current valne of gold. Ib is dificult to ascertain how much of the world's supply 
is m in dugig, for. gold is continually tzansferred from one employment to another. 
But a recent repogt of the Master of the United States Mint. shows that in 1907. the - 
or Sndustrial purposes throughout theeworld gnourtted to about E of the , 
'8 production in that year, Bué this estimate has very little basis and it ig largely 
a matter of conjecture how far the enormous increase in the world’s gold supply has had 
the effect of gtimulatifig gold using industries.” z € 
See Datta’s Report on the Enquiry igto the Rise of Prices in [ndis, pp. 102.3. 
The pre-war estimate of ife industrial use of geld in India amounted te 10 m. 
sterling per year. Durif& the recent year the indSstrial use of gold ®h America was 
e 


9 
estimated at 1 m. sterling’ s wogth per month. * \ 





a, During the war time, the goldsmiths cried on a brisk trade i Say gold jewellery l 
to enable the working classes to p their increased earnings in that shape. See Sir . 
Stanley Reeds’ Evidence-before the Babington Smith? Committee, 
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pronounced. ‘This is the real meaning of saying *that gold has- 
“intrinsic value." Even granting that there is a greater" demand 
for gold than the forthcoming supply, an efficient banking - 
system can economise the existing gold stock to a great 
eent. Nowhere has the economy of gold been*carried 
to such an extent as in the London Money Market? and 
prior to the war the bankers became nervous as soon ds they 
discovered that “the economy of gold and cash was almost 
overdone.” Above all thé Financé Minister could not prostitute , 
the gold staitdard system for his ewn nefariow$eschefnes. 
Herein ‘lies the superiority of gold to any other metal which 
can, bee«leclaret as a monetary unit. ° | 

* Although the future value of gold is unceftdin, it certainly 
can be fontrolled by a conjoint action of the chief gold produc- 
ing countries on the lines ` laid *dówn by Dr. , Lechfeldt, A 
syndicate gf the chief gold” producing countries, namely, the 
- Alpisd.Kingdom and the United States of America which produce 

about four-fifths of the world's supply of gold, can anticipate 

changes in the value of gold and correct them by' intelligent 
action. Justas the Swedish Government regulates the value 
of tobacco so also this gold producing syndicate can compen- 
sate all owners of mines out of its funds who would be forced 
to give up tHe production, of new gold when its value would 
fall. Similarly when the value is going to rise it can be 
prevénted by stimulating the produqtion of new gold or by the 
encouragement of gold substitutes such as, paper certificates.?* 


Thus the restoration of the- gold standard system caif be safely 
adyised as changes im thé value of gold can be mm, 
a large extent. . 


- 


The indigbensability Of the, Gold Standard. 


- An incogwertible paper gegulated by the issuing authority 
paying due 4 eto. the principle underlying the Quantity 


w.Bagehot says “ Yombard Street is by far the gupatest combination of economical 


delicacy and power that the world has ayer § seen,’ 
2 See Dr. R. Lechfeldt “ Restoration ‘of the World's Currencies,” " 
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Theory of Meney, c can afford an ideal monetary system free from 
fluctustionsg or chánges in its “value. We have the high 
authority of Prof. Cassel in support of this statement. “A 
well-regulated paper is better than. the metallic standard.” But 
unfortunately the lack of stern morality ih impecunious govérn- 
ments who have a fatal temptation to overissue currency is a 
real ifipediment in the path. Besides this, paper curreneies 
are purely national in circulation and the regulation of foreign 
exchange values would be'a.difficuült matter. Even though 
rapid and *arbitrary changes in the internal price level can. be 
remedied by varying the volumg of inconvertible paper according 
to the dictates of án effective Index Number, ethicheiftelf i isa 
difficult thing'td be constructed, small scale oscillations round ` 
the selected norm of the price-level would still bé the prevailing 
feature. — While this schente*has all the disadvantages attendant- 
on it as in the case of Prof. Fisher's stabilisation scheme,' yet it 
does not possess 5 merits of the latter. Gold haseee-bet— 
retained perhaps “as a servant and not as a master of 
mankind." This Mei is the difference between Prof. Fisher's 
stabilisation scheme and the pure pre-war gold standard system. 
Prof. Fisher is clever: enough tq grasp that gold is a thing that . 
cannot be dispensed with. It has won an Accepted position 
asa regulator and gevernof of commegcial and financial values. 
Even the modified scheme of the G. E. standard system 
which has been advocated hf the Genoa International Con- 
4iérence? is not eresorted to by any of the continental countries 
as these arg afraid of any political cataclysm leading to the 
pod of war at any time and thè gotd stock stationed m 
theeforeign country would be unavailable at such a jungture. 
There js no ‘international authgritty guaranteeing the safety of 
the funds against the seizure by the enemy* government, and 
lacking a thorough, and effective «co- -operation Between the 


m d 
* See Prof. Fisher's “ Stobilisige the DolMy.”’ l 
2 Seo Resolution li—paras.2 to 5 (Genoa HROEIARUDDAM Confrence, Financial Com. 
mission). . 


* 
" 
* 

* 
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Central Banks of the different p. thie scheme would: not | 
be a very advantageous ona so far as the rehabilitation of sound ` 
interrtal currency arrangements are concerned. ec 
Currency reformers from the time of Prof. Fisher hàve 
been advocating a cohtrolled or “managed standarde” ° Prof: 
Keynes also supposes “that there is no escape from ` managing 
thé standard ". and “the emergencies of the finance nfinister ` 
cannot be strapped down." The stability of sterling prices is 
important and we cannot wait to alter the price-level after a 
movement has *taken place in the price level. This‘ virtually 
the suggestion, of Prof. Fisher n Prof. Keynes goes further 
than Fisfier im declgring that “in the regulation of the & price 
level, the price movement alone as given out By an Ideal Index 
Number, should not be the sole criterion." The state .of 
employment, the volume T. prodiction, the demand for credit, 
the rate of*interest on investments of various types; the volume 
"--—m issues, the flow of cash into circulation the statistics of 
‘foreign trade and the level of the Exchange should be taken 
into consideration. The control exercised over the price-level 
should be a joint-one exerciséd by the Treasury and the. Bank © 
of England. The Gold Resesve is to be, entirely ‘separated 
from the note-issgue whieh should be issued according to the 
state of trade, i ca bank rate policy, and the treasury 
bill policy." NT e 
But the scheme proposes te go further than what the 
‘restorers of the gold standard aim at. Prof. Keynes aims to kil? 
two birds at one shot. As the future value of 
definitely known ånd ^as it would be “beneath 
digmity to be dragged after the chariot wheels of the Federa 
Reserve Board,” the attafhigg of the pie-wa? gold gtandard 
system alone would not suffice. "lis weaknesses should be 
corrected Md the. stability’ of price- -level, which promises to 
ES Dish ecénognic harmony in the society eshould be attained at 
any cost and T Central Bank’ by a wtse "forward Exchange " 







* 


- See J. M. Keynes “ Tract on Monetary Reform,” pp. 128-205. 
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policy | can give stability " the external exchange value of the 
currency. *A Regulated standard can attain internal stabilisa- 
tioh of prices and at the same time the exchange value of the 
currency can be steadied at a ‘given level. Theoretically. 
speaking the managed standard would be a better one than the 
automatic gold standard but it is an error to suppose that the 
pre-war gold standard was an unregulated one.* Prof. Keynes 
proposes to regulate the standard with quite a different angle 
of view and perhaps aims to acéomplish too much in bis well- 
constructed scheme. For a successful accomplishmegt of the 
scheme wise management is esSehtial and both, the Bank -of 
Englfnd and, the Chancellor of the Exchequer "shoufd | be wise 
enough to understand what is definitely Tequired and cooperate 
with each other&o achieve,the deserable end. But the bankers 
have ‘ne faith in the treasury activities in the direction of 
controlling the currency standard.” As one critic says “ The, 
Chancellor may be a mediocrity to-day, a genius to-morrow, a, 
man of weak vision, in- the administration and of clear and 
powerful vision in another.” Hartley Withers considers that 
‘credit raising may affect prices but lowering would not raise 
prices,” hence credit control to stabilise the price level cannot 
be considered as an effigacious one. BDBut*he considers the 
bank rate weapon alone to be the gency employed. by the. 
bankers in expanding or eqntracting cedit. But it cag be 
supplemented by other measüres and reinforced by such extra- 
neous pressure that the object of the bankers can be obtained 
and 1 Poredit societies where credit performs 982 of the. 

change transactions fn a society "! this method of credit 
control would, be fruitful. But in those countries wheft" a 
Central’ Bank has ‘no effegtive* control over an undeveloped 

money market. deflatibn Or contraction of credi, cannót be 
pursued with advantage. — Here is*a third Bimitation $o Prof. 


Keynes' managed standard. -_ | 
rkKet," 


Pv 
yo i 2 Quoted by F. A. Lavington “ The English Capital Ma 
2 


i 
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"Thus all thé proposals, for an alterpate standard. to the 

e gold standard system are «difficult and impracticable. at the 

present , level of human knowledge in the matter of currericy 

and credit. The interests of the gold producers, the- bankers 

who are the greatest hoarders of gold, and all the existing 

eréditors whose rights are expressed in gold. would suffer by a 

demonetisation tf gold and as Hawtrey says “any scheme of 

monetary reconstruction ean never think of gold demonetisa- 
tion ” fog the parties who have Vested interests in gold circu- e 
lation. aye too many, too: powerful aüd the interegts*at stake 
are so large that they would léa¥e no stone unturned to restore 
. gald back to ‘the pre- -war position. A world-wide propaganda 
- through, the medium "of the press and platform. would be 
undertaken for this purpose.. Henge the demonetisation of 
gold would be unwise, and impracticable and ef toe brieé a 
duration. that it is. worth whilé nob to disturb and confuse 
society. which has i muddled noHoBs; d the sphere of 

currency. 7 3 

.The psychological reason . for retaining the idi andei 
1s re a noteworthy one. ‘The gold standard has instilled 
‘certain faith among the banker8.and the general public. é“ The 
simple faith in gold’ Bes ie ack “ought not to be destroyed, 
ə Gold is a fetish and if you‘will -does the. trick.” There is no 
use of crying against*'the artificiality’ and irrelevance of the 
gold standard and waxing eloquéni over its deficiencies as 
Prof. Keynes has done. The world has to go back to the- 
good, bad or indifferent gold standard “ not because $ wa good. 
sfandard, but there are no better standards available and a 
it is* better. than having no standard at all which i Is at present 
the situation in most of the* countries. " e If a.Reférendum 
were’ to be jaken éverye nine, out. of ten: would vote for the gold 
standard and | whep such implicit confidenge ïs réposed i init, it is 
folly to run’ I to "popular wishes: Right or wrong, 


| In truth thef gold standard, js a -Parhana Ai p. es, Tract on Monetary 
Reform." | 


I 






$ 
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popular sentiments and popular prejudices have to be respected 
in the domain of currency. The economic ideal inight be 
scienfific, practicable and advantageous to the community in the 
long run, but an enforced realisation 8f the ideal against the 
popular current is only to court disaster or failure. 


The pester aot of the Gold Standard. 


- The straight paths — the “restoration of the gold 
standard h&vé been sufficiéntly commented upon by all yriters 
and they have been recommended as the only possible method 
for the westoration of the gold standard. Deflation? is advocated, 
for all those countries whose paper standard has not depreciated 
by more than ro% of their pre-war, value ; Devaluation for the 
rest whose gurregcies have depreciated abnormally. Deflation 
and Devaluation are the shortest roads that are recofamended 
for the rapid attainment of financial health. Revaluatist=3=™ 
Currency, cessation of further inflation and stabilisation of the 
currency unit for internal and external purposes are not by 
themselves sufficient to set the nations on their economic | 
feet once more. Along with the tehabilitation of currency and 
the attainment of sound monetary values, production should be 
speeded up and more'exports should bé created. Each. indivi- 
dual as well as each nation has to praetise thrift and saye 
capital for the resurrection of their broken-down industries and 
handicrafts. All ‘nations have.to give up their excessive 
unproductiy expenditure be it on the army, navy or other 
pee ni the natiogal revenue should exceed national* 
“expenditure so as to leave a balance to be utilised for amortiee- 
tion purpeses. ‘It is not only | not mecessary that further borrow- 
ing should cease but thesexistIng floating gnfunded debts should 
be converted into funded, debts and dué provision made fer the 
payment of interest as' well a part, of the debt itsdif. ' 
Judicious deflation by the financially strong countries por 
a' proper revaluation of currency bearing i in mind their current 
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value in gold would not accomplish, much! It is folly to 
purchase’ gold or borrow, it from America for currency reserve | 
purposes leaving the unfavourable exchange situation as Before. 
It would only increase* the national expenditure and force the. 
States to resort to further borrowing. Hence the fir&t “objective 
should be the restoration of healthy financial situation for 
Without it the resumption of gold standard alone would not be 
ot great BH 


When deflation £s practicable. dur t 


Byt neither deflation nor revaluation of the paper at the 
current value in gdid, is an easy process. Siace the time of 
Recasdo all economic writers condemn “deflation as an evil 
more worse than inflatiof." As. Keynes says "Inflation by 
easing the burden of the national debt and Stimufiting“tnter-. 
rise has a little to throw into the other side of the balance ; 

- Deflation has nothing.". To quote the exact language of 
Recardo “no ‘measure could be more inexpedient than to make 
so yiolent a change (deflation) in all subsisting engagements.’” 
While recommending the resumption of cash payments in 1822 
he remarked as. follows: “on a balance'of all the advantages 
and disadvantages of the case it would have been as well to fix 
the currency at the then value according to which most of the 
exasting contracts Had been made; but when the currency was 
within 52 of its par value he thought they ] had made the best 
selection in recurring to the óld standard." ? In «all countries 
Where the wir-tie gurrency depreciation amout 10% 
of the pre-war value, deflation instead of devaluation has „be 
recommended by the financial experts assembled at Genoa, 
This is the first principle to be bosne in mind by the advocates 
of Se i" it should be carried out slowly and 

i Seo “Work” i 408. e . : e 
* See“ Tractln Monetary Reform," p. 149. e 


e  Recardo's fpeech in the, House of eon Debate onthe Resumption of 
Cash Payments, lffh June, d : * 


9 
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rapid deflation celling in notes arbitrarily without caring for the 
‘demand for qurrency "is only to postpone the happy days of 
stable,monetary values and economic prosperity resulting gut 
' of them. Thirdly, deflation should be attempted when it is 
practicable end the fond expectation that a Ħigh bank rate woulé - 
pull goid from other countries would be defeated. Gold is now 
sold in tte open market and the banks cannot expect to attract 
it as it used to be the case in the pre-war days. The raising 
of the bank rate is only a signal fog the other banks to restrict 
credite and. &p-operate with the Central Bank to réstrict'credit 
but this by itself cannot speed up,the restoration of the" gold 
standard; nor does it Constitute the only item in thè progrzmme 
of deflation, Ntxtly deflation should be. undertaken only by* 
those countries which possess a highly developed barking s¥stem 
controlling a well- organised "money market. A weakly orga- 
nised money market with no effective Central ‘Bank would 
be unable to co-ordinate the activities of the different individual t. 
smaller banks. Lastly, it requires “a peculiar, psychological * 
outlook " on the part of the community and under certain social 
conditions alone would deflation be practicable and supported 
by the community. „The Westegn individual and competitive 
outlook in economic matters is opposed to the Eastern social 
organisation of society whiclf aims to secure social solidarity, 
mutual support and help.. Above all defigtion can be carried 
out only if the financial interestg' are divorced from the indus- 
trial interests and unless the former classes obtain a prepon- 
derating influénce over the latter deflationary measurgs can 
neve executed in that society. Theoretical economists, , 
aneial and commercial people, the exporters and the Govern. 
nient itself are the parties that are interested in the stabilisation 
of prices and the attainment'of it by defiation whatever might 
be the results ofesuch a policy. . The opponents of his policy. 
are the industrialists ewho are not unaware of't e advantages 


e 
.! See G. C. Allen, " Economie Journal," Currency Sand Exchange§ Policy of Japan, 


Maroh, 1925. . i 
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of inflation and the tagpayers who might mnis to bear the © 
heavy load of taxation. *In a countrf where. industrial and 
financial interests are embedfled in- the same hands deflation 
would not be carried out, ` - 


The Eutls of Deflation. 


Firstly, financial health secured through unwise and heavy 
deflation generally leads to “innumerable bankruptcies and 
widespread „unemployment ” *for it leads to the,restriction of 
credit, and makes businessmen pay higher rates of'ifterest with 
the „necessary consequence that the ,existing stimulus for 


-production which. ‘has already been damped by falling prices, 


would be removed and businessmen would find it difficult to 
get on with production fer the wage-earnere resist any reduc- 
tion or cut in the payment of wages. Economie juséice requires 


e that changes i in wages should follow changes in prices. It 1s not 


P d 


only not true that wages do not rise immediately in -response 


to.a rise in prites but it is also untrue to state that wages would 
be lowered immediately with a fall in prices. Hawtrey points 
out.the difficulties in adjusting wages to changes in prices. 
The whole brunt of the Trade Union organisation hes to be 
exercised before the px as gan be made placable enough © 
to grant higher wages.’ * Similarly the movement fer lowering 
wages wauld be tésisted with all the united force which the 
labourers can command. Secéndly, the policy of deflation 
means the fleecing of the taxpayer still further, although he has. 


- been nearly “bled whgte ” by the inflationary mexgment. In 


the language of Withers “ it is unwise to add the folly of diia. 
ffon to the crime of inflation.” Thirdly, it means the transferring 
of wealth to the hands of the investing classes ‘and il holders 
of present,money woudd be. still further*enriched at the expense 
of the general taxpayer. Thus “this "inactive section of the 
"m " wdhld be benefited at thé expense o the active 


e 
* See A. C. Pigou, " Wealth gud Welfare,” Part IY, Ch, Vyp. 444, 1912 “Edition. ° 
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section. “ and''all traders, Dusitesstyen- indien  agricul- 
turists and lenders of money" stapd bo lose if deflation is: carried 
out for quite a long period of time. Fourthly ,as Prof. Fisher 
shows, deflation aims to dispense justice to those whó have lost 
their all in. the inflationary period owing to the sanctity “of” 
contracts being honoured with dué observance. For the invest- 
ing classes deflation means compensatory justice tending “to 
benefit them by paying the same gominal rate of interest 

. mentioned in the contract, although the real rate is much above 
it owing t$ “the appreciation of money. 

But this sort of ;compensatéry justice which deflation p 
to establish is not necessary in the case ofall | cfntracfual obli- 
gations in a society. The majority of thè cóntracts fun for a 
brief period say à year and, when deflation lasts long enough 
these clagges age being overpaid and justice becomes injustice - 
by such a procedure. Keynes says “in order to d justice to 
a minority of creditors a great injustice would be donee 
great majority of debtors.”! Deflationary eal carried to 
excess might not result in bloody insurrections as happened 
in Rome in the days of Aurelian, still disorganisation of industry, 
widespread unemployment and fwrther fluctuations in currency 
values would result. The example ef Czechkoslovakia bears 
ample isspony: to this fact. : s 


| Deulluation. 


For those countries that car ill-afford a period of declining 
pace severe taxation, repression of industry and of general 

mation, devaluation is the remedy. "The Argentine Republfc 
£u. revalued its monetary unit (peso) at approximatelysthe. 
current walue in gold and. SUCCESS attended. on this measure. 


+ 
oJ. M. Keynes j Pact on 3 Moneispy Refornt,”—¢p. 148. 19 
-2 The late Dr. Alois Rasing the minister, su®ceeded by BOUE. the proceeds -cf 
. foreign loans to improve the exchange value of the Cuech Crown t@a geat extent (ie.) 
nearly three times the rate which®had been touched im the previghs year. This policy 
ended in creating an industrial crisis and a fluctuatinge standard witM the effect tfat the 
Gzech Orown is not worth ; a sixth of its pre-war purity. a ua 


. 9 a 
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"The evils of devaluation.are pot of such widespread nature as 
those of deflation. Devaluation certainly acts as'a capital tax 
on the holders of securities and of property bought at pre-war 
gold values but at any rate ERE classes are best aoe to bear 
“the burden. Although this is “a painless policy ” national 
pride stands in the way. of adopting: this useful measure, 
Kéynes givese*us another reason for the non-acceptance of. 
this policy. “The deflatipnary zeal of Signior Mussoloni and the 
other representatives of the corftinental countries at the Genoa * 
Conference i is the re al stumbling block'for the effe&tite recons- 
truction of thejr currency mech@nism.’’! 
? > i . bd 


* Thè example of England. f 


English Economists following *the ‘lead *of Dr., Marshall 
have been „demanding “increasing precision from fhe instru- 
ements which man uses and from monty, among. others.” ? The 
-City of London interests of finance and commerce and the 
great exporting industries of Great Britain who are too anxious 
to attain prosperous days have advocated the stabilisation -of 
exchange, return to the gold standard, and the policy of defla- 
tion. ` The industrialists and the tax- -payers "had already ‘become 
insistent on their demand for relaxing the policy of deflation 
and the British Government had to teer a middlifg course 
amidst these conflicting Interests. s. While the other .continental 
states were more or less pursuing a policy of,inflation to wipe 
out. the huge internal loans éreated during the ewar-time it 
thought it unwise OR itsspart to pursue deflation relentles at 
the je expense - -of the industrialist’s intérests. But as pon 
-tHey have realised the willingness of the American people to help 
them 1 in the restoxatior-of the" gold standard they have once 
again embagked on a pdlicy ef deflation and the recent: raising l 
of the Bank rate «n ‘Englanti to 5% is a*significant thing which 


oe 
e 


° & Sef J. M. Keynes.‘ Tract on Monetary Reform,” SP 146. l 
2 “ Boney, Credit ind Commerce,” p, 53. L 
‘ 
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should not remain ‘unnoticed. The English people thus have 


the admirable gift ef adapting LS to the needs of the 
situation. 

"This adaptability to the circumstances is a noteworthy 
feature., Although protectionism receivedea powerful impetus 
during the war Great Britain realises full well that her pros- 
perity ds dependent on the world’s economic activity. No 
other country in the world is so dependent on the import trade 
for its necessities as England. Thts absence of economic 
* autonomy aan be proved by the following figures:« — 


. . e 
Year., duo Trade. Blood Stuffs. Raw materials. 
l | è de 
1913 - £ 768,735,000 - £ 290,000,008, s 282,d50,000. . 
1922 . £ 18083,938,000 - £472000,a00 e £ 298,000,000, 
1923 £ 10091930000 £5! 2509956 . 1*325,0055000. 


«Of this total import trade, the Empire supplies. amounted 
to 24°9% in 1913, 316% dn 1922 and 29° 7% in 1923. -Thus, 
two-third of the import trade 1s with foreign countries. Forts 7 
wheat, meat and dairy. produce, barley, oatseand vegetables 
it is dependent on foreign and colonial impcrts. 33% of its 
exports .are sent to Europe. The non-European foreign 
countries absorb abaut 29% whilé the — markets absorb 
only 362 . The following table shows this : 


zs I9I3. ,1922. b 1923 


European oisi Markets. .— 346% 35196 " 84496 B 
-Non-European ,, a 28:276 — " 27495 . — 29396 ; 
Imperial Markets. 47256 375% 363% 


"fn spite a the attempts made at the recent [Imperial 
"Conference and the Economic Conference that sat as a st» 
‘committee of.-it the «British. publie fave once- more clung to 
the Cobdenian idea ofe Free Trade and even the conception 
of a self-reliant Érmpire,seems to have gamed no" strqnghold 

e 2 * 

* See Board of Trade Journal, March 715,1993-- Beo siso LoWMHion T siz 

Economieh Service, Monthly Bnlletin, Febrnery, 23, PD. | 


v 
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over the British Public in spite of the eloquent appeals of the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions? Adthough | the , protec- 
tionist and the Imperialistid ideas are gradually gaining. ground 
due to the- influence of the Round Table, the Empire Develop- 
ment Union and the ojd Tariff Reform League of Chamberlain 
and although the present chaotic state of Europe is forcing 
Great ‘Britain to devote itself to Imperial Trade matters the idea 
of self-reliant "Empire and economic aloofness from Europe 
can never succeed as a definite ideal with the British masses. 
This should not be interpreted so as to mean that the value of * 
. a united Empire or its raw materials is not understood "by them. 
Even supposig that the British people might be forced to : 
, grant Imperial Preference, the mass of expogters, merchants, 
bankers and general business men realise that it cannot :be. to 
their interests to restrict their squice of supplies or markets 
for the sale of their products. : -e © œ 
Coming to the field of politics we find England to be at 
7 the cro: e crossing of the ways. The star of economic Liberalism has 
set. The Proteetionists'and the Imperialists have gained the . 
day and the war' itself workedin a large manner towards the 
revival. of the Imperialistic sentiment. Economic inter- 
nationalism which was the corher-stone of the British eLiberal 
policy has given way “to one -of restriction, of privilege:and of 
economic nationalism." *From the. broad stage o$ '' World 
Economy ” abe has Millen into the narrow groove of “Empire 
Economy."* As the Balfour ot Burleigh _ Committee on 
Industrial and Commercial poliey after the war says “the old 
pre-war dependence on Germany is no longer to.be advocated 
. ahd a policy of methodical exploitatien of Empire Resources 
est be undertaken.” 
It is not the adaptability of, their character al$ne that 
is tHe distinguishing feature that has* to be noted. They 


e. 
a è 9 y + 
' * fee fhe Right Honble Mr, Brucg's speech—“ He resents keenly the entry of Russian 
wheat and Árgentine'Mfrozen meat in the Bfitish Markpt: 
* | The Safegundfing of Indnstrics Act” of 1921. 
99 s IE 7? 3 
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however cling to the same old-established institutions and 
methods, of doing business "provided their reputation is not 
affected to any extent thereby. [rf spite of the enormous 
. burdens that.a deflationary policy would inflict on them by the 
Cunliffe , Committee the English nation edid not shrink gn 
accepting “the heavy task imposed on them by the Cunliffe 
Committee. Austen Chamberlain initiated the first deflationary 
move and all that England has done in this*field can be 
arranged under the three heads: 4.-eThe balancing of the 
“budget by catting down expenses "and Increasing taxatien was 
the first fedture of their deflationary policy. The folowing . 
table illustrates the. ¥evenue and expenditure oí the, United 


Kingd6m : ce | ] eed E. 
| B . 
Year. Receipts. ` : ^ Expenses, 2i 
e o * . (In thousands of £) eos 
1913-14. : — 198243 . ^ 197493 p . 
' 1918-19 889,020 2,579,301 - wr We 
1919-20 — - 1,339,571 1,665,772 . RS f 
1920-21 1,425,985 1,195,428 | 
1921-22  ' 1,124,880 1,079,186 
, 1922-23 914,012 812,496 
1923-24 837,169 788,840 | 
1924-25 794,050 i 199, 020 (SuBject tó correction) 


B.—The reduction of the foating debt by amortising it 
and funding the floating debt* as far as js practicable. The 
following table shóws the reduction of the national debt .— 


March 81. Exterior Debt. Interior Funded Debt. Floatiftg Debt. Total Debt. * 

. 5 4 INE: OE 
1919 ..e 1,292,260,197 4,729,961,972" 1,412,228,000 7,434,049,429 
1920 ... 1,232,359,081 . 5,287,180, 219 1,372, dd os 7,831,744,500 
I921 ... 1,:132,006,8532 DS 072,838 $0275349,999 75585,409,699 
1922 ... 1,087,158,658 25,564,620,951 .1,024,515,000 $,676,295,109 
1923 ... 1,157,406,868 805,082,139 ^ 809,907,50 7,772,396,507 
1924... 1,125,813,000 §:780,195,.Q00 a 8.774.479, 7,680,4841000 

i i 
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° : "e 
C.—The Government carries out the recommendation of 
the Cunliffe Committee in ereducing the Treasury. Notes. The 


following table shows thei? decrease :— ` 


March 3l - E fIn Ühumidind of pounds sterling.) 
> 1919 C ^ we "957,236 e 
1020 4. T 1,107,318 
j 1921 as S 1,120,841 . 
1922" ^"  .. 2 dex. — d “Baia | 
1923 ee S a 616,010 
o 1924, S 588,320 > : . 
e . € 


_ — he Government has also jnsisted on the restriction of the 
bankinge cred. The Bank of England" ‘raised the Bank rate 
to 7% in April, 1920, and this forced the borrdwér to repay the 
bank "loans *and this helped the conversion and refunding 
operations of the British "Treastry. This high discount rate ` 
attracted fordign capital to a- certain extent and" made the 
Amerisans buy sterling with the necéssary result that. the ex- 
change value of the p. sterling rose. There was a fall in prices 
and this facilitated the intentions of the Government and 
rendered unnecessary the maintenance of a high bank rate with 
the-necessary cansequence. that it was icm to 32 in 1922, 
July. 
_ Although thé actual “deflation i about 1s very small 
(roughly 102 of the total circulatign) still the cessation of 
inffation had had'its “desirable effect and the undertaking of the 
stupendous task of taising heavy resources, by taxation to 
- balance the budget produced the necessary confidence in the. 
American financial eiroles with the result that we ftnd it reflected 
ina- gradual | rise of the exchange vdlue of the pound stesling v, 
3'20 in October, 1920 ¢o 94 70° in 1923. The diminution 
of the general spuechasing power oneaccount of deflation can be 
'. seen in thesfollowing table: ~t- 





- 6 EE ML 
c b R l l e | 
e s : (lie mëligas of pounds) 
March 31. f Monetary circulation.” e Bank deposit. Total. 
. s * gl. 2394. uos s 2089. 5 24837: 
- e : 
E] . * : 
o i . ; 
è P . è 
a a . 
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* 1920 € a426 | $ 2,854" . 2,980 
1921 ue 449  - E 2,696 3,146 © 
1922 TN 402 | 2,721 4424 | 
1923 we 383 * 2528 > — 2l 
1924 * ... 487 | 2463 2,851^ 


The Ale in prices ‘brought shou in 1921 was not due to 
deflation but other economic causes and the latter governmental 
action was only to ' consolidate " thisemovement. This gives 

> support to ethe view which certain bankers hold as regards 
deflation. *"*Deflation affer all does not lower prices and in exdar— 
to, see that the legigimate interests of the industgialist$ do not 
suffer" these advqcate the maintainance of the embargo on gold - 
exportation. The bankers advocate slow deflation SO asenot to 
check or retard unduly indusjrial recovery. Opposed to this 
schoe] there is another section of bankers which declares that a 
10 2 bank rate not only sets in a.policy of drastic deflation but e 
would reduce the price level, check speculation, and prevent 
gold exportation out of the country. Although “there seems to 
be a division of opinion among the bankers’ as regards the 
advisability of the high bank rate or an embargo on the expor- 
tation ofe gold out of the country the British Government has 
‘been wisely retaining the embargo on gold still* Its sole object 
is "to re-establish the rations credit regardless of all cost 
or suffering it involves." " “The straighf*and namow path " 
of deflationary finance pursued by Great Britain was meant 
solely to restore the London City'to: the first position in the 
world’s commerce and finance. With heg credit testored once. 
to pre-war normalcy and-a*stabilised currency established afresh 
' England would once again be the worlds clearing house, the™ 
loan centte of the werld, and thè world's greatest centre of 
‘entrepot trade. It is tht realisation.and “consciousness of this 
fact that made Englaüd spersist in itf deflatlomary activéty in 
spite of the economic crisis brought about by w despread un- 
employment: It remains to be seen whether England will regain 


+ Bee the London Economist, April §th, 1920, 
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her lost position or whether,there would bg two financial leaders. 
in the two distinct spheres of influence: London, the financial 
centre of the Old World and the place for procuring short*term 
capital requirements ; New York, the finaricial master in the 
New World.and the distributor of long-term loans needed for 
industrial capitalisation. 


(To be continued) 
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Pos RAPTURE OF SONG: SOME ASPECTS OF 
ORIENTAL POETRY 


“ Songs of dead laughter, songs of lave one hot, d 
Songs of a cup once flushed rose-red with wine, 
eSongs of a rose whose beauty is forgot, ~ : 


A nightingale that piped hushed lays divine; 
And still a graver musie runs beneath 


» The lender love-notes of thosé sons of thine, . : 
: O*Secker of the Keys of Life and Death." | 
eo (6. L Belt) = 


The gamut of, Omar Khayyam's praise Teas ben so often. 
run, it ill befits yet another haunter ‘of the vineyard,to do 
homage to his genius. It would not, perhaps, be an exaggera- 
tion # say shat-@mar is the deus ea machina round which 
western knowledge of owental poetry revolves. "He has , 
become a cult, and this being so, I leave him in the pleasant 
shelter of his famous Bough and let my wordy *breeze sough 
through the cypress-tops of Shiraz, that fair “spot which.” 
made “all other climes forgot " to him whose immortal dust 
lies now sin the garden of Mosalla- Heng the prince of Persian 


e . 


song. 

It wowld seem that all great Estern poets have found 
the Universal God. I refer more especially to the Persian 
and Indian Schools. The tendency of Chinese and Japanese 
poetry is not essentially a religious one. The Mongoloid 
emphasizes the everyday aspects of life and lays his song | 
offerings on the altar of eae rather { than at the feet of ° 


Venus, x ad n 
‘Shang Yale e i 
I want to be pour friend . . 
E For evef antl ayer without leak o» decay.” m" 
When the hill are all flat * 
And the rivers are all dry, . 


When it'lightens and thunders in wintel, 
10 - ' 
i 


| 
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When it rains and snows in summer, s 
When Heaven and Earth mingle— S. 
> Not till then will I part from you.” (Waley) « 


~ All Orientals are philosophers, but the Persians were also 
mystics, and this mysticism was the natural outcome of their 
conditions of life. The instability of this present existence 
led to the “cultivation of philosophy, and this strain of the 
uncertainty of life rune through and controls the feeling of all 
Hafiz’ works. Nevertheless his belief in a futaire Paradise 


ented ipered with a love of the world of Now which obtrudes 


aen 
e 


itself in his poems through a 'hiek«eet hedge of s 
e double- -entendres. . "P 
«Bring, bring the cup! drink we while yet we may......" 

This Sufistic tendency om his part has led to never- 
ending complications and disputes as td wen Midden 
meanings are intended and wher they are not. . Taken lite- 
rally, Hafiz certainly justified Shah Shuja’s accusation that he 
. intermixed the fleshpots of life with the prophecies of mysti- 
eism. It is a vexed question, but he himself says 3 


“The writings on the*pages of the. Rose à 
(For readers ave not all interpreters) 
Only the Nightingale may unde stand." 


.* At one period of his life sel his orthodoxy was in 
question these interpretations stood his disciples in good stead, 
for they served as a peg upon which to hang €he mantle of 
, his self-defertce, ands possibly this momentary exaggeration 
led to the establishment of a fixed code. Certainly his 
conception of God isa modern one as opposed to the vengeful 
Jehovah of ihoeomnites, Love ie 


i “Where the turbgn'd anchorite + ° ` 
"  Qhanteth Allah day and nicht. 
Chuych-bells ring the call ie pene 
Andfthe Cross‘6f Christ is there." ° . 


! 
à 


LÀ 
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The noble afm of Sufism is the Union of man with God, 
the merging of*one into the Other. . 


«The Beloved is in every heart that beats." (Puran Singh) | 


Hafiz was alive to the ultimate destinies of empires— Dm 
“The powers of the world endure for an hour 
But nought shall remain of their majesty” oe 


and rebukes Pharasaical self-righteousness— 


“ Be not too sure of your crown, you ‘who thought 
e 
That virtue was easy and recompense yours ; ......... ic 
He was opposed to monastical ascedicism 


" Prand monk s are me homilies, pray! “s 
I from virtue am far, far astray. = 
Yes; but Heav’n to which th ou hast no key- 
Opens Wjde tọ poor sinners like me ^ 


He was a Beauty-worshipper i in the highest sense, “seeking 
God in Nature, finding his joy in the spicy breezes that played 
among the roses and tulips of his Persian garden? seeing the 
refleetion of the Beloved in the streams that made anes. ° 
board patterns of the sun-scorched grass. His poems reflect . 
at times a kindly sareasm, a Dickénsian attitude towards the 
foibles of his fellow- beings. They bespeak also^ wide charity, 
a developed &oleration, and have playéd Delphie oracle to 
doubtful minds. The transience,of life.of Which he sings hag 
its counterpart in most Eastern poetry, the oriental mind being 
attuned through centuries of patient thought to the littleness 
of humanity as compared with the vastnesg of the «Infinite. 


“ Een as this passing lite of ours 
The Cherry- -hlossoms fair display e ° 
Scarce have we gazed i in feagrant showers . 

of petals, from, the wind-tossed Spray, . ə 
The blossoms’ beauties fade away”, (C. A. "alsh.) * 


ealm and meditative acceptance of a "fate unknbwn. Tt is 


* z | 


Sings a Japanese poet." It is the pirit of the 2 this 


ec : 
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the impregnable barrier between East "d West, for the West 
is progress and the East is wisdom, and if each would take 
ae modicum from each, then might we indeed reacl» those 
Wellsian Utopias whic some decry and others praise. The 
“Hast is indeed likd unto a lovely woman, so full of subtleties, 
of moods and whimsicalities, of mother-love and passion, of 
‘bitterness and joy. We quarrel with her but we cannot do 
without her. We have married her, but we do not understand 
her thoroughly because, like a woman, she is a ms of 
contradictions. e ^ e 
eee There was another e singer of Shiraz-Maslah-uldin 
Sa’di-ewhossaid e ° 2 
“ Yesterday is gone, To-morrow not yét come. Do thou 
waylay Opportunity, O Sa'di! Make the utmost of To o-day ” 
Which is a direct refutatioh of the theory of sthe instabi- 
lity of éhis world. It is all very muddling, but one faet 
* emesges clearly from all the cliaos of conflieting thought, 
: namely—that, the East has attained the heights of (rue 
Spirituality and doubtless these varied -opinions are but the 
result of the mood of the moment. The man who stands on 
a hill-top at. dawn watching the rising glory of the sun and 
noting all the varied delights of Nature's awakening will feel 
considerably more “in tune with the Infinite " than the man 
who is sweating pver greasy machinery in a fog-begrimed . 
and deafehing 'atmosphére of ipdustrial prosperity. External 
influences are as magnets drawing, forth the metal of a eds 
mentality and * we that with song on pilgrimage beguile... 
Cabo l-ala) are veryehuch the slaves of our temporary emo- 
tions. But unity of religious thought is surely the sign of a 
great mind ns true réligiop pups frog the*heart, 


“ Some pay their worship at the Ka'ba shrine, ` 
Seme pray within the Templé Gourts apart, 
But, Makhfi, think what seéret joy is thine, 
To Wear thine ifitl ever in thy heart." 


J l 
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So Zeb-un- Nissa, daughter , of the Moghul Emperor, 
Aurungzebs and herself no mean paetess. God is not confined . 
to the Temple or the Mosque. God is everywhere. i 

* Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads ! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy 
God is not before thee. ‘ 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the path-maker is breaking stones. He is with them 
in Sun ame shower, anf His garment is covered with dust TT 
He is bound with us all for ever: Come out of thy meditation 
and Jeave aside the flowers and incense..*e (agoré.) T 

Revolt against concrete symbolisnf, a desire for abstract 
conception, thesg are the key noteg of oriental poesy. “In the 
West retigious thought rarely obtrudes itself between the 
bars of song. In the East, religion being a part of the daily 
life, what so naturalas to sing about it ? 


** Here in my soul the feast of God is laid 
Within the hidden chambers of my heart.” (Zeb-un- Nissa). 

Religion is a natural thing? as inseparable from routine 
as Skin from the human body. e - 

“T found the shrine where Į am one with Thee,” exults 
Jami, another Sufi poet. One could, indeed, quote for aver, 
for from practically every e Eastern poet, ancient or modern, 
there springs sote line which upholds this doctrine of Uni- 
versality and One-ness. Possibly these  Bersian* mystics 
foresaw more than we materialistic Westerners because thetr 
he&rts and minds and souls were, and are, soaked in a solu 
tion of spirftual e philosophy which can only be attained 
through ages of selfediscipline and gontrol. I think "they 
ugh up their sleeves at our so-called advancement, knowing 
they have achieved more inwardly than we, with all our 
feverish: haste, can ever give to outward showing. There is 
such depth in Eastern poetry. It means so "Y more than | 


* 
: | 


~ 
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mere strings of words. It contains the concentraied essence 
_of -poet-brains mightier thay any sermons, homilies ‘or dogma- 
tie creeds, because it is the voice of the Soul, and the voite . 
of the Soul is the Voice df God Himself. “Oh what use to 
turn the beads in my hands, if my heart, like the earth turns 
not around its Sun, in its eternal journey unbroken step by 
step." (Puran Singh.) 

So far I have dwelt on the spiritual aspects of Eastern 
poetry. It is difficult, indeed, te separate oneself from this 
aspeot, so | bound up is it with Eastern péetic thought. * There 
“Ts, however, another side— a nraferial side, though tinged with 
_ the ideal t thee “ Bart songs of poets"— in praise. of 
feminine beauty. What*more exquisite than “the following 
extract from a Burmese love- -gong, quoted by H.. Fielding in 
his “Soul of a People." “ The moon wooed the jotug"in the 
night, the lofus was wooed by the mogn’ and my. sweetheart 
is their Ghild. The blossom opened in the night and she 
came forth ; the epetals moved and she was born: She is 
more beautiful than any blossom ; her face is as delicate as 
the dusk; her hair is as night falling over the hills; her 
skin is as bright as the diamonde..In the whole world there 
.js none anywhere tq compare unto her." 


"Or this came from the Japanese : 
` Standing, her beauty ‘holds 
The peony’s white loveliness ; . 
. Seated, her robe enfolds = 
å Charms be? surpass in graciousness 
The Botan in its pride, ° | . 
And when shé Walks in silk array — - 
: Abashtd the fragile poppies sway 
tn slendgr grage outvied." ( C, A. Walsh) . ow 


Life without woman 1s incomplete: "There is no false 
modesty in Oriental tributes to female beauty, just as there 
is often an qoem in oriental oonversátion which yet ' 


e . 
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gives no offence because it is so,spontaneously natural and so. 

" naturally beautiful. The Oriental is so close to N ature he « 
feels her warm breath on his cheek. “Four things," said 
Abu Nuwas, of the time of Harun-ar- Raschid, “banish grief 
and cars.” ‘They are “ water, wine, gardens bright and faces 
fair.” Zeb-un-Nissa echoed this enumeration on a famous 
occasion when her ambitious father overheard her and ‘she 
was constrained speedily to alter the,burden of her song. It 
is, indeed, a very complete summary of the earthly .Paradise 
cofeatved-by a people to whom love, whether human ar izing. 
is the be-all and end-all of existence ; to. whom flowers are a 
symbol of God- like perfection and wines though ‘often fer- - 
bidden, the hashish-path to sublimity of "thought. ,As one 
reads the passiqn-stirred Songs of, these olive-skinned children 
ofthe sup, one feels mn Constance Renshaw . 


“Oh! udin shall move again 


«e My heart’s deep tears, . 
And all the buried dreams shall stir, 
And hopes long-fled... d e 
“Buried dreams ”. “hidden within the ashes of the 


practical, till comes the Tad of these “ Sulfans of song " and 
unearthg the heart- ohor ds of memory to .play accompaniment 
to.a swaying tune of life and: death mangaten: and tears. 


1 


—Ó “The lilt of a bulbul, the lind of a rose, 
The dance of the dew on the wings of a moonbeam. 7 


ewe une 


| ° | (Naidu.) 
. Thts world is good so long as we, remember it is God’s** 


world. e d e "S - 
“This world is Heaven, the winds and ee speak, and 
@rery blade of grass whispers its joy?” (Puran Singh.) 


Nature sends her message thr ough these lovely mediums 
and a beautiful womap is her ereatest triumpk straight from 
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the “ garden of Heaven,” born for fresh creation, ea disp to 
produce more flowers, a warm, living thing, slowing with the 
radiance of her own self-knowledge divinely conscious of her 
innate power. Sothese felvet-eyed houris of Ispahan and 
Kandahar have been immortalised by Persian Herricks, and 
the almond-eyed, billowy-sleeved ladies of Mongoloid classics 
are as real to-day as ever they were when Ming Huang 
conjured up visions of hig lost, dead love, the beauteous Yang. 
Kuei-fei, : A 
| ** Ou sont les reines d'autant ? " Eu 5 


The Chinese maiden was not immune from her native 


Mys. Grundy. ° . - 
* e * e * - 
* I pray yoy, dear, o pe 
Steal not my:garden down, ,. . 


Nor break my sandal-trees; Nor that I care.for these, 
But, oh! I dread the talk of town? 
Should lovers have their wilful Way, | 
Whatever would the neighbours say ? " + 
(Confucius : Cranmer- Byng.) 
Tlis verse might have stepped from out of the pages of 
Austin Dobson. It is . essentially modern, yet qtaintly 
prudish, and an “excellent answer. to those who belaud the . 
progressive Present at the expense of the * uncivilized ” Past. 
It i$ a tribe saying "that she East is changeless and the reply 
to that saying is equally trite, namely, that there is nothing 
new under the sun and gossip ehdureth for ever. , 

. Persian myth abonads with tales of hopeless. love; poets 
lament through countless pages the truelty of their dimpled 
“mistresses. Eastern love isan unknown quantity to Western 
minds. The West does not take, the cable to understand 


these people. a : i: 


" Who hold that love isa sacred flame, * 
Outward beauty a God-like dower’’ (Laurence Hoe) 
Love,is universal, the redsemer, the SORMMOFOE 


| 4 


xs 
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vae What are “the sigs of my raso, Beloved what are my 
. people to thee ? 
And what are thy shrine, and kindred and kine, what are 
» thy gods to meg 
Love recks not of feuds and bitter follids, of stranger, 
comrade or kin, 
Alike i in his ears sound the temple bells or He ery of the 
e muaezin.' ' (Naidu.) 


Here egein, the sweeping away of all barriers, the. One- 
. ness of the God Who is Love. e&lways one reverts to “the 
spiritual side, so „closely linked is it bis ovéty phase of , 
human existence in the East. | d 


* Whether to Mosque or @hurch we come 
* Love*is everywhere at home.” (Hafiz). -° e 


The heart of: a woman is the idol-shrine where aeman 
lays his greatest offering. The keynote of Eastern love, 
sacred and profane is. sacrifice, abstract Sutteeism on the 
funeral pyre of grief. That is where East and West differ, 
for the oriental woman counts, it glory to -die for love, 
whereas her Western sister is content tẹ live on comforted by ~ 
happy memories. It is Fatalism versus Practical Philosophy, 
both the natural result of centuries of environment. ‘he 
“neglected maiden ” constitutes a feattire of Chinese poetry, 
the Indian widow sobs out her lament to the starry skies. 


* 


ü What lopger need hath she of loveliness -e | 
_ Whom Death has parted from her lord's caress ? ” 
(Naidu.) 


* 


This streak “of ‘nslanchaly pervades the Drient like the 
firywgrey shadow of dusk after the sung has set, “P. like to - 
be sad sometimes,” said an Indian.to the present writer. 

“Tam happy. when I am s&d, for sadness is a luxury.” And 
as Mahatma Gandhi puts it, “......thousdinds of years ago India 
ol : | ! i 


a 
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| the art of self-control and mastered the science of 
happiness,” it makes oħe. wonder whether we of the West are ; 
not, after all, mere children in our ambitious haste to grasp 
wl] the toys of life. With Laurence Hope, “ Perhaps I do 
‘not value things"Western as I ought,” but a journey on these 
.Eastern highways. of thought seems to emphasize so much 
that is futile in our present mad search for progress and yet 
more progress.. Wee have missed the depths and are wading 
in the shallows* among a ' tangled mass of the weeds. df 
—con flicting opinions. Simplicity is lost. We forget that me. 
end gf al is dust. We are “a bundle of contradictions—a” 
mass of incongrüities—here to-day-—gone do«morrow-*-a thing. 
of «o moment—a breath, a puff-ball—a gossamer” (JF. S. 
Gilbert) We probe anf probe,-we succeed scientifically but. 
we losespiritually. We'strut thr ough life im supreme ntent, 
e whereas the goad of true living. is discontent, not in the 
. worst sense of the word, but in a desire for further effort in 
the beautifying of this present world. 


“ You of the West still ask the * Eternal why,’ 
Probing the mist-weeaths of religious thought— 


We of the Ea$t have sounded depth on depth E 
Only to find beneath the deeper depths." - | 
. T . (Hearn: Walsh.) 


The bottomless well of' human effort, the . intentional 
limitations of the human mind condensed dnto four lines. 
Not for us the taunted dwellings of the nomad, not for us the 
` star-canopied solitudes of the desert, not for us the LE 
peace of a Santi-niketag. “Only in isolated minds and perso-" 
nalities do we find anything, like a * corresponding attitude 
‘to the Oriental" "e of ideas" says Laurence Rinyon, 
and this is undeniably true and ‘vesy leplorable. The attitude 
of the "West towards Oriental goetry is the attitude of E 

‘beggar towards the philanthropist. who offers him a Tr easury 
"'hote—suspicious | The so-ealled Sensualism of the East repels 


00.4. f 
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the West. Exotice similes do not appeal to a people who 
prefer roast beef'and Yorkshire pudding to locusts and honey. 
I have nothing against roast beef; *it is a necessity ing 
country that used to pride itself on its “ working man,” but 


let us have,a little of the honey ‘intermixed. P 


I have spoken throughout of the West, butt I have meant 
more particularly England, because no other"nation is SO, 
content to accept what is given it. This is simply due to that 
over-abundance of good-nature which had made her name a 
by-word in international relations and her territory a dumping 


ground for monarchical failures. . * c aam 


There is much that is far from ideal in Eastern poetry, 
but thefe is also mych that is truly God- inspired. - It is the 


. eustom. to deplore the conditions obtaining among he women 


of the East, but the women of, the East. are the mothers of 
the World. e * | | . 


. 


* Sweet, the saints shall bless thee...... 


Hush, mine arms caress thee, ° 

Hush, my heart doth press thee; sleep, 
. Till the red dawn dances ° 
- Breaking thy soft trances — -. 

Sleep, my Sunalini, sleep! "t e. 


sings Sarojini Naidu to her baby. The Japanese mother folds 
her “little blossoms” in her esilk-clad arms ; nowhere are 
children so happy dr so free as in ,Burmab, and it isa simile 
of Persian poetry that * Night is with child.” ` dhe Eastern 
pride of motherhood is a tremendous asset, it is the crown 
of all feminine ene to her N 
« Whose TT have cherished, whose love has blest — . 
Aud cradled fær apas on her faithful breast. Bu 


Marital fidelity has - handed down from ihe days-of. 


mighty Indian epics. ` .. 
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E As the shadow to the substance, to her lord 


. e e his, faithful wife, 
. And she parts not from her consort till sho parts, with 
" = fleeting life.” —( Ramayana.) 


Self- abnegation, self-sacrifice, ending in the PUTES. 
separation. ~ 

“Tt is tte pang of separation ,that spreads throughout 
the world and gives birth to SERABOS innumerable- in the 
infinite sky, . " . 

_ it is this sorrow of separation that gazes in silence all the 
night gm Star to star dnd becomes lyric among rustling 
-leaves In rainy dafkness of July. ` . 

[t is this overspreading pain that ids into love and 
desires, into sufferings and joys in human homes; and this it 
is that ever, melts and flows "in ene: though’ my aoet's 
heart,” —( Tagore) i 

There is sometbing so human, so deeply human, in © 
Eastern poetry—something intimate, warm and understanding. 
It is as though the spirit of Poetry stood, with outstretched 
arme, on the edge of the world and gaid—* Come to- me for 
comfort. I will show you j9y and pain, love and hatg, .passion 
and convention, heat amd cold. I wil weld them.allintoa - 
faery dream and they - shall echo through the, world the 
truths of Eastern wisdom, the depths of Hastern thought, the 

) magnitude of Eastern love, the sadness of Eastern destiny.” 

Life is but transience, .the vision of*a sleeper ; ; songs 

are the tomb.stones in the graveyards of love yet" 
pee . 


bd 


“Complain not: thou possessest evermore 3 
A holy place; -.° œ 
For look into His Well-belowed Face, 


Oves His eyes a " ~ 
“Arches more fair than a gas arise ; : 
Thy heart shalt bend, ° 


" Ttself an arehway-4seleoming the Friend." (Żeb-un- Nissa) 


s 
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| Beauty can “never die till Love dis foo, and Love is 
eternal and, for evere So Oriental poetry sends its message 
down the ages, a beautiful message whose loveliness ig not 
appreciated as it should be because we have hardened our 
hearts, 3nd lost the Key of the Gate of, the Garden of God. 
Pérchance we shall find it again in the* days to come when 
reaction sets in and we tire of mere materizffsm. Meantime, 
in the words of one who has found the Open Sesame of Life— 


‘To priests and to prophets ° 


* — The joy of their creeds, . . 
To kings and to cohorts, NS 
The glory*of deeds, : ES 
And peace to the vanquished, E^ j 
And Hope to the strong, . . 


For mé, O my Master, 


T "The “Rapture pf Song!"—(Naidu) * . 
GWENDOLINE GOODWIN 
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e | THE BALLAD OF THE FOREIGN MAIL ` 

There are chanties and sea- songs and songs of the "West, 
TRere are love- -song$ and ballads, biting full of zest, 
But the song ‘hat is different from all the rest, — 
I3 the song of the Foreign Mail: 


It's à magic song, a tragic song, a song of glee, 


A gay song, & sad song, a song of the free, > œ : 
~~And4ts message is a message to the heart of me, | 

The song of khe Wopeign Mail. . 

Sailorg kare chatted i and soldiers too, : 

Old folk, young.folk, loving and ime, v4 

It comes winging like a bird across the ocean blue, + pi 


, The song of the Foreign Mail. ! ° 


It breathes of spices from the fairy isles, 
Cardamom and Sandalwood in fragrant piles, 
Wafting them deliciously a thousand miles, 
This song of the Foreign Mai]. 


Then its hey for the West, boys, and ho for the East, ' 

' And a health to be drunk, boys, when thé talk has ceased 
Tora right song,.a Biight song, 3 tuneful feast, 
The song of the Foreign Mail! * 


€ * 


GwENDOLINE GOODWIN 
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- CONFISCATION OF GERMAN PROPERTY IN ^ 
THE UNITED :STATES 


$ - e 

Senator Borah has earned the gratittide of all Americans 
whoecherish that American ideals of fair pk” in dealings with i 
all peoples be preserved in practice, when he asked for 
the restoration of private property of the Germans which 
was comfüscated by the American Government during the 
World "War, in violation of the principles of International 
Law. Some arguments have been presented against Senator « 
Bofah’s proposition, but these do not sténd the test of imter-. 
national law and are against American ideals. , à 

* In this cotnection we woul like to* ms the attention 
Sf those*Ambricans, who are anxious to see that International 
Law survives over thee spirit of opportunism, to the latest 
work of the Hon. Prof. John Bassett Moore of Columbia 
University, one of the highest authorities* on International 
Law in the world, and who in the past aeted for years as a 
Special Advisor of the U.: S. Department of State and now 
holds the. position of one of” the „Judges of the Permanent ° 
Court of International Justice. Ih his book *''International 
Law and Current Illusions " published by Messrs. Maemillan* 
& Co. (1924) Judge "Moore cordemits the action of con, 
fiscating German property in America and quotes the opinion 
of the gyeat Chief Justice John Marshall who declared 

“It is very unusual in cases of conquest, for theeconquerbr to do more 

than displace the sovereiga and assume dominion over the countr y. * The 
modern usage of nations, which has become law, would be violated ; that 
sense gf justice and ef right which is "felt'and acknowledged by the whole 


eivilized world would he outiw&iged if privite property should pe al 
Ø confiscated, and private rights annulled ^; » (page 19). . + 


Judge. Moore Very clearly , ae his position on “the 
subject :in the following way* 
-, | * When .John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of" State, 
affirmed that, ‘by the usage of modern war the us 


$ 
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property of enemy is protected form. seizure and? confiscation 
as such’ he avowed a beligt not more: tenaciously held, by 
himsélf than by many illustrious: predecessors and. successors. 
It is therefore not strange’ that the non-confiscatory principles 
pervades the treatig$ of the United States, which provide . 


that on the oudgpeak of war citizens or merchants of the ks 
enemy may have six months, nine months, a year, or such’ 


time as they may require, in which to. arrange their affairs: 
and withdraw. their property* or effects meanwhile being 
exempt from seizure or sequestratior There. hevé indeed 
been Presidents such as Pierce,sMeKinley and Roosevelt and 
Secretarie$ ostate stich’ as Adams, Marcy, Fish and May, 

who have proposed that even enemy: private property at sea 
beexempt from capture; apd such an exepiption actually 
was incorporated in ihe. treaty with Italy of Febytary 25, 

1871, wher Grant was President, Fish being — of 
State....*.. 

* Not long, after the outbreak of the recent war, the 
belligerent. governments, one after another, proceeded to 
assume, control of, or, as was generally said, to ‘intern’ enemy 
private property found within their jurisdiction. Indiyiduals 
and property are ‘interned’ (to prevent them from doing 
, harm). In the present instance the avowetl object of taking 
control of the property was for the time being to prevent its c 
' use in the enemy ` interest, either directly or asa basis for 
credits or otherwise. Upwards pf six months *after entering 
the war, the government of the United States, ‘under certain 
provisions of the Traing with the Enemy Act which had 
„just then been passed, embarked ona similar. course. TRis 
was not, nor did it „purport to be, an exercise by’ Congress of 
its constitutional power $to make fules econcerning captures 
on- land and ‘water. . The word * capture’ isin ‘law a technical 
term, denoting the hostile seizure of places? persons or things. 
Men i in arms are ‘ captured,’ but a non-tombatant is seized or | 
arrested. A defended city*if taken, is sgid to bb ‘captured’; if ~ 


e 
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undefended, itis ‘occupied.’ Propeyty is said to be ‘captured,’ 
only when seized, in a hostile sense, ander claim of forfeiture 


or “confiscation. ‘These distinctions are very elementary. 


The idea of pr rovisionally holding enemy property in custgdy 
in order to prevent its use in the enemy interest is by no 


means new. In England it is at least as old ae” Magna Carta. 


- No one understood the act of Congress to contemplate a 


hostile seizure.. The very terms of thg act preclude such an 
a ee ae It merely authórised the provisional holding 
of the ptoperty in custody, and appropriately styled the 


official who was to perform this function, the i ~ s roperty 


Custodian. . 

“In the original Statute the tdnctidn of the, alien 
property custodian was defined as that of trustee. Subse- 
queatly, however, there came a special revelation, marvellous- 
ly brilliant, but perh&pg not divinely inspired, of the 
staggering discovery that the foreign traders and manufactur- 
ers whose property had been taken over had made their 
investments in the United States not from the -ordinary 


motives of profit but in pursuance of a hostile design, so 


steadily pursued that it had néver before been detected or 
suspected, but so deadly ip its effects thas the American 
traders and manufacturers were eventually to be engulfed 
in their own homes and the alien plotters left in grinning 
possession of the ground. Under the spell engendered by 
this agitating apparition, and its-patriotic call to a retributive 
but profitable war on the malefactors’ property, substantial 
departures were made from the principle or trusteeship. . œ 

. * The Preacher has told us that the thing that hath been 
shall be,e that what eis done shall” be done again, and that 
‘there is no new thing under the sun.’ &o it is in the present 
ivfance. Hamilton *in his denunciation of the principle of ' 
confiscation did not ‘overlook those *who, as he Said, ‘then 
defended the confiscation or sequestration of debts as qur 
best means of retaliation and coercion, ‘as our most powerful, 

12 
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sometimes our only means, of defense ` ad pursuing his 
pr otest he (Hamilton) decjared : 

`“ But so degrading an idea will be rejected with disdain, 
by every man who feels ^ true and well-informed national 
pride ; by every man’ who recollects and glories, that‘ in a state 
of still greatemig maturity, we achieved independence without 
the aid of thisedishonorable expedient ; and even in a "revolu 
tionary war, a war of liberty against usurpation, our national 
councils were too magnanimotts to be provoked or tempted to 
depart so widely from the path of rectitude; by- every man, 
in fine, who, though careful: mot to exaggerate, for rash and 
axtra- vafa projafts, can nevertheless fair ly estimate the 
real resources ot the* country, for meeting dangers which 
prudence cnnnotavert.” . ` : 

“Such a man would " said ficiis “look for the sectyity 
, of the couftry ' in the courage and gofistancy of a free, brave 
and virtuous people—in the riches of a fertile soil—an 
extended and progressive industry—in the wisdom and energy 
of a well-constituted and well-administered government— 
in the resources of a solid, if well-supported national credit 
—in the, armies, which, if fequisite, would be raised,—in the 
means of maritjme annoyance, which if necessary, could be 
organized, and with which deep wounds dn the commerce of 
a hostile nation,’ aad * would indulgt an animating conscious- 
ness, that, while our situation isenot such as to justify our 
courting imprudent enterprises, neither is it*such as to oblige 
us, in any evept, to stoop to dishonorable means ‘of security, 
vor to substitute a cfooked gad piratigal policy, for me manly 
energies of fair and open war.' 

* [n the main the momentous question as to what, shall be 
don'e with the enemy private fropesty taken over by the 
United States in the resent war is yet te be'determined ; 3d 
with more than $3,000,060, 000 of the ‘wérld’s supply of gold 
in the coffers of the Federal Reserve* System, and dontinuously 
tolerated additions to tHe more than ,$11,006,000,000 of tax- 
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exempt securities idend in private hands, the United States 
is hardfy in‘a positidn to put tor th the plea of financial stress 
to excuse or palliate the retention of what it seized. i 
| ‘The subject has another aspeet. During the past ten 
years thé investments abroad of the citizens of the United 
States have enormously increased, and the ppgeess has only 
begun. Considering the question, therefore, . purely as one 
of selfish calculations, I venture to think it directly contrary 
to the interests of the United States to resuscitate the doctrine 
that enemy private property found in a country on the 
outbreak of war may be confiscated. Such a doctrine” might 
even create a temptation. 2 O. <= o 

. *But there is yet another ande higher reason. The 
United States has an honorable past as we]l as-an expedient 
fujure bo*gonsider," (pages 19-24). 

Hamilton once said: “The property of & foreigner 


placed in another country by permission of its laws, may' 


‘justly be regarded as a deposit, of which the, society is the 
trustee. How can it be reconciled with the idea of trust, 
to take the property from its owner, when he has perspnally 
given qo cause for deprivation ?® (p. 16). 

The Government of the United States is the champion of 
International Law and its codification. It seems to us that 
the best. way of helping to. codify. Intexpational Law and its 
application in inter "national relations is to livé up to ‘the 
recognized principles of International Law which has received 


sanctions for generations, | . : 
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THE SORG OF FREEDOM] | : 


à I frst saw the light when man was Man, 
In the dim of the days gone by, 

. When the Jagged arrow and flint-head spear, f 
Pierced through the skull, and shattered the rear 
Of ihe host that sought with lustful leer 


To, “plunder the race that was nigh. dii 

- rose Mower when tyrants ‘came z.4 * 
Ta burn,,to outrage and kill ; 
For me the martyrs théir lives laid down; : i 


The fejter, the whip and the iron grown, 
They boldly endured, for they spurned the frown 
Of the godljngs menacine still, 


When monarchs waded to blood-stained thrones, 
My might once more, did shine, . ° 
| And the ranks in the battle wene crushed and slain, 
And beleagured patriots suffered the pain E 

" Of hunger arid ravage? that I might gain 

The glory I knew was mine. $ 


gs And still in the world my power shall grow E 
Till the heights are reached above, ° 
Till the peoples’ voice shall triumph below, ` , | 
Till the tyrants fal? and their thronés shall go, ~u 
Tifen I shall ‘cease ; for this I know, .- | 
That I shall be merged in Love. * : 
- en , H. W. B. Moreno 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 
[A ne to Prof. J. F. Thorpe, uà B.E., F.R. SJ 


In the umil of the Royal Society of Arts, Jine, 1924, ‘hers is a 
report of a lecture delivered by Prof, J. F; Thorpe oneetfffnical research in 
India. In the course of the lecture the learned speaker *has thought fit 
to make serious strictures on the method of teaching chemical science in 
the Calcutta, Dacca and other Univf&rsities and has also indulged in 
damaging aadedisparaging remarks on tbe qualifications of those who have 
been entrusted with the task. The Igcture, it is needless to say, has been 
reproduced in extenso in Some of the leading Indian dailies. roh. Thorpe’s S 
remarks cannot be allowed to pass unohallengejl,—injleed, silence may be 
construed into acquiescence in all that he has said—que ne det mot censentit. 
I had evaited so long m the fond eexpectatien that sonie English chemist 
or # any Yate semeone more competent than myself would take pen in 
hand to reply serzatim to thé charges levelled against the unfortunate 
Indian chemists; but as this has not been done I have now most reluc- 
tantly taken upon myself this thankless task. Weare aepustomed to the 
globe-trotter or Paget M. P. “doing " India in a fortnight’s duration and 
returning home laden with precious information about the land and doling 
it out to his uninformed countrymen ad nauseam. Prof. Thorpe, at any 
rate, does hot belong to this category; he ocqnpies a prominent position 
in the world of science. He made a tour in India*as President of the 
Chemical Seyvice Committee and had ample opportunities of coming into 
close contact with some of the* teachers of chemistry and notably with his 
colleague, Sir P. C. Ray; yet he manages to compress within his lecture 
as many glaring mis-statements and, mis-representations as it is possible 
for any one to. do. . Se 

I shall begitt with some extracts from the lectwse :— 

j^ Many of the Indiam Universities provided an adequate c course 


of training in general chemistry, their M.Sa degree being comparable 
with our BSc. Hons. degfee.” "E. i 

* Tf India is to supply ifs own research chentists, the univegsities must 
n@& only adequately "train their chemistry %students in the principles of 
chemistry, but must also, det graduation, penne a training* in research . 
methods of at east one or two Years’ duration.” 


e “a... India is atepresent poorly equippéde' to meet uny demand do 
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properly trained chemists and cannot be — to supply recruits for a 
chemical service,” j g Mo ow | 
d c Hitherto real university selentifie work in India hag been 
almost non-existent,”  ''It.is significant that no chemist in India holds | 
th® Fellowship of the Royal Society.” “......The only institytions carry- 
ing out publishable ‘esearch are the College of Science, Caleutta, the 
University of Dat™mand perhaps one or two others.” A 
Prof. Thorpe has achieved a remarkable feat. In a lecture on 
“Chemical Research in Ipdia" he has forgotten to mention anything 
relating. to the man whose aae is*indissolubly coupled with it—in fact 
he has played Hamlet with Hamlets part left out. Thenamé of Sir 
P. C. *RAy no doubt occurs twice.orethriee but only as a member of the 
Chemieale Smece Committee, who bad the miŝfortune to differ from the 
majority and sign aeminogity report in which he vehemently opposed the 
erentioh of aenew chemieal hierarchy. Fo» the last thirty-five years Sir 
P. C. Ray has been a teacher uf&der the Calcutta Unrtiversity_ and at least 
two generations of Indian chemists have been trainedgand eurtured ender 
his teaching, guidance and inspiration and tie Indian School of Chemistry 
is now recognised both at home and abroad. It would be raking up old 
history and doing positive injustice to Prof. Ray were I to attempt to give 
here even a rough outline or sketch of all that this veteran devotee of our 
favourité science has done. In view, however, of Prof. Thorpe’s con- 
temptuous reference to the contribgtions of Indian chemists I have no 
option left but to summarise here very briefly the opinions of Foglish and 
continental chemist? on the work of thee discoverer of mercurous nitrite 


ana his pupils. : ec 
* Among the fameds "— of Europe, Sir Henry Roscoe and M. 


Berthelot were the first to eongratulateDr. Ray and welcome his RESO 
of the nitrites. ; : 

Anether most important discovery was the preparatioh ‘and = volatili- - 
esation of ammonium «write. The Ammal Report on* the Progress of 
Chemistry issued by the Chemical Society, which embodies the ,most 
important contributions om the seunaeet by the chemists throughout the 
world has noticed in successive” issueg the sighificance of te Bengalee 
chemist’s discoveries from *1904 enwaxds. * 

Thus in the Reports for fhe years 1905, 1908, 1911, Ray’s work 9h 
the nitrites of the various metals has sensed prominent recognition and 
is deseribed as ‘ long, painstaking and thorough’ ; when itis remembered 
tha the Reports are fromf the pen of np less a man than Prof, Baker - 
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(“anhydrous ” Baker—Prof. Thorpe’s colleague) their value is further 
enhanced. * € e e e : 

During his visit to England in 1912 Dr.*Ráy took advantage of .the 
opportunity to read two papers before the Chemical Society at London. 
Two short.extraets expressing the opinion of eminent chemists on his wgrk 
are given below :— A 

“Dr, V. H. Veley in welcoming Prof. Ray said hgewfs an illustrious 
representative of a. great Aryan nation whieh had attained a high degree 
of civilisation and discovered many chemical processes when this country 
was buta dismal swamp. Prof. Ráyehas shown contrary to text-book 
statenfents thag ammonium nitrite could be obtained in a stfble erfstalline 
eondition and volatilised. He concluded by paying a warm trflfute to 
Dr. Ray and his pupils for their valuable researches on ammpniurg and the 
amine "hitrites. The, Chairman also extended on Behalf of the Society, & 
hearty weleome to Prof. Ray endorsing Dr. : Veley's remarks," — The 
Chemist and Druggist, June 6, 1942. ES . 

æ‘ Prof. f, C. Bay has added to his success in preparing ammonium 
nitrite in È tarfgible form, ĉa further accomplishment in det@rmfning the 
vapour density of this very fugitive compound.”—WNature, August 18, 1912. 

“In connexion with the University of Calcutta, “extension lectures” are 
being delivered, and that on January 10, by Dr. P. C. Ray, the Dean of 
the Faculty of Science in the University, is before us. The lecture con- 
sists of a brief resumé of original researches carried out in Bengal fh the 
last 20 yeftrs and as an appendix a list of 126 papers contributed to various 
societies, gach as the Chemical Society, Anierican Chemical Society and 
others is given. Some of these papers are of very considerable value and 
interest and indicate enthusiastic work on the part ofetdis newly-created school, 
which ts mainly due to the example and work of Prof. Rdy himself. Prof. 
RÁy's first published work was the History of Hindu Chemistry, written 
about 18 yeafs ago, in which he showed that there were considerable 
scientific spirit.'and also more or less empirigel wérks among the 
ancient Hindus as indicated "in their religious "writings, Tantras eto; 
written in ancient Sanskrit. It is, of coyrse, only a man like Prof. Ray 
well-acquatated with Sarfskrit and with 2 thorough knowledge of modern 
chemistry, who could have Wvritten such .a werk. In this book Prof. 
Why deplored the decline of scientific spitit in dndia and “lamented 
that the spirit of enquiry hat? died out amongst a nation naturally prone 
to speculatioa and metaphfsical studies.” He now writes, “ Little 
did I dream that in the course of a decade oso I should have to revise 
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the estimate I then formed of the capacities of my own countrymen and | 
chronicle that a bright chapter is about to dawn “in our life-history.” It 
certainly appears from the present activity of ‘original chemical regearch Y 
in Bengal that a new spirit is abroad, and it is to be hoped that this will l 
quiekly spread over the wemainder of India and that the same spirit of 
research will embrace afl the other sciences." — JNVa£ure, March 28, 1916. 
© The way in in hich you have gradually made yourself * master of the 

nitrites’ is ver y ifiteresting and the fact that you have established that as a 
class they are far from being, the unstable bodies, ebemists "had supposed, 
is an important : addition to our knoWledge."— Prof. Armstrong, Presidene; y e 
College Magazine, 1914-15, p. 155. : 2% 

Sit “William Ramsay at the endeof a lecture by Prof. Ray at one of 
the évening dggsurses as the Chemical Society "in Burlington House, 
London, is reported, to have remarked; “We hade tHe privilege and 
pleasureeof listeging to-night to that eminent Indian chemist whose name 
is already familiar (d us for hise most ¿interesting résearches on nitrites 
and who unaided, has kept the torch burning in thate aictent land” of 
civilisation affd learning”’—Presidency College Magazine, March, 1917. 

À FoP the last quarter of a century and more the numerous nitrites dis- 

" covered by Dr. R&y have occupied much space in such standard works as 
Dammer’s Anorganische Chemie, Moissan’s Chimie Minerale, Aboge S 
Handbuch ete. Ls 

I have barely space to mention ethe, important contribution. to the | 
- history of chemistry made by Dr. P. C. Ráy by the publication of his 
-History of Hindu Chemistry and I-cannot sum up its results better than 

e by the concluding words of the elaborate review “whieh appeared in the 
Jourpal des Savants frons the pep of no less a critic than M. Berthelot : 
^A new and interesting en has been*added to the history of sciences 
and of human progress.” The second volume of thi$ work appeared in 
1907. I gan only make room for the opening lines of the review by the 
eminent orientalis, M. Sylvain Levy. “The second volume which has 
just appeared brings to a close this important work, The author is 

« Professor of the Presidency Gollege, Calcutta; his reseayches have won 
for him a legitimate fame. . His lÉboratgry is the nursery from which 
issue forth the young chemists of new India. Prof. Ráy is also an ee 
eéllent Sanskritist.:,.9........8..... moreover, he *is familiar with the" 
languages of the west'and is quite at ease with" works written in Latin, 
English, German and French. ^ Josrnal Asiatique (1907). e | 

The Vice-Chancellor of ‘the ^ Durham- University. in conferring on* - 
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Dr. Ray the hongrary degree of D. Se., said gn 1912 : “A keen and. successful 
investigator, he has long made bis mark bg contributions fo scientific 
.periodieals, both English and German, ‘but his fame chiefly rests on his 
monumental History af Hindu Chemistry—a work of whieh ‘both the 
scientific and*linguistie attainments are equally remarkable, and of which 

if of any book, we may pronounce that it is definitive.” 
. The late Sir T. E. Thorpe, the famous English chem mist, wrote about.’ 
him in Nature, March 6, 1919 :— 

“ Sir P. C. ‘Ray is well- known to chemists in this partie as the 

«author, either glone or in collaboration with his pupils, of more. ¿han a 
hundred papêrs? chiefly on the inorganic and organic: nitrités -publispgd in. 
the Transactions of the Chemieal Societys. tn continental jonmnals........ ..... 
In his own country, he is also known as the founder Wæ Successful, 
chemical industry, “whtch, from small beginnings nowe oceupies factories 
spreading over an area of eight.acres. It is one-of the mfost suctessful 
eoncerrfs in India, and proved of considerable service to the Government 
duridf the war, when the supply of western chemicals*ang drugs was 
seriously interfered with... It is entirely staffed with Bengalee workers 
and its research chemists are of its creator’s ‘ training.’ 

" He has succeeded in founding a school of native ehemists capable 
of attacking and elucidating the, modern: scientific problems. He kas 
roused and quiekened the Bengalee brain from the torpor, which hadover- 
taken it, and by his example and precepts has proved thatthe Hindu needs 
only training, encouragement and direction to® revive the ancient glories 
of his race in philosophy and sciehce. The success of the commercial ` 
undertaking, «which he initiated, also indieates that the Bengalee is not: 
lacking in power, application, and ' steadfastness of" purposes weeded to 
conduct successfully a business enterprise." * og 

— Xt would, indeed, be heaping Ossa ou Pelion, were I to proceed further. 
In faet, in having to refer to Dr. Ráy's researches, I ap naturdlly re- 
minded of Carlyle! s pathetie remarks regarding the"immortal bard of his 
own land: “It seems hard theastüré that this Seottish man should have to 
l plead like a culprit before the world ” >o œ 

It is ndt for me to refer at length ta the valuable contributions, , of 
Prof g P. C. Mitter (Sit b. = *KAy’s SOHCHRER) in his own branch of organic , 
ofiste y. TY * 

Prof. Thorpe’s further ‘stdtement thag our*M. 8e. degree 1s “comparable 
with the B.Se- Monours degree of the English Universities is not only 
gratuitous but ee uon ignormace of actual Mcts, Some of the thetes - 
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submitted for our M.Sc. degree gvould be, accepted for a 8 etorate in any. 


European University. Those gf R. L. Datta (Jour. Chem. Šoe., 1912-18) | 


and of G..C. Chakravarty (J.C.S. 1923. J. Am. Chem. Soc., 192%) may 
. be cited as examples. 


* Among Dr, Ráy's pupils i constitute the Indian School ef Chemistry, 


the names of Rasik Lal Dutta, Nilratan Dhar, Panchanan Neogi, 


Hemendrakumar, Sen, Biman Behari De, Jitendranath Rakshit, Jnanéndra- 


ehandra Ghiosh, Jnanendranath Mukherjee,  Prafullaehandra Guha, — 


Jnanendranath Ray ete., deserve- ‘prominent mention. ‘They have contri- 
buted ne less than 200 original papers to m British, Ameriqan and conti- 
nenta] journals, It would be invidious, nay "unnecessary, to* sfhgle out the 
eontributions qf any particular’ ifvestigator, but I- may take the liberty 
io: point that they are something more than mere “ publishable 
researches.” As regards ethe part played by Nilrat&n Dhar in initiating 
‘research in physical chemistry in India, it is enough to quote a few 
lines from the University: extensione l&eture by Dr.. Ray in 1916*: “ To 
Mr. Nilratap Dhar, one of the most brilliant amont o ofr late pipile, 
« belongs the credit of initiating work ie this branch in our country.” 
An account of J. C. Ghosh’s work is to be found in standard 
text-bocks on Fheoretical Chemistry by Nernst and Thermodynamics by 


Planck, while Mukherjee’s work has been given an important place in. 


Freugdlieh's standard work, Kapillarchemie. Besides, Nature (Nov. 4., 

1920) in reviewing the discussion at the Faraday Society | on solio 
chemistry remarks: “ Perbæps, the most important paper of the whole dis- 
_eussion, in that it represented a distinct advance in theory was that by Dr. 
J. N. Mukherjee.” Mukherjee’ s recent papers on soil-aeid$by open out a 

. new field alt.gether, and are gustly beginning to attract attention. Indeed, 

Professors Ghosh and Mukherjee my safely be said to have earned an 

international. reputation in their respective branches. 


B-B-Dey’sand H. K. Sen's researches do not need any "special mention, . 


e as they worked in the “laboratory of the Imperial Colfege of Science for 
some time, while preparing for the Doctorate of the London University: 


These young chemists, aff aty Pete may he forgiven gf they regard Prof. l 


Thorpe's reference to the contribütions ét Indian chemists as the unkindest 
, cut of all. SP. C. Guba’s Work on the intricate constitution of * M. Fręgod’s 
so-eagled di-thioutatole" Has been highly appreciated by . no lesse n 
. $, - 
authority than Arndt. = ex 
. Space does not permit me to proceed further.’ Butel shall be doing 
injustice to Prof. Nae lately of the Dacca icd if I pass d ‘the 
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services rendered by him to the cause of original research in India. Prof. 
Watson, though dhot a Fellow ofthe Royal Society” has achieved a dis- 
tinction, which has‘ not as yet fallen to the let ofany European Professor 
that I ‘know of, in that he has the credit of initiating several Indjan workers 
into the field of research. Prof. Watson’s own papers, as also those of his 
pupils, Anukulchandra Sirear, Profullachandra Gfiosh, Sikhibhusan Patt 
and others are valuable contributions and they n ed referred to at 
length in'the Annual Reports. ° 

Prof. B. K, Singh's contributions on the relation between chemical 
constitution and optical rotatory power also deserve special mention. They 
are remakablæ i in their own way and are certainly something mere than 
merely “ publishable. " Nor is it necessary here to refer to the reseagghes of 
Professors Bhatnagar, Naik and the late Surendranath Dbar. It passes. 
our comprehension as o how Prof, Thorpe could bein blis *iosnoraneg 
of the contributions made by the Indian School of Chemists. 

Another atrocious crime with which the Indian chemists are Char ged 
is that theres not a single member*of the” fraternity, who can append the 
glorifying letters f. BR. S. toghis name. Prof, Thorpe is evidegtly ignorant 
` of the “ significant fact ” that so*long ago as 1912 Sir P. C. Ray was pro- 
posed for this honour by no less a person than the late Sir Henry Roseoe 
and afew distinguished colleagues of his. Indeed, writihg a few months 
before his death to his intimate friend “ he anxiously looks forward to the 
eleetion of my R—" (Vide Sir Edward Thorpe’s Z4fe of Roscoe)a The 
matter hag thus aequired,a historie impottance. At the present moment I 
suppose there are several hundred fellows $f. the Royal Society. Can 
Professor Tharpe lay his hand on his breast and assert that every one 
òf them has been conspicuous by an epoch-making dieeovery? The 
present writer in his humble way ean claim somes acqumintance with 
- chemical literature, English, French, and German and as one who had the 
` privilege of sgtüng at his feet; he thas no difficulty in forming an 
estimate of the, place which Sir P. C. Ráy oceupies,in tlle themieal 
world. An incident from Pgestley's life may in this connection bee 
réealléd. “The majority of members of the Royal Society fought shy 
of him. Findings. that , they . were rejeSting eligible candidates on 
ag ground, he withdrew fmm attendance and *eeased to publish 

Me Philosophical e Transactions. ' — Diétionary y of Nationa Biography. 
other ineident from tbe Aifeeof PG. Tait, at" Whose feet Sw P. C. 
Ray sat during his student, life in "Edinburgh, may also be appositely ' 
cited. — About 1880 the President of the, Royal Society suggested 
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- Both by his training aud age he was incapgcitated for doing or initiating 
chemical research, and, he could not tolerate that an Indian chemist sould. : 
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. privately to Tait that he should allow his name to be submitted to the. 


Council. Tait, who knew that tha name of,a valued fziend*whoni he regarded 

as a genuine man of science dad been recently rejected by the Couneil, 

repliéd that, he had no pretentions to belong to a Society which was too 

good for his friend. io and Serentific work of Tait by p. J. Knott; 
p. 9. 

. If Professo orpe can sit in judgment on the capacity or rather 

the incapacity diens chemists, the latter surely are not debafred from 


exereising the same right. I suppose scientific opinion will readily subs- : 


eribe to the verdiet that if Sar P. C. RÀy had done one-tenth of the work 
which can be ergdited to him he should have been. entitled $ athe honour. 
I find, however, that there is a systematic campaign, nay crusade of mis- 
representation against Prof, Ráy.' Pn his presidential address at the Indian 
Science Ch s, 197, Sir A Alfred Bourne, F, R. 8. Director, elndian 
Institute of Science Bangalore, incidentally. takes Occasion to observe : 
“There® is a professor in this country, who, so I have been told, 
expects and helps. each of hi$ studegts: to ‘turn out a szpseareh’ to 


` as - db 
"1 a t : e = 
use a npw common expression, every mopth. This*may" or may not 


be true. If true, it bespeaks a considerable energy ; how far it makes for 
progress authorities on the subject alone can say, at any rate, it may 
serve as an example how things have changed." One is not ab a 


loss to understand why the unfortunate chemist should be the target: 


of thig caustic and gratuitous banter. It is not necessary here to 
enquire whether the above was said in jest or in earnest. sir Alfred 
Bourne, I believe, was a prof€ssor of biology at the Presidency College 
of Madras. But the attraction of the lucrative post of the Director-of 
Publie Instruction; sane tin proved too mgeh for him ; he bade farewell 


to Itis favourite scierce,” "On his ietirement he was sions forked into the- 
Directorship of -the Iustibute of Sciente—a quondum Zoologist, successor: 


of a chemical Diveetor, drawing asprincely salary add having precious 
little to do * Such an arrangement is only possible in unhappy India. 


do the same. Hence he Vent? his rage. An oak transplanted . ab 50, 

as Gyatt«n said, canmot be expected to take kindly to a foreign. “soil. Yet 

the strange spectacle i is offered of researchers on the vesge of 60 foisted®on 

the Bangalore Instittt$ of Science as Direatorg, Sir Alfred could not Me 

expected to know that even in the evening of his life, Sir P..C. Ráy, who, 

by the bye, has all along served on a pay whisk is one-eighth’ to one-tenth 
e € 


. 
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of that drawn by the former, keeps his laboratory open for eight to ten 
hours a day- wéth: the thermometer sonsetime at the boiling point of 
ether and works generally with 6 or 7 pupils preparing theses, for the M.Sc. 
and D.Se. REIN and most of these have’ been published "jn the ordinary 
course. l 

Sir P. €. Ray, as Ed of the Science Congress of 1920, delivered 
an illuminating address on the * Dawn of Science in ! Medern India," and 
ineident&lly regretted that one reason why science in qll the departménts 
has not flourished was the virtual exclusion of the Indians from the 
superior services of the departments and fpassionately pleaded for the 
Indiqnisatiow of the scientific departments—for instance, he péinted out 
that whereas there were 16 appointments in the Geological Surveys and 46 
in the Trigonometrieal Survey, there* was not a single eIndian in these 
‘departments. This innocent and pathetic story revealed in Me address wes 
made the occasion of prejudieing Sir P. C. Ray fh the estimation of 
English men of science, e.g., “ Sir P. C. Ray has been severely criticised for 
using a scieatific occasion for politital purposes "—Jpurnal of ihe Society of 
Chemical Industeg} 1920, e e > 

Nobody for a moment efntends that England, the land that pro- ° 


duced a Newton or a Boyle three centuries ago, has a decided advantage in * 


this respect. It is not a case of the superiority of" Indian brain over 
. European or wice versa. The competition is really between . first-rate 
Indians and third-rate imported Europeans. In the: discussione which 
followed „the reading gf Professor Thorpe's article, Sir Thomas Holland 
naturally felt the awkwardness of the sitaation qreated by Professor 
Thorpe, and he tried te wriggle out of it as best as he could and took 
océasion to Observe: “The published work of thg chemists in India was 
praetieally negligible beside the J'undred* and fifty 'volurhes of valuable 
. papers which had been issued by the Geological Survey. The small body. 
of Geological Survey officers in India'were seldom without a sprinkling of 
Fellows of the Royal Society among them ; but so far as he knéw, in the 


whole history of India only one chemist had to that extent been recognised * 


by his fellow-workers.” The last sentence interpreted means that though 
Sir P. C. Ray is enot, yet he is as gogi as a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Unfortunately, his vision wgs cloutled and his judgmen warped by hiseclose 
ass@ciation with a department whose policy has been the rigid® exclusion of 
tfe Indians from the higher gppeintments i in it and of jo s upof Indis. 
as a close preserve for his owm countrynten. "In fact, the fadition of the 
Geological Sutvey of India cannot be better, put forth than in the pious 
Š e 
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forecast of the intellectual capacity of Indians by one of his predecessors 
in the department. “ In his Anrfüal Report for the year fse6, Mr. H. B. 
Medlieott, Director of the Ge@logical Suryey of India, explains how it 
happens that Bengalis have not hitherto been employed in. connection with 
his department. The Survey, he points out, has no dutles of a mechanical 
nature, to which, and though which it would be possible to break in the 
uninitiated. ' Its work is strictly scientific and requires the constant exereise 
upoh scanty data of an independent, conscientious and sober judggnent. 

Now, Mr. Medlicott holds that Bengalis have not yet shown that, they 
are fit for such work as this. ‘ Pn Bengal, he says, ‘the word of knowledge 
has been preached for the last two generations but in no single gase has it 
found the needful germ in which it might come to maturity and bear fruit 
in original scientific work ; ; it seems "only to develope a more obnoxious - 
kind of weedSwords of *science without substance. In -the medica atid’ 
engineering services they have for long had like te iching and opportunities 
to those from which Darwin, Hugley, Tyn lall and a bost of others have 
arisen, but of like result in Bengal there is no symptom even. « Fora still 
longer perfod he ‘practical results of the new &nowledge ia the shape of 
*material progress have been displayed with ever increasing energy from. 

*- the West, but neither has this awakened in the Oriental mind a power. to 
do likewise. Of imitation there is no Jack, but of creative power there is | 
no sign. If this is not a demonstration on the part of the Bengali of his 
inaptittde for science, evidence counts for nothing. He would do well 
to take it to heart if by any means he may correct bis failing. Meanwhile; 
even if there were , not particular evidence to confirm it, 1 hold this as 
sufficient warrant for oo eens to the appointment? of natives to the slender 
staff of the Geological Survey ' "— Nature, 1887. 

"The India Chemical Service Cómmittee was the outcome of the 
-recommendations of the*Indian Indostríal Commisgon over whieh Sir 
Thomas Holland presided. The following extract from a review of it from 
the pen ôf Sir P»C. RAy furnishes a crushing reply to his views.- “ There 

` ig another strong réason in favour of employing Indian agency, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere. A European naturally looks to India as a land 
of exile and his thoughts are ajways turned homewards. As goon as he 
joins*his appointment, be begins to look f$rward to his furlough ard even 
during sumifier holidays he eften runs home. , Socially speaking, She 
Europefn liveg quite “apart and itd is only in*rare,cases that he is found fo 
mix on equal terms with his pupils.* The resuitis that he fails to ereate 
any thing like an intellectual atmosphere. 
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* Moreover, the European wlien he retires from the service leaves 
India for*good, and all tite experiences which he gathered during his service 
of office are clean lost to the country. But the mature experiences of an 
Indian after retirement are always at the disposal of his countrymen ; he 
is, in fact, e valuable national asset.” ——Modern Review, March, 1919.-« 

* After all, India is progressing and waking up and if her sons to-day 
are unable to work her own mines, their children eer thildren’s children 
will be able to do. so. If. in the meantime all the mining rights “and 
concessions inf Burma and Assam and other provinces of India proper are 
leased out to foreign exploiters nothin% will be left for futuré .generations. 
The late Mre Gokhale often*used to tell the present writer that the greatest 
injury which the British Government js inflicting on this unhappy? land— 

_an injury which is beyond her power of recu peration—Sg, the slow but 
continuous exhatstien of her mineral wealth. „As ‘the Statesman put fhis * 
point with great clearness: “In the case of the mining industry, for 
inst@nee, it. (5.6 thé development pof the country’s fesourees by English 
cxpital) means ne merely that the children of the soil ,must be content 

. for the time being with the hirgd labourer’s share of the wealth extracted 
but that the exportation of the remainder involves a loss which fan néver 
be repaired. Though the blame largely rests with them, we can well 
understand the jealousy with which the people of the country regard the 
exhaustion, mainly for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, of wealth . 
which ean never, as in the ease of agriculture, be reproduced. Tt is, in 
short, no mere foolish delusion, but an unquestionable economie truth that 
every ounce of gold that leaves¢he country, so far as it is represented by 
no economie return, and a large percentage of the gold extraeted by foreign * 
eapital as represented by no such return, implies permanent. loss.”— Jog. 

What Sir P. C. Ray said hasbeen reiterated by several Indian leaders ` 
of thought. The fate Mr. B. N. Basu, himself an ex-Vice-Chancellor of 
the Caleutta University, once bitterly complained in the Bengal Council 
Chamber that ** raw, callow British youths, with no original work to their 
credit " were often placed over the head of veterans like P. C. Ray, for no ` 
other fault of -the latter than the enjmeeof colour. Another ex-Vice- * 
Chancelfor of the Calcåtta University, Who enjoys the gespect and confidence 
of the Government for fhe moderation of his views expresses himself as 

© follows in his evidence before the recent Lee Commission : “ ^ the rice that 
India has to pay for ‘appointing I.M.S. «officers as civil medical servants, 
particularly as teachers, must not be computed in terms of money alone. 

e [t proves too heavy not Only because ofebur limited resources, byt also. 


1 
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because of the cramping effect that the present system, produces on the 
Indian mind. The system has. systematically defrived Indians of oppor- 
tunities of higher research and higher training and the great benafit of 
first-hand experience by keeping the higher posts, educational, research or 
clini@:l—almost as a close preserve for a practically foreignelass. The 
whole atmosphere is humiliating to Indians. A system that seeks to train 
the, flower of out yeuth merely as assistants and subordinates (fhe very | 
natural idea of beifg suceeeded in his chair by one of his pupils being 
unthinkable to the average I.M.S. proresson) cannot certdfinly be appre- 
ciated as an: ideal System," e 
Again, “if the pledge given by tbe British Government regarding 

increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration is to | 


be § given effectum the pracess of Indianisation of the higher appointments : 


should be on a more rapid sqale than hitherto;" e > 

* Profe Thorpe also coolly ignores the fact that Sir P. C. Ray has not 
only been a life-lontr investigator but alse an industtialist. If anybody 
realises the connection between research worl and itse translation ifeto 
potuality, | it is he. As Prof. Armsfrong in , reviewing the" reporb of the 


_ Chemical” Service Committee in India iu the columns of Nature (July 29, 


1920) observes, “ Sir P. C. Ray’s opinion must carry great weight not only 
on account of his.long experience and his distinction as a teacher and 
investigator but also because of his familiarity with industrial requirements 
and. yossibilities, he having long been, connected with the management of a 
chemical works which he was instrumental in establishing. Thè present 


-writer had the opportunity of visiting this works when in Caleutta in 


November, 1914 and was much struck by the ingenuity displayed in the 


..consteuetion of the plam? Vaxous heavy Chemicals were being made, 


including sulphuric acid in substantial quantities,” 

Prof. Thorpe, I believe, visited Sir P. d Råy’s elfemieal ‘works and 
expressed his admiration at the remarkable success it has achieved. Ib6 is 
to. be regretted he clean forgot to mention it. If his nfemory had -not - 


| failed him he would have realised that Sir P. C. Ray and some of his pupils 


wv 


at any rate know how to apply chemical knowledge to industrial purposes. 
As Dr. Travers also had an occa€ion to observe : :* The constru&tion and 
management of the works *is the work of tie past students from the 
chemistr j^ department of the Pré&ideney College acting undér the advice of * 
these gentlemed. The design and construction Sof’ the sulphuric acid plant 
aud of the plant required for the prepar ation of drugs and other produets 
“involved a large amount of reséarch work of the kind which is likely to be. 
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of the greatest seryiee to this — and Jiu the greatest credit to those 
concerned.” i 
Pret. Thorpe holds the view that real divers terching does 
nob existin India. If it were so, the blame iies entirely with the 
Government aid the English teachers, who have been imported into this 
country to mould the educational system at an exorbitant remuneration. It is 
only very recently that the higher teaching posts have Been sabal throwa 
open to Indians, and Indians have obtained a voice in the Management of 
the University with what results it is not for ma to labour to point out. 
e — Prof. Armstrong who took part in the diseussign which, followed the. 
` reading of Prot." horpe's paper incidentally observed : “So far as he personal- 
ly could see the mentality of the Eisternenations was not such as to make 
them eqyal to the Western as experimental workers. un Prof ws fistrony’s 
remarks were * marred"in part at least by a lack ef I SY mpathy 
due to the constitutional inability of the western mind tẹ place? itself” 


+ . . : . f f 
"even fof a moment at the Indiin' standpoift.” - Prof. Armstrong forgets 


that Ancient Ifidig *was the grad e of mathematical sciences ingluding 
arithmetie and M and Asia iə the birthplace of the ence of the ` 
great religious systems and ethies- - Buddha, Christ, Mahomet, Confucius 
ete. Imagine what would happen to England if a foreizn power, say Japan, 
were to sieze her and hold her in her tight grip and take good Gare 
rigidly to exclude Englishmen from every post of responsibility and rgduee 
ihem to the position of hewers of woodeand drawers of water. Where 
would their initiative and ‘resourcefulness go? Wo an impartial observer the 
wonder would be not that go litti has been dona but" that so much has 
been achieved tinder the paralysing and benumbing effects of the existing 
regime. I feel tempted: to quote the eloquené Mc à great American 
writer who was provoked beyond his Patience. e“ But why are we so exqui- 
sitely alive to the aspersions of England? Why do we suffer ourselves 
to be so affected by the contumely she has endeavoured to easteupon us? 
It is not in the opinion of England. alone. that honour lives and reputation 
has its*being. The world at Inte is the arbiter of a nation's fame. With its 
thousand eyes it witpesses 2 nation’s deeds and frem-the collective testimony 
is national Slory or: national disgrago estàblished."— Washington Irving. 
I again repeat, * the world at large” will judge whether the author of one 


hundred original contributions anl i inspirer: of a. couplesof hundred gnore 


should have been denied. the ‘recognition. whith Roscoe earnestly sought 

for him. I ask «Prof. Thor pe again how-he would appraise a Japanese gr, 

forethe matter of that, à Dutch,German or American chemist, who being. 
> Uy | 
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outside the British Empire cannot ever have the mystie , letters appeadatl 
to their names? The present, writer has had access to the numerous letters 
written by Roseoe -and a few more eminent English chemists in whieh they 
express their surprise, nay indignation, at the treatment accorded to the 
 Tiflian chemist, but as he has not the permission he is pfecluded from 
giving publicity to “them. One who can speak with authority on the: 
subject wrote a c&tiple of years ago with almost prophetie vision in an 
Indian Journal !—~ 

“This address (delivgred: by Sir P. C. Ray at the Science ree 
at Nagpur).bas done more for the tause of science in India than possibly 
all his chemical researches and it is an opén* secret dnd ké®wWn to all’ who 
have watched the trend of events èn the English scientific world that he 
has had @teseuffer for it. ." Indeed, it is not difficult to realize why 
"Professor Ray shanld be» the 4é¢e no of a certaifi section of English 
“chemists. He had been guilty of the unforgivable offence of standing up 
for the claims of his own couutrymens * 

A tree is known by its fruits, and the Indian Sehoob of Cherflistry 
gives the lie direct tó Prof. Thorpe’s charge of non-existence of real univer- 
sity teaching in India.' | 

It would bessuperfluous for me , to add to the tribute paid by competent 
authorities ; but what his pupils themselves fée/ for him and the work he 
has done will be apparent from the eloquent words of Mr. F. V. Fernandez, 
M.Se.—* It is he who, to the nation of metaphysicians and visionaries, 
has added the lustre of a sclwol of experimental ' and induetive scientists: 
The man who hag accomplished these things cannot be ignored by his 
countrymen. India offers the tribute of respect to her iMustrious son, 
the founder,of the elhdian School of Chemistry, Prof. Praphulla Chandra 
Ray.”—Presidency College Magazine, 3914. 

Lord Ronaldshay, late Governor of Bengal, in hfs Convocation Address 
before the Calcutta University referred to Dr. Ray's method of teaching in 

the following words— But the University is handicapped in having to 
° confine its teachings to post-graduate students. Let me illustrate what 
1 mean. So long as the University is thus restricted, a teacher of eminence 
like Sir P. C. BAy has no chance®of bringing hi$ influence to bear upon 
any but mature student who have already* obtained their degrees, e That 
l constjtutes a loss both to Si P, C. Ray himself and to a lar ge number "bf 
young scleftists who might benefit immedénrebly from his activity if the 
system permitted him -the wider scope Which it is thé object of the 
reaommendations of the Urléversily Commisgion to give," . 
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Professor Thbrpe has go coneeption èf the almost insuperable diff- 
culties we have to contend with—no suitable eareers are at present open fo 
our science graduates ; already there is an overproduction” of M.Se.’s both 
at the Caleutta and Daeea Universities, not to speak | of the universities oyt- 
. side this province. India is essentially an agrieulturaleountry ; there are no 
big industries worth the name to absorb even a fractio of the seienoe 
graduates furned out by us. Moreover, the policy of rigid exclusion of 
Indians from the,higher scientific departments has had a baneful effect and 
deprives them of all the oppottunities iy life by whieh they can make a 
Yeputation in {ite seientifie world. Again, distrust of thee Indian based 
upon politieal “consideration is another stumbling block. Imagine «vhat 
would happen to English gliemists to-day if a foreign conqueror were to 
-exelude every English chemist from the chemical warfare department. > 

I have written the “above more in sorrow, nay ‘in deeP-anguish of mind, . 
than in anger. Prof.,'Thorpe was so mugh enamoured of the benefits 
of the 'ehemigal service that he coùld not possibly forgive Sir P. C. Ray 
for the strong attitafe he took up. ‘It is, however, noteworthy that ‘almost 
at the moment when the latter" was writing his minority reportesome 
eminent English men of science headed by. Prof. Soddy were voicing in the 
columns of: Nature practically the identical views. 'Again, by a 
bitter irony of fate, while. Prof. Thorpe was indulging in scornful 
banter and proclaiming before a cultured London audience the inefficitney 
of the Indian chemists, the latter were seriously b e starting an 
Indian Chemical Society with an organ of sts own., Whether Prof, 
Thorpe will now make the ameide honor able .or enu in maintaining 
his position-remains to be seen. e 
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E “ Lovest thou thy hapless Mother P ". e . n 


“ Darest thou that ask ? - t TE 
Fiery love consumes my heart, : 


* . * Smileonlipsa mask.” = < c*, -« 


** Leyest thou thy Mother sumet 5.5 0 oe 


“Tn world of fools the greatest I 


x e- T], A br 


‘But dost thou believe . 


e 8 e 

Crimson gilts of hite-fed sin - ` e. 
ia Y ‘ e .* 

Smiling she "ll receive ?. è 


; . es z a . ut n 
Open thine eyes, hide not thv faze; ne 
Say who is now her (rue disgrace P - 


Ponder well, of this be sure, | 
Crusht is love by gifts impure.” 


To talk of love, bright; pure! 
Do I an atom of what I say ? 


True answer as— Not sure.” 
; ; e 
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No book can afford a better example of what valuable 
information a close and comparative study of* epigraphie ‘and 
other alliéd records of any particular period of Indian history 
can bring to light, and of what a Professor of lndian, History’ 
and Cülfure has to place as a model of research work before 
research scholars ig*à. Researclf Institute like that of the Post- 
Graduate Department of the Caleutta "University. In each 
of the eight chapters devoted to the description, of (1) Asoka's 
Ewly Life, (2) his Empine and Administratien, (3) his conduct 
æ a Bladdhist, (4- 6). his views on Dhamma which, besides 
observing himself, he preached to the world at lirge without 
wounding the Finn feelings of the followers of other cults . 
and faiths, and (7-8) an estimate of his «place in history 
together with a translation of his inscriptions, the author has 
clearly exhibited the deep and patient study he has made of 
the leng familiar materials "in unearthing fresh and yet 
reliable historical facts. Besides bringing a number of new 
facts tq light the learned author has been suggestive enough « 
in showing where the materials are capable „o£ further touch > 
and recasting to elicit still more inforimation, 

According" to Indian rhetorieians, the one important 
lesson to be learnt from the study of history or literature is 
tlie avoidance of the evil and the adoption of the good. ‘hey 

| say that a reading of the Ramayana , ought to convince the - 
readerethat ohe sheuld live like Rama, but never like Ravana, 
the chief characteristics Of the, former being obedience to. 
parents at alU costs, . faithfulnessetowards wife, chastity and 
truthfulness, and the: foverse of the latter. Accordingly the 


e 
:* Asoka, a a ant “the oe Lectures,» 1923 (pp xviii +348) by ba D. R. 
Bbandarkar, M.A., Calcutta University Press, 1925, 
2 . 
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one lesson which must engage our close atfentior* in our study - 


_.of Asoka is in the words of the learned author “the essénce 
of religion " ; and, * to perceive it in all religions and single it 
out for practice, and to study aud weigh impartially and dis- 
passionately their ritual and theology in regard to the relatién 
of. man, with natwee is what the royal prophet of the.third 
century B.C. teaches us. “How grand and convincing this 
message and how indispensable even to the present times! 
Tf we but devontly follow the words of this master neind and 
study get only Hinduism and Muhammadanism "but also 
Christianity, Zor oastrianism and even Feéishism, how rich 


anc exalted” the world will be both spiritually,and intellectu. . 


r° 


ally.” , ‘ 
* And materially " may also be added here for the essence 


of all religions consists-in what Asoka calls “ apavyayatâ ang 
apabhandata, ' " avoidance of extravagant expenditure and of 
accumulation of wealth -implying thereby even distribution 
of wealth and of the means to acquire wealth. If the 
Muhammadans shut their eyes to the idolatry of the Hindus, 
and theelatter to the animal slaughter of the former and 
cultivate the habit of appr comune the inner essence common 


to both Hinduismeand Muhammadanism, there ean possibly 


"be no occasion for any religious feuds betweeen them. Simi- 
‘larly if Europgan Christians returg to their old puritanie love 
of humanity consisting of "Fathefhood of God and Brother- 
hood of man which is an uuderlying feature “of almost all 
religions, and shu their eyes to distinctions of colour, abandon- 
ingeat the same time the unspiritual and unmoral greed which 
"seeks to monopolise the whole earth for the white race, who 
can doubt that peace will reign supreme on earth as in heaven. 


It may be asserted that the white rate ca^ convert the earth, 


into a heaven or eae hell according . as. it follows or discards 
Asoka’s Dhamma, the mora? essence. of aft religions inclusive < 
of Christianity, which, as pointed out y the learned — 
owes much to Buddhism. L | 
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Contrary to the, convietion ‘of scholars that the concept 
of heaven i is unknown to Buddhisns, there is clearly described - 
the idea of Svar ga-world in the inscriptions. But whether 
Asoka imported it inta Buddhism ang prevailed upom the - 
Buddhists to accept it without dispute, of whether just like 
the Jainas the Buddhists believed in a nember of upper and 
lower worlds, notwithstanding their disbelief in an almighty 
Creator of the world, are questions that cannot be easily 
settled. e | . ° 

No léss difficult i is the solution of the doubt whether in 
his attempt to conquer the world and set peace to reign in it 
by Spiritual means, Asoka has or has not left India "too weak 
to repel foreign invasions. Who can say Whether the world 
Wil advance in its philosophical culture so a8 to shake off all 
ifs savageeinstincts and settle its disputes for bread by judicial 
and spiritual means, or " whether its selfish animal pn 
will begin to prevail over its cultural-and spiritual self-denial, 
as in South Africa and other British Colonies? and in future 
engender a racial war for bread and self-preservation ? For 
this reason one may hesitate to accept the author's pinion 
that Asoka's observance of the puineiple of Dharma-Vijaya 
has rendered India too effeminate to'repel fereign attacks. 

Thesinterpretation of some words in the inscriptions of * 
Asoka cannot, as stated by the author himself, he taken te be . 
final. The word ‘ avihisa' (b. 101) does not mean non-injury. 
It is equivalent to the Sanskrit word ‘abibhisha’ meaning 

‘abhaya’ or,cessation of frightfulness, : - 7 

Likewise * Vyuthaé cannot be Vyushta, early dawn. di 
seems to be equivalent to Sanskrit, Vy titha,” band of men or 
officerse ` diis e 

ə ‘Asinava’ is another difficult word. The learned situa 8. 

* suggestion to identity it with the word ésrava, a teghnical " 
term of. the J ainas Sieaning the flow of sinful ideas into the 
mind, seerfis to be rightf so far as the sense is concerned. «But 

. the, only difficulty i in thfs case is the Syllable « na,’ which i$ not 


- 
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found in ‘asrva.’ The word *Asravana, which means the same 
thing, seems to correspond %o it better. : 

These are in no way defects of the work but rather its 
merits inasmuch as they tend to give a stimulus to the reader 
for further research. Asa model of original research based 
upon a more ration] interpretation of all ‘available historical 
fa^ts, the work: deserves io be a text-book and can very well. 
replace other works on the same subject. 

I may corclude my review of this excellent origénal werk 
of Dr. ®. R. Bhandarkar with the words of the well: known 
French saywpteM. Sgnart. In a letter addressed to the author 
he'says: e e > s 

“Team grifetal because ib has br ought me a brilliant 
example of the ingenious dnd passtonate sKill with whtch 
modern Indja*endeavours to reconstryct its past” ° «Tt is % 
marvel gf a singular power that bye throwing light on the 


‘monuments with the help of books you (the author) have 


enlivened your picture.” 
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, THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF LOVE - 


Older than all the gods àm I, yet younger than them all, 

' Before time was, or spaée, or sky, I from that"Qause didst fall— j 
That Causeless Cause, whom men name God, whose Spirit brooded o'er 
Chats and darkness, where He trod, whose waters had no shore— * ° 
He yearned, and from His open Heart, I fell, the Cosmie seed... 
Destined Creative Laws to start, I life vibrations freed. 

J, came when life and beauty came, “and stars and suns eabove-e- 


I came to bear the le flame, and lam known as Love. >» 
»9 * 


„Love is the wile potent force in thee Universee—Love is 
the feminine principle of God's sublime Ege,,by which was 
created the solar systems and the inhabitanjs thereof... Love 
is the Alisfor God is Love. i 

Well might the great Seer cry, “Though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and under stand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love, I am nothing. Love never faileth : but 
whether there be prophecies they shall fail; whether, there 
be tongues, they s cease ; whrether.there be knowledge, n 


shall vanish away." : 
So, Love is of the Spirit, and the one thing eternal and 
worth while. s . 


Love, or Spirit, is masculine, as Soul i is feminine, and the 
two must be united to create Beauty, Truth or Power, which 
are all attributes of God, the Omnipotent, Omnipresent, 
Omniscient Om! 

* Psyche, or the Soul, Wad to suffer, had to he tried and 
tested, had to learn to cast out al] fear*and to have boundless 
trust, ere she became, One® with. Erog, or ‘Love, and «was 
ámmortalized by* the upion, Waltar Pater most Beautifully 
tells the story. Pus . i 

This Ged of Love ar iho as a beautiful youth with 
wings; Love must havá wings and yéuth and beauty.. Ipve 
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must be able to send the fire- -tipped arrows with unerring aim, 


_ through any obstruction or cloud to find the “Beloved. 
" Hehce our love-thoughts are arrows, and when intelligently 


directed we can send them much further than the telephone 
can reach, of the wireless telegraph can communicate. 
' Telepathy is the power, Thought is the dynamore—but . Intelli- 
"génce must dir ect the sending of the message. 

The vibrations of love are rose-colour, and .clairvoyants 
have seen thought-forms emamate from the brain of the lover 
and shoot with unerring aim into spaee, like one sof Oupid's 
arrows, to find the one to whem it was djrected. 

7 The*power of vibration. is limitless, and, a knowledge of 
how to use the rearveMous forces with which? màn is endowed 
is to become” God- like. 

How then can we intelligently use this transforming 
. power of leve ? Only by transmuting the -base» metals of the 
* physical body into the pure gold of Spine and thus awakening 
the Cosmic Cqnseiousness. 

What electricity is in this material world, love i is in the 
realm of spirit. Electricity has always been in existence but 
man knew it not, until ones unconsciously, came in touch 
with the great telephgnic ether that surrounds the upper 
stratas of air, which is the treasure-house of the gods. He 
found out the secret.only in part however, for we are as yet. 


. jn the kindergarten of “our 'qpmprehension of the power 


of electricity. If it is true, as has been suggested, that 
Radium is the affinity of electricity, when sciente learns to 
intelligently mate the two forces what may be the wondrous 
third element brought forth to revolutionize the world ! « Al- 
though man has, in this "century, already wrought Apparent 
miracles, far greater things are yet to,come, for manis still 
'evolving.* r . . 
“Electricity has almost done away with space, and conti- 
nents are connected by very small contrivances; However, 
the electric force may he harnessed, put without an operatar 
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it is impossible to use the current the operator may. also be 
there but without intelligence to usa the machine he is ,use- s.a 
less so the Divine Ego within the man must, after all, come 
to the rescue and teach the form he animates to transmit, the 
message. "It is absolutely necessary for usto come in touch 
with the God within ere we can realize ours own power, and 
by Divine union of the love-force to use the power for what- 
ever ends we may desire. 

When the Christ Mind awakens in our Sous, it, illumi- . 
nates the*entire being and then Cosmic Evolution begomes 
possible. , db 

Į suppose. that" we are all familiar with the Sweet, obd 
mythological story of Pygmalion and' Galatea—of how the 
sculptor created his ideal in spotless marble, and with the 
immaculate, conception before his eyes, his soal, reached out 
in love and désire towards it—of how his passion warmed into 
yielding flesh and blood the stone effigy of the perfect woman , 
and she breathed, and lived, and loved! In the same way 
we can create an ideal and love it into life and being...that 
is why our cherished dreams oft-time become realities. e ^ 

Ovid describes the transformation of the .mnarble Galatea 
into life long centuries ago,,in these burning .words :— 


“The sculptor sought his homg, and bending o'er the couch that bore 
His Maiden’s life-like image, to her lips * MELLE 
Fond pressed his own,—and lo, her lips seemed warm, 
And warmer kissed again :—and noty his hand 
Her bosom seeks, and dimpling this touch - Š 
The ivory seems to yield —g$ in the Sun | e 
The waxen labor of Hymettus bees, 

By plastic finggrs wrought, to various shape 
And usé by use is fashioned. Wonder spelled, , ° 
‘Searce daring to believe his bliss, in dread | e 
* Lest sense deluded mock him, en the form 7€ 
He loved, again and yet ap in his hand ° 
Lay ienbllus touch, and $p bis touch a pulse— ° 
- ’Twas very life! Then foh in eloquent fl8od 


. 
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His grateful heart to Venus poured... : os 
e. The lips he kissed were living lips that felt 

His passionate pressure ;—o’er the virgin’s cheek è 

Stole deepening crimson ;—and the ünelosing eyes 

At once on Heaven afd on their Lover looked !” e 


. Love is the tinsforming power of the Universe ;— “he 
that loveth nof, knoweth not God ; for God is love, 4 said the 
Beloved Disciple. : | 

The Sun.loves the Earth ; and gladly. she yiells to him 
the beauty of the rose, the glory of the vine, the wonder 
of the tree. e ! " 

° He touches wrth a kiss of love the E of C 
lo, thopsands of flowers come laughing .into the world. He 
embraces the Mountains with heavenly love-—and lo, the ice 
fetters are burst asunder, and thousands of o Spas kling mills 

e dance down the rocky steeps to the, plains beloW, giving life 
- and joy to the thirsty earth, then clasping hands they run 
onward to the Sea, there to be absorbed and to become one 
with its vastness and strength, as we all must become One, 
in thé Universal Sea of God’s love. : 

Lt is Love who sendg the birds singing into the aig ; Love 

paints their plumage, antl thrills in their songs. 

Love teaches the sparrow to round the nest to. fit her 

. throbbing heart, that she ii. cover the eggs and love them 
into life. 

Every eagle in the air and every bird, and ali things that 
live arb guided by the same law of Love that leads. the stars 
$n their mighty processional ! e. 

Love is constructive, and never destructive ; and* yet, 
great physical disturbances ccur, that eause*the speptie to 
ery aloud, * Behold « the. worlfings eof God !. .. The: Divine 
Father, "i sende cyclomes, accidents, earthquakes and ware, 
to hurl into Eternity thousands of + helpless children with- 


out a moment’s warning ! ^, God dogs not destrog—God does 
not punish—* We are bur own Fate ; our own deeds are our 
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doomsmen.” | Nature's laws are immutable—Nature in her 
mighty Srorks, holds the human race of no more account than — 


_she does the dumb beasts of the field, or the birds of the'air. 


A great storm arises—trees are uprooted, the nests woven with 
such care and understanding are hurled fo the earth withthe 
helpless birdlings whose wings are not feathered for flight ; 

they are crushed and killed, and the tragedy i is,as eomplete*in 
the bird-kingdom, and of as much Importance in Nature's eyes, 
as when a cyclone sweeps a town of” human beings. out of 


existence% -  ¢ 


e 


In the Pistori of the ages, we have accounts of great 
floods, buried cities, "destructive earthquales, afd embmerged 
continents:—all'are in accordance with the immutable laws 
of Nature. Nature is apparently | cruel, but she is % wise 
hguse- keeper and makes no mistakes. 

A child breaks a law laid down by its parents p antl in all 
pity and love, with hearts ‘athrob with sympathy, the «parents 


punish the little one—it has brought its own suffering to .' 


pee law is sure; "4s « man soweth that surely shall 
he reap.” s 
In the “ Book of Golden Precepts,” we read, “ Learn that 
no efforts, not the smallest, whether in right or wrong 
direction—can vanish from the world of causes. E'en wasted , 
smoke remains not traeeless. A harsh word uttered in past” 
lives, is not destroyed, but ,ever comes again. ° The pepper 
plant will not ‘give birth to roses, nor the sweet jassamine's 
silver stars'to thorn or thistle turn." This Eastern .precept 
was doubtléss familiar to Jesus, who brought the same lesson 
home to the hearts of the- simple people around Him, when 
He said, “ Ye.shall fuow-them by thei? proe Do men gather 
grapes of thorns of figg of thistles 9 " non . 
° Know of å cortam ty, thou canst create tlis day, thy 
chances for thy to-m row. “In the great journey,* cause 


sown each hour bear each its harvest of effects; for rigid | 


- Justice rules thé world[ e z 
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; The sins of the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, the vices - 
of “the inhabitants of beautiful Babylon, destroyed ‘and laid 
= therh low. God did not send the wreck and ruin. Dide not 
Christ.cry out in agony of spirit, ©“ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem— 
tho? that billeth “the prophets, and stoneth them thit are sent 
unto hee; haw often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as *a hen gathereth her chickens under her | 
wings, and ye would not!” In His love for humanity His 
heart almost broke over *their.sins, but He could not save 
them ffom the karma they had brought. upon themselves. 
Even *ás He could not savq:the sin-sjck world from the 
blood-dremehef destruction that was self-created—a people 
and a country mast werk out their Karmic débt, and then 
wil come Reconstruction, The New Day even now begins 
to glow in the East; the Light shineth threugh the 
darkness e ' s e 
°.. Thyoughout the Bible we will see that sickness, sorrow 
' and disease was the direct result o£ sin, or of evil Spirits, who 
through our acts we have invited to enter and make their 
abode with us. The same law holds to-day as then. . 
In the great cataclysms of. Nature, some law has been 
broken ; some reconstrucfion had to be brought about by 
, destruction. In a night, a spider with the.skill of an Arachne, 
” may. weave a web of exquisite beautye across a rare * tapestry 
.in the parlour—the ' filmy; silken thread may be woven in 
intricate pattern to tival the work of Minerva herself, and 
yet, a carefnl housewife with ong sweep of her Broom will 
destroy the web and its inhabitants ;. she has nô thought of 
their well-being ; but to them it means,utter destruction! So l 
: with Nature, it is ever the survival of the „fittest. She 
believes in order and elimination, and would shatter the world . 
to bits—“ and then remould it nearer to the Heart's Desire!” 
We-see meteors hurled through *space: and falling stars 
to mark great rati on other sphefes...... “The firmament 
 showbth His handiwork.*, ——. ' 
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. The moon was once a radiant  world— perhaps peopled .by 
a higher grade of inhabitants than’ our Earth ;.but it became 

J worn, and old and weary—it is now'a burnt-out shell, shihing""" 
only by reflected splendour of the sun. But a period of recon- 
-struction vill one day restore the lost Vetus to the moon,’and 
she will again reach the “human tide-wave." o | 

Everything moves in cir cles according „to fixed laws. 
The planets.must have their. periodical times of rest, in which 
to become re-vitalized, just as ma? must drink a new life 
fro “ tivadl: Nature's. sweet restorer, balmy sleep” !...$nd the 
year must have itsgWinter to produce the re- Deni "nergy 
to. bring forth renewed beauty in the spajng. °Di»ine Love 
turns the wheel Of life, and allis good.» ^ e jw 

“ God is Spirit, and they that worship Him, must wo ship 
Him in spirit and in Tr uth?’ ‘Love is of the Spirit :— We are 
surrounded by tle sea of God's love—we must take deep 
inhalations of this divine essence to bring forth the fruits of * , 
the spirit—we must establish a perfect rhythm to Hu our ^ 
key-note in the Eternal Harmony. | 

The great occult teacher, St. Paul, knew full well the 
‘Workings of this law of love, when he wrote, “ Though I 
speak with the tongues. of men a of angels, and have. not 
Love, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.". 

Spirit is indestructible ; floods cannot drown, fire cannot 
burn, earthquakes eannot déstroy it. Nothing t on earth, nor * 
in the waters under the earth, can hurt or harm Spirit. 
Neither de&th, nor the grave, nor hell can imprison it; no 
locality can *contain it—for Spirit is free, untrammelled and 
ete»nal! God is love, and love is the essence of Spirit. 

As by sin came death into the*world, so by Love came 
life. the love of man for woman | is a sacred and a beautiful 
, ihfhg, when it 4s the ‘perfect union of mind, body *ind soul.. 
It is the communion vf pirit; the divine fire on the saltar 
at. which ġo light thePtorch of humanity to illuminate the 
world, Without this lofe, desire would cease, the race would 
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become extinct, aud the earth would sleep aud become as 
tor pid as the moon. . ° = 

From the union of the Father, with the creative spieit of ‘ 
. Love, or the Mother-Principle, came the Son; from the union 
of “man and womyjfn. comes the perfect flower, if the child; 
from the unien of darkness and dawn comes the radiant Day. 
And so, from the | marriage, or union of two forces or elements 
in all chemistry and Nature, in physical and psychical life 
comes the perfect threé in one, known as “ trinity in unity." 

Love is the ambrosia of the gods—in the easi e: thereof 
mortal may become immortal Love is he wine of life, that 
the * Afwel'shapg*" bore on its shouldbr, and bade us drink 
. thereof. Love made*Holy the ‘contents’ of fhe Grail, and 
| brought abéut „the At-one-ment of God and man. Love i is 
_ the seulptor who moulds the Soil into His likenesg,eand make 
the desert bf our life to blossom like the rose, ° Jove will blot 
out aM mistakes, right all wrongs, “turn the unsightly into the 
beautiful, transmute the baser metals of the heart Into Dare 
gold—-Love is the All! 
_ S9, Beloved, take heart! If TA are going wrong with 
you sn spiritual or physical lfe, remember that Lovg is the 
law, and “Only God «may be had for the «sking.” Right 
thinking produces right knowledge—r ight knowledge produces 
right action —right, action | produces vood karma...... "So, Love 
will overcome the world, the flesh and the devil! - 

With the dear old seer, John Burroughs} let us say, 


L 


LÀ 


“Serene I fold my hands and wait, ° 
° Whate’er the storms of life may be, 
Faith guides me up to Heaven’s gate, 
And Lore will being my own to me” — * e 
e . 
. E . e ME 
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The jiltimate sole Reality, from whigh . the univers see has, 
and is being, evolved and into which it-shhll involve, is Crit 
or Consciousness, so that it is quite reasonable to conceive that 

creation commences with the evolutions of this Consciousness. 
The nature of this Consciousness is Supreme Experience of: 
the, Perfeet Universe, t.e., of the series of warld-systems in 
totality that are going on- eter nally. So that what isemeant 
by evolution is thagfthis Supreme Experience gets delimited; « 
andeby creatien.ig meant the operation and the means whereby 
the unlimited Experience becomes limited and reduced, to the. 
exper iences of the embedigd spirits, which philosophically 
consists “of _‘sacqumnulating facts and drawing inductive in- 
ferences from these to other future facts.” But for Supreme, 
Experience there cannot be any such fact (which is .- 
pragmatic)in relation of futurity to it, Thesé facts or more 
properly “fact sections ”.are supposed to be sensations and 
feelings, and so the external world is considered to be “the . 
permasent possibility of sensations, The Shdstras account 
for these feelings. in theeSupreme “Experience from the past 
enjoymests of different world- mE in the form of Karma, ,* 

which is translated as “motion.” e Karmas» imply doings of , 
 Jívas during life, which ehgender Sangskdras or groups: of 
tendencies, Mgtaphysio also conceives— There is nothing in 
intellect which was not previously in sensation?" The 

- Agama Shdstra called this Supreme Experience, Paramdtued 
or ‘Shiva, the ultimate receptacle for all the Experiences of . 
the phesiomen’l wofld after dissolution of an, embodied soul, 
just as what the ocearf is t$ the ‘rivet water, and, the outer 

e spacé is to the space. confined in a jat; so it 4s said : — 


* 
“Ghathkdshamivdle he sariltoyamivdrnave l 
. A $ A bd „A ; . = 
Jiwo me viláyang Witu Shivdkhy@ Paramdtmani.” . e 
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The,“ Galani of Letters" also. says :—“ The manifestation 
NS those things which presently appear, happen i in the form of 
external things because. they exist within.’ ‘Therefore what 
exists in our experience, evolved. from the Supreme, ss 
exits in the Supregfe Experience though in another way. 
The Supreme * Experience called -Pardsamvit is noj a mere 


abstract objectless knowing (Jndna).” (p. 90). But In the 


"Supreme Experience the objects or facts appear as “resting 
in the Self ” (in the shape of Ananda) due to Shakti’ 8 being in 
Vimar sha state wherein impressions of past actions semaiid in, 


and nót outside the Being. é For it must be remembered | 


À — that an ob§ect i is ngthing but the one Selffappearing thr ough 


MAyà as non-Self to -Itself as subject” (Garand of Letters, | 


p. 59), Heifee the Supreme Experience is a continuum, and 
“an undefined and undefinablé universe of sounds, siglite, 
_ smells, fastés, organic sensations, idea®, feelihgs, ehopes, fears, 
"likes, dislikes, desires, etc.” Caii and Continuity, p. 52). 

Although „Indian philosophy asserts that creation is 
beginningless, meaning thereby that. creation and dissolution 
(after, a long life of course) of repeated world-systems in 
‘successive series are going on ceaselessly, and there is no 
commencement of. the process in series as a whole in the 


< sense we üBdersiand ihe commencement o£ a thing to be; ‘yet 


for our understanding we may start dy considering | “the com- 
mencamont "of any one w or]d- “system in the. series. In 
fact -the world- system consists of endless endings and end. 
less begiwnings appearing ag a continuots Whole. Dr. 


| Eriksen conceives psychologically that “the life of every 
world-system is synthesised within a tatal period of time (which 


the Agama understood*as “the period of, the ripening of the 


Masa) singled Sut from the enduging ghangeless backer ound - 


‘of the universal time- -spape. So the. systems may be said to. 
form* special series of succession" only ‘related to each other. 
by .the universal time-space, in w ch the guarantee of a 
unwersal equilibrium my be found "fp. 187). To understand, 


^ 
* 
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what he means by “time-space” and “special series of 
successton” We shall give the*'explanations in his: own 
language later on, while explaining the creation of space. ° =— 

In the beginning, as contemplated by the Shwiva and the - 
Shákta Agamas, Chit or Consciousness for want of” apy 
movement is naturally supposed to remain in, an infinitely 
calm state, without any sign of movemént in It, and-so 
completely, homogeneous in nature, which is likened to a 
waveless sea (Nistaranga-samudra-katpam). Notwithstanding 
thee facts “that the first movement towards efolutifn, that 
takes place in Conscipusness may, be said to be psychic in. — 
nature, yet ordinary Psychology is completely tigeom petent 
to compreheifd the process, sand the Being put of which this 
process arises, may be considered to corresponel with what 
Dr.” Erikgen describes as tite “hidden psychic side of the 
universe *neplling no edescent into matter’ gr motional 
differentiation for the réalisation of its inherent nature ” e 
(p. 185). The phases of, evolution taking place i in this state * 
are called Sadzísha-parindmas (* changes in its own given 
condition") by the’ above-named Agamas, since these. are 
inherent in the Shuddha Tattvag or the pure creation, which 
only we propose to diseuss in this present discourse. In as 
much as, the basis qi thesé evolutions is Consciousness Itself; 
and so slfowing signs of. more than mechanical activity, Dr: 
Eriksén désignates this stafe as the “ cosmic dife sphete,” 
which may be. treated as correspoitding with what the 
Shdstra catls tfe Shiva-tattva, aspect of Being, more nicely 
distinguished as Chit- Sakti, meaning a metaphysical subjective 
aspect of Consciousness, or Chit. Shiva has’ been defined By 
Shruti as:—° ¢ e à 
ee Adyantarahitang " Shiddhgng ge Chiddnangamay ang g Shivam ” 
. Tlfe Chit or Consciousness, windi ls beginningless and endless; 
° pure, and full of blias, ig cAlled Shiva. — '" : e 

In this Infinite’ Palm  nfotionless Being manifestation 
~ comniences with the aypearance of g-kinetic principle called 


+ 
a 
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Shakti in the shape of the Will of Shiva causing movement 
in the homogeneous mediufh and *reducjüg it fo a dynamic 
“Sphere, which is aualogotis to Dr. UEriksen’s “cosmic dife 
sphere,” as also to a psychic sphere, since the moving article is 
Cogstiousness Itself. e By the will of Shiva is meant that no 
special aim eay be assigned to Shiva for this manifestation, 
andit is said that :*- | | d 


Prayojanamanuddishya na, mando pi pravartate 
4 2 e 


=e prayojanoddesho hiyetánandqrüpatá. °. a 


Iti is true that bven an Bron person. willt not engage to do 
anything without any special aim ;-yet if we assign any aim 
to Shive thate will be a derogation of His form as Bliss (it 
being due to His fullness). Dr. Etiksen also, whose principal 
object ise toe establish a continuity be$weenethé plfenomenal 
*vorld a what he understands to be the “ universal time- 
Space," says that—“ Universal space „is not rigid. and dead 
rest, but rather a perfection of motion, which here in every - 
place and every moment may be considered as finished, because 
it has no special aim outside itself and therefore needs no 
differentiations or materiafisations to realisè such aims." (p. 
, 162). This may be taken as a good definition of Shiva-taltva. ' 
According to Sir John Woodroffe, šor the manifestation of 
- Shakti, there appéars first d metaphysical point of Ghantbhita 
Shakti; he calls this meta physical because unlike geometri- 
cal, if has no magnitude. and „2O fixed poXione in space, 
ie., it is not f “formal space." Dr. Eriksen also says 
tliat “centralisation or punetualisation' seems to be a conditipn ' 
' of differentiation or éndwidualisation within the ‘original. ` 
* cosmic life-spherg,” He futther jhinks that all spatid] move- 
ments should be determined’ in relatiog to a peint which could 
have no moyement of its own; so that this’ point would then 
be the putes of gravity of the wholeftfniverse. Accordingly 
he gays that “In so far as we look up$n real space as' such, - 


* e 
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it may be said to have its centre of gravity everywhere, 
because every *point,in itemust e considered as a point of 


transition from a.motionalto a psychée sphere; ie., from a «a= 


sphere in which spatial differentiations and changes 2 
possible to & sphere in which they cease to have any meaning.’ 

(p. 176.) We can imagine that differentiation to some extent 
(in the shape of Sadrisha Parinéma) in*the  homogenesys 
continuum becomes necessary for the purpose of the first 
limitation in the experience of the ull, in the’ shape of 

' subjactivafion - and objectivation aspects of Consciousness 
called the Shiva-tattoa and the Shakti-tattva; and thate this 
experience assumes the form of Will, which again generates 
creatfve-ideation ia Chit or Consciousness, Which has alréady 
assumed the Shiva-tativa aspect, and Tativa is the combigation’ | 
of Tgiatva and Sah-tatatva? e E 

* So by tite. aeanifestatjon of Shakti, Gainon or Chit 

"is supposed to assume a dynamic aspect causing disturbance e 
in Its homogeneity with the result of making the impressions 
of the manifestation of Shakti to appear iu'the form of a " 
Bindu or point of condensed consciousness due to karma. 
Pursuant to Dr. Eriksen's opinion this point should be tréated 
as a pohft of simultaneous presence, because it is à point of 
consciousness itéelf. From this point Shekti. is supposed — 
to extende or diffuse, and so to cause Consciousness to assert 
the diffusive or Tattva aspect, by follewing Shukti in the att 
of identification with Her; since Shiva and Shakti are simply 
| aspects of ome anf the same Being. Shakti as potency of 
Máyá Shakti, according to the Opinion of Dr. Eriksen, should 
be analogous to Energy and Shakti as Chit Shakti to Forces . 
because according to him both Ener gy and Force are essential ` 
in saving the  phenðmenal wor]d from being reduced toa 
chaes. : EU 
e Now E ine "tid Force Dr.” Eriksen says that = the 
function of force in indgganic natute is in many respects 
analogous fo that of lifi | in organic nature, and the gulf now 


* | 4 . 
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existing beini the inor ganic and organic wọrld does not 
exclude a common origin of both în prewious stages of develop- 
== meħt. Both may be considered as differentiations frem a 
‘primary proto-organic stage, a stage of cosmic, not individual 
organic life.” (p.'19.) Accordingly Shakti as Enefgy reduces 
the homogeneous Conseiousness into a sphere of motion; 
wherein all movements fake plaee within the body of the 
." honiogeneous field rendering it. heterogeneous at first as far as 
. only the density or father.the activity (both motiónal and | 
_ psychic) is concerned, whereby only the Sadrisha Rar intimas 
appear.. We shall see later. op that this "e is rhythmic 
-and creates periodjeity. 
: "We may trace the subjectivation- objectiVation differentia- 
tion htre evén, and say that metaphysically ; Force is. analogous 
to the subjectified aspect antl Ener gy to the objectified 
aspect > since Mdyd Shakti isa comstant^hd tact of Ishvara | 
althoueh not controlling Him. In*this connection, we should ` 
` „always béar in mind that Shiva and Shakti are not -different 
entities, but different aspects of the same Reality, namely, 
Chit or Consciousness—one being the negative aspect of the 
other. In speaking of Fosce and Energy, Dr. Eriksen says 
that “The tendency to; identify energy with force: and to 
extend this identification ito life and consciousness is a result 
of a deficient discrimination between fundamental differences 
- in existence,” (p. 171. y "He al8o feels that Mass and Energy 
should not be identified; but should be treated as correlative 
terms, as otherwise *' it leaves unexplained Now * the energy | 
which is to Be. found in the mass is potentialised in such a 
way . that mass or matter appears. Ñ (p. 178.) But “ poteutia- 
lity is unmeaning in*.retation to the absolyte and infinite 
Being for it pertains to 'relaijon and infinite existence, 2 
‘(Shakti 4nd Shákta, p. 160: ) To uayderstaitd how this defici- 
encp in discrimination i is possible, Ve should quote Sir J shin 
Woodroffe wherein he says‘ tharafa're three levels or planes 
ofe being (Saltå); namely, pn Dáramár thika}, 
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empirical (77 ypva- hdr ika) and illusorj ( Pi ditiblidsiba).. “The 
Real (Såtya) is tha which is given jn all the three planes 


(Páramártihika Satya): the empirical (7% yavahárika Satya) 


is that which is. given in the second and third-planes but not 
in the fir$t. It is worldly or imperfect tual experience and 
not undual experience of Samádhi or Videha-Mukti whieh 
latter, “however, underlies all states of experience, being the 
Ether of Consciousness. Itself. "The last (Prdtibhdsika Satya) 
is given or obtains only in the last*plane, being only such 
reality asegan be attributed to illusion such as ‘ thé rope-snake.’ 
A higher plane contraglicts a lowgrs the third is contradicted 
by the second, the sécond by the first, and the first by nothing 
at all.” (Shakti ànd Shakta; p. 158.) ‘The. ádentification of 
For ce with , Energy is: quite náàtural, since, S/fiva-SÉakti is 
always one, " and the subjeotftied aspect is impossible without 
there being am objéctified o presentative aspect present at the 
same time, ; . | 
As the result of the manifestation of Shakti, Parama- 
Shiva or Consciousness as Supreme Experience is reduced to 
a continuum of movements and so to diffusive Conscioysness 
(Tattoa). Both the Shaiva and the Shdkta dgamas, by 
tracing the relation of the phenomenal world to this ultimate 
continuum have come to the conclusion that "Chit or Consci- 
ousness is the ultimate Reality.. Dr. Eriksen says—“ dynamic 
reality is as a sphere of motion iisusceptible of -a per foot 
rationalisation. Phe rationalisation of it can only be approxi- 


_mate, and "it wffl be dependegt upor the degree in «vhjch the 
‘necessary rest is realised as a dynamic continuity in motion” 


(p. e157) ; and by rationglisation i is to be understood objectiva- 
tion, if we may say so. In comparing relative motions this 
rest as a i dynamic continuity in motion, according to hing is, 


, perceptible only through simultaneity ; „but simultaneity' 


! presupposes Space amd "infe and consequently velacity. *And 
he further ,says that ' “Aseparate motions are only intelligible ^ 
within a spatial field already existing, but in the case of the | 
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primary spatial extension: no such spatial field „exists before- 
hand. It must be. oreated dynamiéallf, i.e. by motion.” -(p. 
162.) We have'seen -that pefceptions :of Buc and *Tlime 
owg. their origin in the Tatatva and the Santatatva. extension 
of Consciousness. e "Dr. Eriksen also feels that "the. most 
ss perfect realtsation of a.simultaneous continuity in the sphere 
of motion would consist in a universal ‘motional unity, within 
which no mechanical system could be discriminated or isolated. 
. from other mechanical system. Such a motional unity may be 
. four- dimensionally realised in the, Universal real sface as the- 
, dynamic continuity within which the va¥ious cosmic bodies are 
moving." But the latter are in greater or less degree related to 
each other as se'baraté mechanical systems, and in. so far the 
four. dimensional continuity is broken.” (p.157), Regarding 
perception of motion, the author cited says that “dhe sensyal 
perceptiort of motion is conditioned By a discrejfanc y between 
_ the time of subjective perception and the time as objectified 
` in the perceived motion." (p. 134).. Because * if there: "were 
-no such discrepancy between subjective and objective. ‘time, ae 
between the time of the subjective act of perception: “And. ime" E: 
considered as & funtion of the moving sense-object; wo, ‘motion’ n 
could be perceived at aM." (p. 185). In oux ordinary experi- 4 
e | ence we also find that the spokes of a revolying wheel give. us 
the idea of solidity of the wheel* owing to this discrepancy. 
„To overcome this discrepancy the presence of an. absolute. 
E" ACL, 4.6., A resting or changeless spatial background" (techni-. 
cally known as Bhedáshrayah)ebecomes neces Stary as a means 
jo perceive motion, as well as “to divide and ‘subdivive analy- 
tically the time of the motion by conrecting it with the disisis- | 
_- bility of the distance “traversed " and sp to objeetify tine." 
, Aetordingly consideration, “ot obs of motion helps us ig. 
' realise mOtion intelleetually. or: maspergatitally. When "the 
, velovity of motion considered in "re eJatión bo space aud the © 
v velocity of subjective pereéption ‘of Motion considqred in rela- 5 P 


TES. 


tion to time, coincide then arises the lidea of-simultaneity, and 
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the subject feels the vest in motion necessary to realise - 


motion.” j 

The theory of relativity — the velocity of light - 
(being the only agent to. give us any idea of shang. as 
the highest velocity known to science, "but the maximum 


velocity in the absolute world of motion shoulel be pat whjeh 


means “that no time is needed to realise an endless space," 
so that the moving thing, which $s Consciousness Itself, 
becomes gmuipresent ang its experience becomes'simulfaneous. 
In connection with this maximum of. velocity Dr. Etiksen 
says that “the moresvelocity can do, the less fs left to be 
doné by time,* which in the .case of maximum velocity will 


be reduced to zero, The motion is in this case equal by 


itself to spice without needmg multiplication by time. It 
is"simultameogi extensjon, in which time ab esuecessive 
extension is swallowed up*by or rather raised to simulta- * 
neity. Thus this maximum of velocity means tliat the spatial 
or extensive differentiation is absorbed into a timeless but 
enduring unity." (p. 164). Algebrically this quantity 


eo Space ay called a Khaharis Ráshi roni having Kha=6y pher 


o time e 
as its Haro diviso) Jhdskardchti ya iu. his Vijaganita 


(Algebra) says:— ° 





m Asmin vikárah Khahare jaa rástidvapi pravishteshwapi ` 
i nihsr itesiti 

4 aushohpi i Meaye-sriohtigite -— — bhittagane- 
| shu 4 yadvat." i 


. (That is, in this Khahéra, there | takes place no chinge, - 


even if Various. “quantities are added to, or subtracted from, it; 
justas the limitless 4cisyuto (that which has no dropping” or. 
diminishing), i.e., Bi ahmin, remains ihe same at the time of. 
Dissolution as well as at Creation notwithstanding -the “tact 


that the numerous Bhdtas or created things | réspectively enjer ` 


$nto, or come out of It. jsain a according to Dr. Eriksen, the 
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highest velocity in real space “must be a velocity by which 

„æ ‘His space is dynamically defined and re&lised as a simultane- 

ous presence or rest” ; i.e., it must be created by motion as 

stajed above. This is what the said author understands to be 

. the conception of a fourth-dimension, i.e., “ the conception ‘of 

a time-powef defiping itself in the highest velocity of the 

universe and using it to unify the whole sphere of motion as 

an organic life-sphere.” (p. 159). We have seen that “ time- 

. power.” is the function of Mtyd Shakti in the shape of what 

is technically known as the Mala; ‘so this conception ‘of a 

fourth-dimension, which in’ its origin is Vataíva and Santatatva 

is a help'to us to éranscend Wdyd Shakti through the abgolute 
side of the prin&iple ôf Relativity. - 

Accordingly Mdydé Shakti as Energy the cause of repul- 
sion may be jaken to assume the objectivation, aspect of space 
in Her'próto-materialistie stage as fuantity atd Chit Shakti 
as Force the -cause of attraction may be,counted as the 
quality of curvature in that space; from this it may 
be deduced that the movements generated by Shakti have 
theim velocity curved “in such a manner that it is 
made the medium of simulténeous presence or unsyccessive 
duration." ' Shdstya also describes active Consciousness or 
» Chit-Shakti as :— f l 


9 .. : e t TQ 
s “ Akhawdo mandalákárang tydptang yena chardcharam:? . 


The phenomenal world is pervaded by \a Being who is 
undifferehtiated and is in tlfe form of a curve. Since the 
highest velocity in this way becomes curved, so Náda the first 
movement from sound aspect of Constiousness is represented 

. by a crescent shaped figuré, which properly speaking is the 
| sym bol of space itsel& or Shakti dn Her outward journey - to 
.form the rhythm, Accerding to - Df, Eriksen “ this Curving 
will then appear as a dynamical báekground of periodicity 
and rhythm, real space having the character ofr a dynamic 
sphere revolving into itself.” (p. 100. 208 
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Dr. Eriksen thinks that the transition from the’ 
motional to the psychical sphere i is marked by the tr ansforma. 
tion*into the simultaneity of rest (as is the case with the 
vibrations of light and: sound), which by abstraction may be 
widened into the absoluteness of a statidhary and changeless 
space ; and that this simultaneity of rest ultimately appears 
as the form or Ripa. From this it may be taken that mass 
and form owe their origin in ordered movement. But if 
energy were the only dynamie principle in the sphere of 
mofion, What could have induced this order in movement ; so 
he thinks that there enust be a ¢ dynamic principle of opposite 
character "' linked. Sith energy. To which he gives*the name 
of Force; ; since, he says, the sphere ôf motion is a kosmos 
and not a ebaos." . The Sbaiva- and the Shdkta “A gamas will 
cgll this Foye 2 and | energy a£ we may use these terms in the 
metaphysical® sense) af the Chit Shakti and the Maye Shakti 

‘respectively. Besides the ‘authorcited shows that force is the " 
only agent for the potentialisation of energy, Accordingly, 
force is revealed in attraction and so in “action in distance ” 
while energy is repulsive and so connected with “contact 
action. Space is affirmed by ‘energy (as in Náda Tattwa) 
while force negates it. He also states that, energy may be 
connected with quantity and force with quality, energy with 
extension and force with'intension.. But he is not prepayed | 
to identify mass and ener gy, and says that they “are correla- - 
tive ; since thé relation between them may vary. ‘This 
conception "even is a further proof of energy being equivalent 
to Máyá Shakti. i z 
— * Dr. Eriksen further. maintains that by connecting the ' 
conception of» ethe with the idea of a cosmic force or life 
principle we may be led te connect ether with periodicity i in 
ethe wniverse as’ a .sphere. of motien. Regarding ether he 
thinks it shows. only negative qualifies in relatiom to matter 
and motiog ( which: is. “analogous to the action of Shakti ) ; 
-and he " that — periodicity seems inextric&bly 


* e 
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involved in the production of enduring forms and masses in 
Une sphere of motion. Thus ether is not only connected with 
the periodicity of rotation, by which the time-rhythm 6f the 
varjous world-bodies is adjusted, but also with the periodicity 
in the life or existence of the world-systems, determining 


their formation gnd dissolution, their exhalation or inhala-. 


tiu" (p. M9). He says again that the universe ‘asa 
totality -may be considered as enduring, but the different 
world- systems within if séem*to appear and disappear periodi- 
cally : after along. life ; and the ether, functioning as An organ of 
adjustment, Serves as a nfedium of afi periodicity, whereby 
aquilibrifm in the universe is brought about, Accordingly 
‘the ether should be à means of bande the pairs of oppos- 
ites” (p. 175), whereby periodicity is realised.. But in the 
Shaiva and the Skhdkta Agamas ether is A kásha ps wellas space, 
transcehdehtally it is called Chidákdsha, which? is translated 
as Ether of Consciousness." All that has been stated above of 
ether, properly speaking, is in connection with ether viewed 
as an objective presentation only. But Ether of Conscious- 
. ness, aecording to the-Shaiva and the Shdkla Agamas, under- 
goes an internal or psyehfeal change and assumes eboth the 
- subjectivation and,the objectivation aspects fer the purpose of 
evolution. This objectivation aspect, ‘although at base is 


Consciousness Itself yet appears as'an unconscious being, its - 


consciousness or true nature being veiled by Má yá Shakti, 
which thus causes a Bhedabuddhi or di erentiation i in the 
homogenéous Reality. .The manifestation of Maya Shakti is 
due to the movement of such objective presentation, which is 
Becoming, whereas the SUD *aspect is the changtless 
Being. One phase of this Mayd á Shakté has been gonceived 


by ‘Dr. Eriksen as tinge-power, fa according to him : the - 


' different °manifegtations in the evolutions of Máyá Shakti 
také place in the “ universal time advancement.” But this 
movement of the objective presentation raises in owr pragmatic 
mind the idea of velocity, which must be admitted owes its 
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origin to thesnbjective experience, of —€ appearance 
of Tatatva and Santatatua phases ot active or moving Consci- 
ousifess, which’ js Shakti Tattva. Now, for estimating 
velocity, the elements aré space and time, and the intuition of 
Space arises from Tatatva and that of tfme from Santatatva. 
So that to entertain the idea-of this velocity, we*must presume 
that the manifestation of Shakti Tattva on the-one hand ånd 
the appeargnce of Tatatva and Santatatva phases on the other 
hand took place simultaneously ; because these experiences 
are by CYmsciousness itgelf. In the beginning. this simultaneity 
means that time mist be zeros ‘but similarly if we assume 
thas the space, is" also zero, then that, would fmply that 
there is no movement ; accordingly. tt is natural to assume 
thaj the space should he infinite to create the maximum 
velociby,*and to establish the omnipresence of Shakti Tattva, 
Again by fonceiving the presence or manifestation bf Shakti 
Tattva the presence of Tts counter part Shiva Tattda must 
be admitted, as the one cannot exist without the other; 
Shakti Tattva being conceived as the negative aspect of or. 
in Shiva Tattva, as also the Will of Shiva as yet unmanifest 
and igseparable from Him (Sdntatasamavdyiné). In another 
connection Santatasamaydyint has been „translated by Sir 
John Woodroffe ds “ever associated with Shiva” (Garland | 
of Letters; p. 104) ; and Vonsciousness-Rawer or Shakti Lativa 
is looked at as Chit Shakti and Mayd Shakli. And through ' 
the operation pi this Mdyd . Shakti ihe experience of time 
arises and in fact time is coneeived in the form ofsthe relation 
between MZyá Shakti and Her operations. From the’ above 
itis clear that times is also a movement, so, what is its 
. velocity ? The velocity of time canndt be greater than that 
of Shakti Tattva; hecause, although time Simits all experi- 
e ences in the universe, yet the experience of time*itself can- 
not be limited by abything other than the experience of.Shiva 
Tativa, ig., the movement called time -or Kdlatativa .. is 
- swallowed up by the movement called Shiva Tattva onlye and 
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nothing ele. Shiva is not - aa by TUS Shivah 
| kalanavachchhinnah.” 8 
^" "According to Dr. Ertksen through the Hao of Relativity 
it may be proved that the world is neither finite nor infinite. 
He says—‘‘In the,*first case the energy radiating outwards 
from the world- bodies would be checked _and reflected by 
artificial spatial Doundaries—an impossible thought. “In;the 
second ease all would be lost in the infinity of space—a 
supposition not less impossible than the first and depriving: all. 
natural explanations of their basis.” ép. 182). Now*the four- 
dimensionality is the * conception of « time-power (Maya 
Shakti = Energy) defining itself in the highest velocity of, the 
‘universe and usife to tinify the whole sphere. of motion as an 
organic life-sphere.” From the definition. of Náda Tattva, 
we have seen, that it is the Prasarah or stirrings forth’ of 
„Shakti âs "nána Shakti and Kriyd Shokti both faving equal: 
” potency and so equal velocity, are being impelled by Jehehhá . 
Shakti. This Tativa is really the creation of space or ether 
--and is figuratively represented by a symbol of crescent form. 
Now fhese Jnána Shakti,  Kriyá Shakti and Ichohhá Shakti 
are the three fuuctionating "aspects of Chit Shakti.as the 
-Gunas Sattva, Ragas and Tamas aye of Mayda. Shakti. From 
» this it is clear that Jndna Shakti, Kriyd Shakti and Iehchhá 
Shakti are aspects of what, Dr. Eriksén calls force and Sattoa, 
` Rajas, Tamas - are of energy. e Ndda or Saddshiva Tattva 
represents the creation of space or ether the; negative aspect 
of the phenomenal world in ite energetic aspect only. Now 
‘according to the metageometry of „Riemann space has .a 
‘positive curvature, so that what appears to us to be a straitht 
‘line ultimately returns * in "itself as a cprcle;- thus infinity. 
should be représented, by such @ cusve. When considered 
dynamically this gyrve is conceived av the.result of the action 
of fofce called Jehehhá Shakti on the movement of energy 
possessing the highest velocity. "The author ycited also 
-con@eives this force to béeea cosmic force or ether, “ by which . 
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real space is defined," and “ the expansion. of the universe is 
thus raised from ae mere” or empty space to a ‘ time-space,’ 
whieh must impart a certain periodicity to the formation® 
going on within it.” He also says that “ Thus the inherent 
periodicity of real BOE is only an exprégsion of its organic 
four-dimensionality." (p. 188). : ° 
In the next Tattva called the, Bindu or.Ishvara Tattva 
the force aspect only is represented, and the force is supposed 
to act from a point within the ourve. * It is usual to represent 
both Natka and Bindu together, bécause in the Ishvoià Tattva 
the Fritti for the diéferentiation -of Idam or objective side 
appears in Constlousness. Again whgn the rhythm | is 
completed and ‘simultaneots presence is felt in the velocity, 
Consciousness as-Chit Shqkti assumes the shape òf a péint and 
Sp it is agpresented by a ‘point or Bindu. It may be said 
here that, frem tHe psythical point of view, while *the first 
experience of unlimited “space appears to Consciousness in” 
the form of'a curve and so creating the idea of rhythm, the 
experience of time to timeless experience first appears in the 
form of a point. Ishvara Tattva is always associated with 
Máyá,, but not controlled by*Her; i.e., Ishvara Tattva can 
easily transcend Máyá. Maya is the principle through whose 
instrumentality all measurements are possible (Miyate e 
anayá iti Máyd). Maye Sha&ti —tour-dimensional potenoy — 
form-formulating principle. to put on limitation to the un-* 
limited Experience. Now this universe is full of movements, 
and there is fo rest in it, the only rest possible te be, realised 
is through the idea of,this simultaneity derived from the 
comparison of differente motions. For this comparison it is 
necessary to consider their rospegiive ‘velocities. The `haiva- 
Shaka doctrine says that, in’ the beginnitg the only two 
áinotiens possibl$ aye galled Tatatvą and Santatatf&. So that 
-rest means the point of simultaneity where the zelooities of 
Tatatva. apd Santatatit coincide, and this is [shvara Tattva ; 
. whereas, when “energy diffuses in. its outward. journey to 
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create space then it is Saddshiva Tatlva. The different . 
degrees of velocity are related to' time, and in thb case of 
Tnaximum velocity time’ is reduced to zero. Dr. Eraksen 
says—“ The motion is in this case equal by itself to space | 
without needing muMiplieation by time. It is simultanéous 
extension, ia. which time as a successive extension is swal- 
lowed up by „or Father raised to simultaneity. This this 
maximum of velocity means that the spatial or extensive 
differentiation is absorbéd inta a timeless but enduring unity." 
(p. 164). This timeless enduring unity is aalled “the 
Sháshtata Being in the SAágíra. He éurther considers that 
every metior is an attempt to overcome the antagonism 
between extension and simultareity, and “În the case of the 
original space-creating motion is the antagonism perfectly 
overcome and made a unity. e Thus the “velocity of the 
separatesmetions in the universe can so lonSer be the original 
*one unimpeded by any resistance, but only a fraction of it, 
needing multiplication by time or succession to outweigh the 
preponderance of extension over simultaneity.” (p: 164). 
fhig may be taken as one of the reasons why Dik or space 
is not counted as a Tativa byethe Shastra. 
Properly speaking Mik or space (Sadáshiva) aspect | is 
. perceived in the’ fnotional sphere, whereas Ishvara or Bindu 
aspect shows the transition from theemotional to the psychi- 
- cal'sphere, ahd while in this last sphere there appears another 
aspect known as the Sadvidyd,Taitva, wherein the impelling 
power is Jedna. Shakti. Dr. Eriksen says that in transition 
“from the’ physital to the psychical may be considered as ‘a 
 tfansition from motion to rest (i.e., thesrest of sense- qualittes, 
presentations and concepts,” which of courge do ot move in 
.physieal space),*implying on 'the sidé, of the * psyche’ an 
inversion, ef that relation ‘to: Space ewhich “physical bedies 
realise by their motion in it. " «Thus we’ may represent the | 
dynamic rest in motion as a ned galive filling of space in opposi- 
tiongto the positive filling of it, represented “by the . moving . 
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bodies." (p. xvii). From this it appears that differentiation 
of the primary maxigum velocity*is caused by the interven- 
tion ,of three successive powers of Iechchhdé Shakti, Kriye 
Shakti and Jndna Shakti respectively. The result is that “ In. 
- Shiva Tafiva there is the I-experienge (Aham Vimat sha) 
in Saddshiva the I-This experience (Aham-iday Vimarsha) ;* 

in Ishvara Tattoa the This-I experience (fdamaham Vimar- 

sha). In each ease the stress is laid on the first term. In 
Viayá Tattva there is an equality of either term in an ex- 
perience hich is that of the true relation of the Ahem and 
the Zdam, consisting gf a synthesis (Sanggamana) of the two 
on a single * basis’ .$4dhi&araana) and not on two, different 
‘bases’ according to the experience of „those under the iù- 
fluence of Mayd (Ma; yápramátr i), ee climinaling the duality 
which exists in the latter experience.” (Garland of Letters, 

p. 95). Reévarfling this Dr. Eriksen says that “ Real eoriginal 
space must be considered wot as the rest of death, from which 
no motion could arise, but as the rest of life, within which 
special motions are produced by a slowing down, not by a 
further intensification, or activation.” ‘If this is realised, it 
will be understood that space in the usual sense of the” word 
is a very poor designation for this original (or as we have 
previously called it ;, last) üniby of the worltl The word time- 
space is bétter, because it implies some consciousness of the 
fact that when space is deffned dynamitally time is also 
involved in it. But it must be remembered that the simulta- 
neity of presence'attributed to this original unity gannot be 
conceived as time in the usual ‘sense, because she ` succession, 


‘whigh to us is the charatteristic feature of time, can onlg : 


arise by a slowing down of that maximum of: velocity by 
which sifnultaneity i is 3 realised. Every special «ime must, be 
_reatisad as a succession “within the abiding simultaneity of the 
* primar y time-space, and it till easily "be undérstood that such 
specialisations of time ates involved i in every centralisation and 
differentiation of ‘a material world-system within the univegse, 
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The original time-space of the universe must therefore in 
relation to the separate? worldtsystems rather be called 


*abitling uniform duratio®. In place of its original simujtane- 


* 


ous | presence we are confronted in the world-systems witha 
succession." (p. 163). Although the above cited atithor calls 


 Sadáshiva Tattva “ time-space,” yet according to the Shaiva- 


Skdkia doctrine tere is no idea of time in. this as well as: the 
subsequent Tativas mentioned above, and so we call these. pha- 
ses, aspects of one Reality. The changes noted above take place 
in a four-dintensional continuum, and the * most*prominent 
feature of this four-djmensional continuum is +: the 
simultaneous presence of events whick. from the ordinary 
point of view succeed. each otherr” (p. xii). * This proves’ how 
the other Tattvas with different velocities, which become 
gradually slower, appear out of “their original maximum 
velocity. e ' . e c 

Náda, Bindu and Vidyd are Pattvas in ection to Shiva 
Tativa, which. it called “the very void” (Shdnydtishinya), 
since in this experience the Self is not looking towards any 
other (Ananyonmukha Ahampratyayah), Shinya means empty 
of obje etive .content. (vide Garland of Letters, p. 92). 
Again Shiva Tattwa torresponds with’ the “organic life- 
sphere ? of Dr. Eriksen, who says fhat “ the realisation ofthe 
organic point of view involves a dynamics of contifiuities, not 
of discontinuities,” and that “ The meaning of an absolutely 
empty space can only be that space is considered from an 
a-dyn mig point of view, e.g., as an abstract’ ideal or idea of 
conseiousness.* A space, ĉe., à “continuity whicheis absolutely 
empty in the sense that no dynamic influence whatever is 
exerted: by it upon the bodies moving within it, is surely im- 
possible as a physical reality? and further that sa *dynamie 
continuity is something alfogethér différent from an a-dynamic 
logieal or mathematical ' continuity such as an arithmetical’ 
progression. " (np. xviii-xkix)? He aleo thinks that * the con- - 
ception of the universe as a dynamic continuity opens a 
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way to conneet the physical universe with an inner cosmic life 
apnd spirituality.". (if. xx). . 

Lastly, whether .this creative act is instantaneous or 
- successive, to ascertain this we would refer to Sir John 
Woodroffe, who says that it is *' probahly-neither the one nor. 
the other. That is the category of time js inapplicable to 
creation fs such or creation as a whole. Creation considered 
as an instarttaneous flash or a successive flow is Vyavahdérika 
and not Péramárthssa. On thfs basis, however, there is a 
differencé*of opinion between Drishti-srishti- váda aud Krama- 
srishti-vdda. Accordfng to the first, and. to me preferable, 
view, as Ishvara thóhght, so at once the whele world* appeared 
in its stages as subtle and gross, At evéry moment also 
creation is taking place. Iti is not something wholly í in the 
past. Acegrding to the second or more commoni accepted 
doctrine the Fattvas canfe Out gradually the oné after the . 
other in a specified order (Krama) though such Kram is nob 
referable to time as we know it and which appeared at a 
lower stage. This latter time is the Janmakdla of the 
Kálavádins according to whom all is Kéla. The Supreme 
Time qr Mahákála is Nirgund Nirvishesha, Nirvikdra or 
Brahman.” (Garland of Letters, pp.«49-44).. 
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> THE EAST INDIA COMPANY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH 


& Dl 1 i 
* (Prior to the Embassy of Sir William Norris to Aurangzed) 


°” The mission of Sir William Norris to the Cdurt of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb on behalf of the New or English East 
India. Company occurred. af a momentous epoch. both as 
regards the power and condition of the Mogul Efh pire; and 
also the stage to which theefforts of thé English to promote 
their trade with «India had then attained. , On the one hand 
the power of the*Mogtl ruler seemed to be at its height and 
beyond the reach of assault; on theeother the position of: all 
the European traders in the Peninsula looked imsecure aad 
uncertain, and this prospect. was made darker *for them by 
their ‘own rivalry and jealousies. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the newly-formed Company which had: to 
justify the patronage of the King William III, and also to 
recover the immense sums it had risked on its enterprise, 
should have fesolved to d&pute a specjally qualified repre- - 
sentative, like Sis William Norris, jo plead its.case before the 
Indian Emperor and to secure as much of his favour as might 
ba obtainable. J'o.zppregiate the situation both in England 
and in India at the time of his deputation it is necessary: to 
make a brief retrospect. . 

The founding of the Londen East India" Company—that 
daring attempt of enthusiastic Londgners to capture or share 
in the wealthy trade with the East Indies—was the dfrect 
fruit of the peace and restored finances which *Englapd owed 
to ‘the Tudor ‘Queer Elizabeth and her far- sighted statesman 
Lord Burleigh, aud probably to thet» immediate inspitation. . 
One of the main needs of the country, was a strong navy ; the 
long ocean voyage to India by the neWly-discoverederoute would 
próvide excellent training for sailors; while the hoped for 
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wealth should prove a strong incentive to the private ship- 
building which, Queen " Elizabeth earnestly desired to 
encourage, 

For these reasons, impressed by the national advantages 
- that would accrue from undertaking. the East India trade, 
inspired with pride and ambition for her merchants, and not 
unmindfal of personal interest, Elizabeth had,manifested her 
favour by the support she gave to several private undertakings 
to establish trade with the East«Indies that followed on the 
ovefthrow of the Spanish Armada. All these aftempfs failed, - 
but the public interest had begn. aroused, and it was only 
natural that the Merchant Adventurers of London,ewho had 
established tfad& with Russia and the Levant, should throw 
themselves with avidity into the task of openjng hew fharkets 
for their industry. Thus it hAppened that when the Merchants 
of the City "met at Founders’ Hall on September 22, 599, for the. 
purpose of concerting tle necessary measures to establish a* 
direct trade with India, they feli well assured of the patronage 
and active support of their Royal Mistress. They petitioned 
the Queen to stimulate and sanction their efforts by the grant 
of a Charter ; but as delicate negotiations were in progress 
for restoring peace with Spain some delay occurred, and it was 
not till December 84. of the year 1600 that. ilie Royal Charter! 
was signed, incorporating the “ London East, India Company ” 
under the style and title of" The Governor and Company ot 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indies." The 
Charter cohtained “a privilege for fifteen years granted by 
Her Majesty to certain adventurers for the discovery of- the 
trade for the East Indies.” The original Charter thus limited 
the grant to fifteen years, but it i$ opportune to state here 
that in May 1609, James I gave ‘the Company “the monopoly 
of ° tyade and vee Ar th e East, Indies.for efér.' This 


! Only a copy of this Charfer i is iiia, iat preserved at the India office. Bee the 
Introduction by Sir George Birdwood to William Grigg’ & Relics i the Honourable Kast India 
i " M 
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monopoly was not greatly respected by his successors. 
Charles I gave Courten’ s Association a limited Charter in 1035 
and Cromwell conferred a similar privilege on the Confpany | 
of Merchant Adventurers in 1655, but both were absorbed - 
shortly after their fotmation by the London Company. - a 
It has been stated that prior to signing the Charter Queen i 
Elizabeth despatched John Mildenhall on a inission to the 
Court of the Great Mogul requesting him to grant privileges . 
to the Company she was about? to charter but all the evidenoe 
shows. that this statement is without foundation. "i Is true 
that John Mildenhall, who had traded as? a merchant in the 
ngar East, did visit India and is said to itive resided at Agra 
fqr three years, * whefe he was ‘received in audience by the 
Emperor Akbar ; but this was in an egtirely private capacity and 
not as a Royal Envoy.’ When Captain William Hawkins aryl 
„Sir Thotna$ Roe accomplished their* misslons $n the years . 
"1609 ahd 1616 respectively, Elizabeth had given place to 
James I, and Akbar the Great had been succeeded by 
Jehangir. = | 
: Refore this time Indo-European commerce had been: by. 
its very nature monopolistic. * Trade by any of the two,known 
-routes had been arduous; hazardous, and costly. Relatively, 
» the new route was far cheaper, end Mence the trade was 
likely to attract competitors, wht, if they were English 
* subjects, could only, if at all, be excluded by Charter. The 
early voyages were ‘taken on, separate stock, but in 1612 all 
funds were*amalgamated, to be efficially administered by the 
Governor and Committee; while in 1657 the capital was 
treated as a permanent fund, not +o be returned to Spo» 
seribers. — . 2 i 
‘Yet in litfle moye that a gcentury it was led by many 
different bit concafenating cireumstasees jo take upon vitself 
Mw responsibilities and MORE which converted the trading 


tp See pp. 48 to 59 of The - Early Travels in India, edited By William Foster, C; L E, 
Oxford University Press, 1921. Ea | ` 
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Company into a Governing Power. Among those circum- 
stances the two most,important were, first, the. gradual decay 
of the Mogul Empire, which substitftted for a central authóritf 
the rivalries of ambitious chiefs and warlike races that opened 
the way fðr the intrusion of foreigners i». the affairs of the 


- Peninsula. The second circumstance rélated todhe extension 
of Axfglo-French rivalry to a fresh scetie leading to +he 


appearance, of their forces and activities in opposing camps 
in Hindostan. One cause dovetailed with the other. If the 
Certtral government had not been weak and decafing the 
rivalry of the foreigngrs would nof have reacted on the "Affairs 
and fortunes of FBf&idia; if the onto of two greate European 
Powers had ‘hot® extended -to that Eastern, scene the mis- 
fortunes and the fall of the Mogul Empire *might never 
have beqn' more than a domestic incident, An examination 
ot the East [rfdiae Company’s Records will reveal hat the 
Court in London long set*its face against political adventures," 
and the practice of interfering in the quarrels and strife of 
the. Country Powers did not come into fashion until half-a- 
century later when the movement began which gradually 
imposed upon the Company administrative. and political 
tasks that completely dwarfed its cofimercial mission. 

The first expedition’ sent out by the "London Company . 
was unde? the command of Captain James Lancaster and 
sailed from Woolwich on Februaty 13, in the year 1601. 
Its destination, however, was not India, but the Spice Islands, 
and more ‘particularly Sumatra. The voyage was successful 
and resultedsin the founding of. the first Eng?ish Factory at 
Bantam in the Island’ of Java. The second expedition, léd 
by Captain Henry Middleton in *1604, also sailed for and 
reached Bantam, where i consolidated theeposition; and it 
wa not until the third véyage ‘in, 1606- 9 that 4ndia was 
brought within the rante of the Company’ S, operations, 
Captain Hawkins, who'cemmanded the ship Hector, proceeded 


„on February 1, 1009, to the Court of Jehangir at Agra, dnd 
. 6 001 © : 
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was permitted to reside there in high favour for some inte, 
It was not until the teüth voyage, led by Captair Thomas 
Best in 1612, that thè Company obtained the right. to 
establish a factory at Surat, and this result was mainly due to 
prowess displayed i im defeating a larger Portuguese squadron. 
Altogether . tavelve separate voyages were made between the 
years 1600 and 1612, and profits up to 182 per cent. were said 
to have been received from the disposal of the cargoes. | 
Several other factories, besides Bantam and Surat, were 
established, 4nd marked progress was made in cofeolidating . 
the Company's position after the sugcessful embassy of 
Sir Thomas "Roe, on the part.. of Jamés I, to the Mogul 
Emperor Jehangir in 1615.. Trade was alse uifdertaken With 
Persia*ind dapan—the former country affording a market 
for English goods and Indian spices. As time Went on, the 
op iri séeadily extended its operations? sometimes nid 
*ing with rebuff, sometimes with encouragement, placing 
factories at strategic points of the Coast, until the entire 
sea-board of Asia, from Persia, round the Coast of. the 
Peninsula, was dotted with Betten each a centre of. its 
trade. è 
By the middle of tite seventeenth century, the Company 
. was operating im tour main sphéres where their factories - 
were roughly controlled by the authority. of thé principal : 
* stations (or Capital. " factories) within these spheres, namely, 
Surat, on. the Western Coast, " Madras, om the East, and 
Hooghly in - Bengal. Madras" Was the centre of a highly 
important eae yet it, like the others, suffered- considerably 
ffom the “war, tyranny, and the "malignity of rivals” that 
“had almost overwhelmed ¢he British trade in other parts .of 
India. The English. aliafiee with France in the*reign of 
Charles I$ led to Dutch attacks oh factories «of both Ereheh - 
and eEngligh Companies, only ceasing «temporarily with‘ a 
cessation of hostilities in Europe.e Hooghly was founded 
in 4642, and fu to its jemutensee from: the scenes of the 
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more or less continuous warfare that marked T Mogul 
conquests and* the nature" of its. commodities, i.e., saltpetre 
and silk, which were highly esteemef in England, it caused. 
the Company less trouble than any other of its stations ;. but 
in 1686, after being harassed by the exactions of the: Mogul ` 
Governor, the factors withdrew to Chuttanuttee, the futüre 


- Caleutia, where they shortly afterwards “erected the Fort 
named after William IIT. 


d 


In 1668 the Company was ned helped by ilia acqui- 


, Sition of fe Island of Bombay, part of the dowry ‘of -the 


Portuguese wife of (Charles I]. . Sovereign privileges were 
attached to the grant; and by its possession thé prestige of 
the "English Was’ greatly erhanced. 4s valge as a centre: of 
authority and trade was not long in being ,recdgnisef. In 
1681' Bengal was 'separated from Madras, and * an agent atid 
Governor appgihted to euperintend the affairs of the Bay - 
of Bengal.” In 1688 "M&Bdras was constituted a Presklency. 
There were then three enone Presidencies, sagas 


" Madras and Bengal. 


It will not be out of place to take a glance at the condi- ) 
tion of | India herself during the. period when Aurangzeb 
began a fresh era "of conquest.. He desired to extend his 
sovereignty over the, southern kingdoms of the. Periinsula. 
He achieved, by force or by treachery, for he was not séru- 
pulous in his methods, many sitecessés, and -in form. at least 
the consummation of his wishes, for his" "Viceroys ruled in 
the Deccan ‘and. the Carnatic, But his triumph. was i less . 
considerable «nd certain than he imagined, fot- he had alien- 
ated,Hindu sentiment where Akbar had: conciliated ‘if, and 
he thus raised, up formidable futture *rivals to the power of 
his succefsors. E e ° 

These were the Malis atts, who inhabited Khartdesh and 
“Malwa, holding a strong natural fontis in the Vindhya*and 
Satpura hills. “About tHedime that Aurangzeb began-his offen- . 
sive movement towards the South these people had found a great: 


aQ . 
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leader in the person of Sivaji, a master in the art of irregular | 
warfare. His followers were all tnounted on éxcellent horses, 


"and their raids were dhrried on with more or less impunity 


from Guzerat to Tanjore, as they eluded the heavily-equipped 


and. slow-moving armies of the’ Emperor. In 1661 Sivaji 


attacked and plundered the rich city of Surat, but his attempt 
to capture the English factory was repulsed by Sir*George | 
Oxenden, who, as a modern writer on Surat has asserted, * like 
Pope Leo'at Rome Before Attila in the story, saved the city 
by their bold front." His courage waszewarded as “ Awrangzebe , 
grantel to the English a perpetual exqmption from a portion | 
of the custoris exacted from the traders bE other nations at 
Surat.” ! e 5 EE. s 

In 1666 Sivaji was induced to proceed to Delhi to pay. 


.-homage to the Emperor, but after bis arrival there he* con- 


* 
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ceived dowbfs of his personal safety «nd "fed. He then 
resumed his former life, harassPng: the Moguls where he 
could and plundering in all directions In 1670 some of his 
forces made a fresh attempt on the Surat Factory, but were 


"again repulsed. The power and reputation of Shivaji conti- 


nued to increase and in 1674. he assumed the title of Raja 
and the insignia of royalty at Raigarh. After his death in . 
1680 his:son and successor. Sambhuji was eaptured by Aurang- 
zebe and put to death. But the Emperor spared ‘his infant 
son Sahu, who was ; released some years afterwards and res- 
tored to his authority as the national leader of the Maharattas. 
Sahu ruled at Satara. during forty years. It Will thus be 
seen that however hollow his success may have been in 
feality Aurangzeb was apparently atthe zenith of his power 
when Sir William Norris reached his Court. 

- It will have been observed that the path of the Compari 
was not an easy one. Portugue e risghy was not formidable, 


` Bee Vol. I, pp. 188-99 of A History of the A by uude Grant P London, 
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but the Dutch aaa stubborn foes. The English tried in 
vain to’ establish ¢hemselves on. the Spice Islands—the 
massacre of their peoplé at Amboyna forced them to realizo 
their limitations, and to: conclude that the most hopeful „field 
was in India. The Dutch were keep^eampetitors in this 
quarter, and enjoyed a superiority in ships which they turned 
to account by capturing or sinking many of the Com paniy’ 8 
best vessels? The Dutch had no scruples i in their proceedings, 
which culminated in the treacherous” massacre; of Amboyna 
in March] 623. Later, the Dutch intrigued with the “Princes 
on the Malabar Coasf, and their'attaeks and cruelties gave 
Crop well a handle for declaring war en Holl&nd. The 
Protector succeeded in effecting an honéurabl peace in 1654, 
but after the Restoration ʻa fresh war broke "out between 
England and Holland. One of the incidents of, the struggle 
was an attempt by the Duteh to capture Bombaf, Which is 
described by Alexander Hamilton as follows : | 
“In the year 1673 the Dutch East India. Company 
having an eye on Bombay, sent a Squadron of ships, with a, 
little Army, to try if they could take it in amongst their other’ 
conquests of India, but, on their landing, met ‘with so warm _ 
a reception, that they were,glad to get off, with the loss of - 
200 or 800 of their hen, and so left the English to the quiet 
possession “of i.” AI the differences bebween the Dutch and 
the English were settled by ethe Treaty, of Westminster in © 
« 1674, and the Dujeh have retained their undisputed command 
of Java and other Islands of &he Archipelago down to the 
present day. ` 
* A striking proof of the feelings of resentment raised in Án 
England by the arbitrary proceedings ofthe Dutch,’ of which | 
the massacre of Amboyaa haq been,the most tragic incident, 
Os s funtished by Dryden' » Amboyna a Tragedy. The “Prologue, 


i See Voll, 5. 187, of A New AXocount of the Baek Indies, 2 by Captain alexquder 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1727.  . FE 
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from which the following lines are taken, expresses the strong 
Ropyiar feeling of the day : TN e . 


“The doteage of some Englishmen is such 

To fawn on those who ruine them ; the Dutche 

They “shall have all rather than make a War 

With ghose who of the same Religion are. 

The Streights, the Guiney Trade, the Herrings too, 

` Nay; to keep friendship they shall pickle yoa : 

_ Some are reSolved net to find out the cheat, | 

E "But cuckold like, loves him who does the Feats *; 
What injuries soe’r upon us fall.» | 
+ Yet still the same Religion answtys all : 
Religión wheedled you tp civil War, èe œ . 


k P _ Drew English Blood, and Dutehmens now would spare. 


. At home the wavering conduct ôf the Cfown added te the 
difficultigs qf the Company. In 1635 Charles d. fn need tf 
«money gold, as previously stated, a lacense for Baden in the East 
to Courten's Association, restricting its operations, however, to 
such parts as were not already occupied by the original Com- 
pany. , Increase of business attracted “ Interlopers,” who were 
followed almost as .a natural , consequence by the advent‘ of 
Pirates. The principles oé free trade began to be thought 
_ out and examined? *Indeéd, during ‘part of, thé» Interregnüm 
* in England; trade was thrown open to all, but in 1657, after 
. à long discussion in the Cemmitiee of Trade, the Company 
was re-established on dts old permanent basis, while Charles IT 


" e . * 
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l Dryden also wrote “ Aurangzeb ” an heroic poem which was first printed and acted 
at the Royal Theatre in 1676. It was dedicated to the Karl of Mulgrave, who brought. itto 
' the notice of the King, whereupon Charles II expressed the opinion that if was theebest 
of all his tragedies, a view in whicg jhe guthor concurred. As regards the characters Dr. 
Johnson said that “ the BoecreE are impgrial ; but the-dialf$gue is “often dogestic, und 
therefofe susceptible Of sentimgnts accommodated togfamilinr incidents.” * Professor 
.Saintsbury éonsédered that Dryden must have Msg pi information from Bernjer® Mr. 
Edmund Gosse in his Histórf of Eighteenth Century Isgrature, Styled the Sreat Mogul as an 
^ * Indian potentate) the Sultan Auranggeb,", It may be noted that the title of “Sultan” 
not applicable to Aurangzeb and bold as " may applar to criticise Mr. Gosse, I must 
observ&that Padshah is the just equivalent for the style df E. Dr. saad S 
comments appear to us more apposite than those of eur modern critics. 
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in 1661 granted a new Charter and the patronage of the Court 
was bestowed. This, however, only aroused further jealousy 
and eriticism. Other Charters were granted in 1676 and 168%, 
The latter was important because it empowered the Company. 
to seize the ships and goods of all ‘unlicénsed traders within 
their limits ; to erect forts, appoint governors, måke peace and 
war and use martial law, the crown interposing if necessafy ; 
courts of judicature were to be established abroad. | 

Its monopoly was not madesthe only. ground for attacks 
on fhe Cémpany. It was accused cf draining the country of 
bullion—there _ being fo great demand for English goods— 
and, of absorbing efpital sorely: needed for home’ “development. 
Its trade, it was represented,’ was of litite valee- to the English 
manufacturing classes. The long and dangerou voyages to 
the Fasf, <moreover, employed ships and men who were thereby 
prevented from answerifig toa call in an emergerfoy $ besides. 
which there was great loss of life and material. E. 

In these critical times the Company's policy was largely 
guided by its Chairman, Sir Josiah Child, who was a forerunner 
of those who believed that the growth of the Company *weuld 
depend mainly on its political action. His chief achievement 
was to supersede in 1686 Surat as the head station in favour 
of Bombay, which Ie described as ** the Key of India.” By. 
this step “he hoped to shake off the arbitrary control of the 
Mogul Governors of Surat, and to concentrate thé power . and * 
efforts of the Corhpany in the Island of: Bombay, which was a. 
sovereign possession, independent of the authority of the 
Mogul Empèror and his Governors. At that time another 
‘beaver of the name, Sire John Child, but not related! to the 
Chairman of the Company, was Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
and to give more signifjcance to the change his title was raised: 
. 10 fast of “ Genefal ps Director in Ghief of all the Company’s 
1 Several writers falta iuh and Sir George Birdwood hav& attested" the fact a 
that the two Childs were brothe® ; but Ray and Mrs. Oliver Strachey in their book 
' “ Keigwin’s Rebellion " have proved for the first time that there was no relationship bgtween 


*ihem. See pp. 162-3. $ 
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Factories in India.” He mismanaged the administration of 
Bombay and this led to Keigwi in’s rebellion in 1633. Speaking l 
tenerally he was not Son of his position, and his irfeapa- 
city, as an administrator had become notorious before his 
death in 1689. Si* John Gayer was then sent out from 
England to *put in practice Sir Josiah Child’s axiom that the 
hefght of wisdom lay in “the balancing of power,” that i is to 
say, on consistent and persistent shifting from one*side to ‘the 

-other as the interest of the moment prompted, which m been - 
a marked feature ever since in ,Engiish policy, n st only i in 
Asia but in Europe. a * 

. In 1889, the year of the Revolution id "England, when the 
Company lost the Court patronage they had hitherto enjoyed, 
they “determined to consolidate their positign in India on a 
basis of territorial sovereignty in order to acquire the politicg 
status of*an* independent power in their dealings with the 

" Moguls*and the Maharattas, and to this end passed the famous 
resolution for,the guidance of local Governments in India.” 
The text runs as follows: “The increase of our revenue is the 
subject of our care, as much as ‘our trade; "tis that must make - 
us a nation in India; withoutethat we are but a great gumber _ 
of interlopers, unifed by fiis Majesty’s royal Charter, tit only 
. to trade where nobody of power thinks “it their interest. to 
prevent us; and upgn this account it*is that the wise Dutch, 
* in all their general advices that we have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concerning their government, their civil and mi litary 
policy, warfare, and' the increase of their revenue, for one 
paragraph they ‘write concerning trade. And ‘tie last, viz., 
revenue, is the soul and life of all the west.” ca 

In England, a tefipofary alliance ky the.Company was 
made with the**'Intqjlopeps" hut there was no real union. 

. The Whig$ wished to ovexthrow the Autocracy of Sir Jostih 

$ Child? the * Interlopers ", to obtain freedom to take pärt in a 
trade which had been built up at suci? tremendous: cost, and 

whose intricacies they eould not pem T'he accession of . 


> * 
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William IIT brought new anxiety to the Company, who natu- 
rally swpposed his favour ewould *be given to the Dutch East : 
India Company. ' However, owing te his financial ` “necessities, 
the new King showed favour to the London Company, a and for 
the time sthey were able to retain their authority for débling 
with the “ Interlopers," to whom they showed little mercy. 

.. "Phe question between free traders, “ Interlopers, > andthe 
London. East India Company had by now become a public one. 
Already the `“ In terlopers" had roused a popular clamour 
against adegal decision given in favour of the Company. The - 
House of Commons debated the matter and decided against 
the Company,” ands since that time monopolies kave been con- ` 
sidéred illegał, opposition to. the Company" was revived when 
the latter ‘wopenied in 1694 for a renewal of its Chartér. 
Maéuulay With his usual vividness describes the exact situation 
prevailing at, this great jurning point in the condugt of English 
trade with India: “The eontest between the two Eagt Indiae 
Companies was, during the autumn of 1698, fiercer thau ever. 


` . The House of Commons, finding the Old Company obstinately 


averse to all compromise, had, a little before the close of tho 
late session, requested the king to give the three years’ Warning 
prescribed by the ‘Charter before dissolving the Company].” 
Child and his fellows now began to be seriotisly alarmed. They. 
expectedeevery day to regeive the dreaded notice. ' Nay, they 
were not sure that their exclusive ptivilegé might not be tdken. 
away without any notice at all: for they found that they had, 
by inadvertently omitting to pay, at the precise time fixed by 
law, the tax lately imposed on their stock, forfeited their 
Charter; and though it would, in ordinary circumstances, h&ve 
been thought cruel in the government to take advantage of . 
such a*slip, the public was not hfclined to allaw the Old Com- 
pafy, anything «more ipai the ‘strict letter of the covenant. 
All was lost if the Charter were not renewed befoge the , 
meeting of Parliament. e There dan Be little doubt that the pro- 
ceedings of the Cor poration were still.really directed by Qhild, 


+ 
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But he had, it should seem, perceived that his unpopularity had | 
injuriously affected the intefests which were under his care, 
amd therefore did not obérude himself on the publie ngtice. 
His place was ostensibly filled by his near kinsman Sir 
Thonfas Cook; one of the greatest merchants of Lomdon, and 
Member of Parliament'for the borough of Colchester.) 

.At this time*the Company's resources were already 
severely strained by a responsibility incurred through the 
piratical action of certaiw English corsairs in the Indian Ocean. 


"Two Moslem pilgrim boats had been plundered, and®.a vessel 


captured. The Mogul Emperor used pregsure to insist on the 
Company'g agreement to convoy all evesséls containing 
pifgrims to Mecca." For a time the arrangement succeeded, 
but soan the. Company proved unequal to their-task, through 
Joss or treachery of their owm cónvoys. * At ne time’ the 
pirates were,organised by “a notorioug Captait | Kidd, ^» who 
evas able to blockade both coastseof the Peninsula and who 
drew stores from New York and had a port in Madagascar. 

^ This was the period to which Bruce thus refers, in his. . 
Annals of the East India Company: “If the relaxed ‘state 
of thé Mogul Government „had been one source of the 
Company’s embarrassment, at the seats of their trade'in the 


. West of India, the*ifereasing numbér of the ‘pirates was à 


"more alarniing evil; formerly a distinction could be made — 
-between the pirates And the Interlopers; but, in the last year, 
they could scarcely be distinguished ; _in this season, their 
characters became the same; both had plunder, only, for their 
object, and both anade prizes of whatever ships were unable '. 


3)? 


to resist them......” Sir John Gayer Was even more emphatic 


_ in pointing out the evil gansequences that must follow: to the ` 


Company's tradg and reputation from the excesses *of the 
pirates. He wrote to'the "Direcfors; "« Tf there be not cde 


, taken, to A ' pirates in India, audé to empower your 


2 * 
X See Vol Y, pp. 2377 of Macaulay's History of. England, edited by Professor C, F. 


Firth, fgacmillan & Co, Ltd., London, 1914, 
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servants there to punish them according to their deserts. 
without*fear of being traduced for*what they have done when 
they return to their native country,eit’s probable their threafs. 
will be all cut in a little time by malefactors, and the natives 
of the conntry in revenge for their freqyent losses, Las well as- 
your Honour's trade in India wholly lost." ° ] 

lr 1695 an enquiry had been held*by Parliament d 
the aecusatipn of eorruption brought against the Company. 
It was found that over £100,000 had been expended in secret 
service, te recipients being among other high public officials, 
the Duke of Leeds, better known as the Earl of Banby. 
Meanwhile opposition to the" Company. in England was 
accumulating? Pp 1696 “the silk-weavers of Tondon wefe 
extremely. outrageous and. tumultuous, on pretence f tHe 
great quantities of silks,"calicoes, and other Indian manufac- 
tures, imported? by the East India Company, and *worn, by all 
sorts of people. They eves carried their violence so far as toe 
attempt seizing the treasure at the East India House, and ne 
almost succeeded in it, but were in the end reduced to order." 
To méet popular clamour, the Company engaged a Dr. 
Davenant to write a pamphlet on their trade, to whiclf their 
opponents replied through J ohn Pollexfen in his brochure 
nt -— and ' Eagt India' Inconsistent® in their Manu- 


factures." : a 
Matters came i5 a head. in °1698.°.In this year the | 


Government advertised its need for an immediate loan “of 
£2,000,000. ° The Old Company's $ capital was now reduced to* 
about £754,000. In return for confirmation of, their exclusive 
rights they offered £7,000,000 to the Government at 4 per 
cent., ab the same time inviting sulscriptions for the rest of 
the sum® They weré, however, owtbid by the recent]y formed 
assdtigtion undex Mr. "Shepherd, ‘which enjcyed the favour ` 
"of Mr. Montague, *, Chancellor of hdd Exchequer, This 


1 See Vol. I app: 693. ia of the Anais of MSN 
. 91 i: 
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association offered a loan of £2,000,000 at 8 per cent., also in 
return for exclusive rights*of Indian trade, and gained the 
_d@ay. As they receivedemuch of . their support from, Free 
Traders, it was provided that subscribers might trade indivi. 
dually, but that 08 application to the King, the Company - 

- might be formed on a joint-stock basis. As this was done 
within two months, it was probably the original intemtion of 
the promoters. 

The Old Company at a General Court of yT m m 
held or the 18th January, 1698: 99, expressed their Willingness 
to join in a coalition with „the subseribgrs to the Two Millions 
on reasogable terms and. left it to the Qrand Committee of. 
fifty-two to ad vise. on this matter. Ata farther meeting on 
^ February 7, «it was resolved that T of the Old Company should 
be empowered to treat with 7 ofthe New Comparty, and “their 
first meeting took place at the Skipners* Hail on March 72. 

* Protragted negotiations concerning the settlement of stock 
between the two Companies appear to have continued from 
“March 30 to December 22, 1699. At the meeting of the 
Grand Committee of the Old Company on July 20, a letter 
was read from, Whitehall, dated July 18, stating that ‘the 
Lords Justices desired to*know what was taking place between 
the two Companies. The answer “sent yas ‘that they were 

° ‘meeting the Committee of the New Company. At the last ~ 

. méeting heid on "Decentber 32, 1699, members of. both 
Companies met at the Skinners’ "Hall, and after, some discus- 
* sion, no minutes were taken, and the matter left. undecided, 
each Company - expecting concessions from the other and 
therefore “ both'sides forbore any further discourses.” ! 

Meanwhile the London Company issued instructions to 
Sir John Gayey, Governor of ‘Bombay, to" urge their Servants 
fo increase their stock, to disrdgarg | the irisinuations of their 
rivals and to héware ‘of their ° activities, Later further?" 

"M €." 


» Sde Rawl MS. A. 302, Bodleian. ` B oW 4 . i 
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instructions. were sent to the effect that the fortifications 
being ndw equal t to the défence of property, shipping and 
stockscould be “increased in proportitn to the difficulties they 
had to surmount.”! Those pleadings, though they failed in 
their imnfediate object, had the effec of stimulating the 
action of the New or English East . India Company, which in 
the first place proposed a compromise. This, Company had 
already determined to emulate the earlier action of its rivals 
and send an Am bassador, Sir WilliameNor ris, to the Court of 
the Great. Mogul. e ; : 

Surat at that time was one of. the chief: places of'trade 
in India. Its unrivdlled situation on the river T&ptieafforded 
great facilities*for shipping and commence. åA strong castle 
protected by large cannon and surrounded by a ntoat, having 
only" one qutt ance through a farge pair of stone gates, joined 
together with *bai$ of dron, made it almost “impregnable 
and added to the advantage of its stronghold. The Mogul's 
_ mint was there to which all the foreign gold and silver were 


brought to be coined for the business transactions of the 


. merchants. Trade was carried on with the adjacent countries 


and the best products of the Empire, such as diamonds, rich 
velvets, silks, cottons and. other valuable things were brought 
down to Surat for ‘disposal.’ The Governors of ‘Surat castle 


were appofnted by the Mogul Emperor, under very strict 


conditions, for during their tirfe of office lasting three yeats, 


they were never allowed. to leave thé castle. Also the . 


Governors of the ‘city, who managed all the civjl affairs, 
though not virtually prisoners like the castle governors, seem 
to have rarely left their posts. These severe restrictions, seem t 
show how uncertain the conditions of life were in those days.” 
At the moment’ when the * New , Company appeared 
on tfie,scene the represoptativ of ‘the ‘Old _ Company were 


"e "M 
1 See Vol. III, pp. 254-6 of Brace’s Analy: " j 
* See A Vogage to Surat, in the year, 1689, by J. Ovingtdn, London, 1696; and 
also, A Compendious History of the Indian Wars, by Clement Downing. e 
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' beset with many difficulties at Surat, which, despite the 
transfer of the Presidency to Bombay, remained? the principal 
centre of foreign trade in* Western India, The local Gpver- 
nor, by order of'the Emperor, whose ire was raised by the 
capture of severalof&his ships by the pirates, presented ‘an 
ultimatum te the "English Faetory requiring -not merely 
compensation for the losses, but a guarantee to clear the 
seas of pirates and to provide a sufficient conyoy for the 


pilgrim ‘ships. The Factory was just as anxious as the 
Emperér to déstroy the pirates, but dt had not the means 


at its disposal, and the only course remained open was to. 
f temporiseand gain time. But the Emferors orders: were. 


imperative, and the English were either to give the guaràn- 
tees demanded, or to be expelled. An armed force was sent 
to blockade, and if necessary to attack the "Baglish, Factory, 
and all the persons connected with the F&ctofy’s operations 
*in the eity were arrested, publicly *whipped and imprisoned. 
The Dutch Factory, threatened at the same time. as the 
‘English, made a prompt surrender to the Governor’s de- 


wads ; ; and although Sir John Gayer came up from Bombay . 


in an armed Ship to forbid any yielding the Fresident 
Annesley, with the unanimous assent of his colleagues, agreed 
, to the Governor's" demands. They only yielded when the 


Factory was surrounded by the.exeited soldiery tifreatening^ 


- thém with deat and hoping for plunder. This was “the 
dark moment" in the fortunes of. Surat, and togcomplete the 
ignominy of the situation it was at that very juncture that 
the news arrived that the Old Company had been deposed in 
févour of an entirely new body which’had just been eregted 


-under Royal favour. e. e 

. > e. * "^ | 
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1 This articfe will form one of the chapters of the w riter's for thcoming book on “ The 

DUIUMMSY of Sir William Norris to Auran gzeb." Am. amendment which this article may 


requime will be inserted in the publication referred to above.—H. D. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INTOLERANCE-IN PORTUGAL 


“Within two generations after the passing of the Segara- 
tion Law, Uatholic religion will have _ pen . annihilated in 
. Portugal,” ? were the words of the Portuguese Republican 
Minister, who drafted the Separation bra Church and 
State. These utterances need no comment. They recall, 
of course, the inordinate vanity of the medisval knight- 
errant, whose intolerance fevered the blood of the nation and 
exhausted her spirits? ec i 

, It would, perlas, be ridioulot us to represent tite condi- 
tions of the times when Portugal was ready eto enforce reli- 
gious belief by the rack and the state, to be repSated * in the 
tsrentieth, pentury, But bétween the present situation and 
that of the fiéteenth century there exists, as it seoms%o us, an 
analogy, the points of résemblance of which we ntust not" 
exaggerate, but which nevertheless, it may be pseful to cop.-, 
sider. In former times, falsehoods that the Jews insulted 
the Host and murdered Christian children, were greedi— 
swallowed by the populace. Norumour was too absurd for 
the easy credulity of the people. King Affonso V had ap- 
pointed a Jew to’ be his minister of finance. Jewish physi- , 
cians had prescribed for Kings John L and John II. The 
mathematician and astrologeg whom King ` Manuel I nint 
` sulted before resuming the maritime exploration was a Jew. 
‘But the fopulacé. always eomplainéd of the &reachery of 
Jews. Hente the intolerant edicts ordering the Jews 0 
. leave the country and avery conveyance cunningly withdrawn 
from them. Hence the savage massacres of Lisbon, when 
thousafids of Jews werze dragged upon, scaffokls and hanged 
or ‘hacked to pietes. bx sth fanatigal mob. Their women 
were violated and sitbjectéd to every outrage and jheir homes 
made desolate. Every eJewish child under fourteen, was 
ordered to be taken away from its parents and — up as 
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a Christian! “However that was done,” wrote Osorio, the 
: Bishop of Silves, in his chrohicle ofthe reign of King Manuel, 
‘neither in accordahce swith law nor with religion. How 
indeed, would you compel rebellious hearts in no wise bound . 
by having accepted ayreligion, to believe those things which 
they despise and reject with the greatest aversion. Do 
you.take upon yourself to hinder the freedom of the will 
and to impose bonds upon unfettered minds ?, But that 
cannot be done, neither does the most holy spirit of Christ 
" approvesof it.’ But onee the Jews, who were the "packbone 
of commerce, were made to abandon ethe country and go 
> northwards it search of liberty, Porttigal's commercial 
grbatness vanished, and,she lost her wealth *be¢ause she Ye- 
coiled fyom a duty that self-preser vation imposed. - 
History however, repeats itself 7 not in thé events of | 
course, buf ip the psychology of the people. * Like the J ews, 
he J esujts are now looked upon as aecaste os and regarded 
as a body of objectionable kind. “They are," said the late 
“professor Teofilo Braga, the first President of the Portuguesg 
Revolutionary Government, “anomaly in modern civiliza- 
tion," and like convicts, they were sent to the anthropometric 
station to be measured ande photographed for the benefit of 
the Republican prés$ that published ° their sphotographs with . 
“the number assigned to each Jesuit, as the criminal of the 
worst description. * The magnificent College of Campolide 
.is—or rather was two"*weeks: ago—a very large and concrete 
fact," ‘wrote, a distinguished British journalist, ediscussing: ` 
some causes ‘of the Portuguese Revolution, in the Nineteenth 
Century Review (Nov., 1910). * Tt was, the only educational 
and scientific institution in Rortugal worthy of the names. 
It had three hundred boys, some of them “the sons ` of Re- 
publican lpaders. It” turned ott during the fifty yests 
of ils, existence, à' long” list of ° distinguished men. It 
published a ‘scientific magazine callel:the Broteria which 


is fayéurably known to scientists. all over the-world” “Thé 
t | 
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correspondents | who visited Campolide after its destruction, 
saw a strange spectacle, Fhe Republican apostles of progress 
and enlightenment were smashing the valuable microscopes’ and 


‘up-to-date scientific apparatus of the so-called obscurantist i 


priests.” + Judging by the studies and brary. of Campolide, 
the Jesuits,” added the writer, “seemed to haye been trying 
in a hard-headed business-liké way that would do credite to 
Glasgow, to direct the attention of Young Portugal to 
concrete things like Metallurgy, Zoelogy, Botany, Modern 
languages Modern business methods, Engineering, etes" 

An English writgr at the. time of the. Restorafion of 
Charles II, dividedinto three classes those who’ neither love 
nor’trust the Jesuits. “The first and worst gf all,” he wrote, 
“are some Catholics who have such a toothe against the 


Jesuits that they cannot afford them a good word.” “A : 


eund sort?" m observed, “are those whose "watchword is 


‘root and branch,” the king being for them a Papist, the* 


Pope a monster and Jesuits his horns.” ‘The third sort," 


he added, “ are adversaries not out of malice but prevented B 


a prejudicate opinion." To these latter belong the Portuguese 
who stil believe in the Orypjo-Jesuit stealing about the 
country in disguise. The famous* underground passages of 


the Jesuit convénts.at LisDon, illustrated thé lengths to which | 
Portuguese credulity can go. The very description of these 
subterranean passages, which ‘appeared in a Republican daily, e 


was a literal translation taken from a story by Edgar Allen Poe ! 
The Republican decree contained the following article: 
“The law of the absolute regime of Augast 28, 1757 and 
that of September 3, 1729 amplifying and explaining it, under 
which the Jesuits were obliged. &o -quit Portugal and her 
dependeneies immediately remain® in force as the law of, the 
Refuplie." It isepsychologidally inter resting, this revival of the 
laws of the absolute tegime*in a Republican" decree. ; 
The Republican leaders in their’ eagerness to cater for 
the so-called public rds of the moment, were, however, 


* 
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. limited in their action to the success of the day. The (eX: 
pulsion-at-any-price furnished the ‘foreign representatives 
with just grounds for corflemning the parfidious dealings of 
the budding statesmen. “If your law was going to bring 
international complieations, -why did you pass it9?" Wrote 
Machado dos Santos; the naval officer—assassinated since by 
the Republicans*who, to quote Teofilo Braga’s historic 
phrase, “made the Republic and then handed it over as à 
shoemaker hands over a pair gf-shoes to the customer.’ 
The decrbe against the Religious Orders was*also «net 
. with ünflinehing opposition by the varipus foreign coagrega- 
tions scaéteréd over the Portuguese po$sessions in Africa. 
Their rights werg “guaranteed by the Genéral* Acts of “the 
Berlin® Conference of February, 1885, and the Conference of 
Brussels of J aly, 1890. It wa’ per féctly astounding "that, 
Kepublieanepoliticians should have amndeftakén to A 
* for religious orders in Portuguese Oblonies without consulting 
the signatory powers of international treaties whose pros 
sions these legislators ignored. "A 
~. Incensed by the failure of his plans, and stung with 
mortification at being made the laughing stock iu the eyes 
of the nation, Affonso Cofta—that i is the name of the Repub- 
. licgn Minister who drafted the Separatjon Law of Church 
. and State—resumed his despérate trade with renewed activity, 
-and the hatghty “tone cE the’ Separation Law showed too 
plainly, that it was ‘framed throughout, with à feeling. of- 
distrust and jealoasy of the Church. : 

The, „Republic proclaimed the freedom of all religions 
without recognizilg any particular ong, interdicting, however, 
any exterior sign of ¢eligion which .was | placed under super- 
visien of civil aathorities (arte 58) but it claimed the sight ‘to 
dictate te the Church that it $halj } have te apply at lea8t a 
thirde of Church endowments—whi¢h are fhe results of private | 
gifts and not sjate provision and therefore, are as sacred as 
private pr opiy acts of peneieenee and charity (art. 32). 
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Further in fhe name of liber ty that it granted to all (art. 2) 
the Portuguese legislator, éager to limit the Church in its 
power of providing financially for the future, decreed thet 
the Church could not acquire goods by donation or by ‘testa- 
mentary dispositions (art. 28). Again,in the name of the 
same Tiberiy it allowed no minister of eligibn, who isa 
foreigner or a naturalized Portuguese, to take part in any ‘act 
of public worship without due consent from the Republican 
authority fart. 178) a provision which "outraged the Catholic 
feeling, for even anarchists are in Portugal at liberty” to hold 
meetings and listen te any foreign-orator explain his for mula; 
social and chemical The Republic separated itself from the 
Church but by “a singular’ paradox, this very Republic with 
no definite ethical,or religious position at all, Tetainéd the 
right of iniervening in “the working of seminaries, now re- 
duced in number, and* directing the education *of* priests 
(arts. 184-186). It proclaimed that no one could be questioned 
by any authority regarding his religious belief (art. 3) but if, 


threatened with penalties any Portuguese’ who in future being 


graduate of any faculty of theology or canon law qf ee 
Pontifiegl Universities of Rome, should exereise his UPDATE 
in Portugal (art, 177). ; . s Us 

The Republica law-giver every inch a fanatic, and every 
thought a ‘bigot, did not hesitate to eneousage the violation : of 
the law of celibacy. He promised the apostate not only 


a good pension but that he would be preferred by law before 


PU PRI 


enm Pom n D 


any other citizen “for any civil post (art. 151).. Such was the 
bait with whteh the priests were to be lured om to their ruin. 
Thee Portuguese politioian was probably inspired by- the 
example of those who aimed at the 'freation of a National 
Church 1 in Revolutionary France, and, sought to bribe «the 
clergye by promising a esullstantial ameligration "of their 
condition. But the ‘pension scheme which was intended to 
foment reheļlion in Portufgal against ihe Chusch, its hierar chy 


And its institutions brought the whole clergy into a firm 
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phalanx ‘of opposition undgr those very leaders of whom it 
wag intended to deprive them. The Separation Law aroused 
not so much condemnation as pity for the spirit it displayed. 
«Aiming at pointing out the chief defects in the Portuguese 
Separation Law, to«<®y the law of Portugal—we may observe 
—we make no clajm to originality in a field that has Dn 
gone over by the ablest critics. “The Separation Law is,” 
said the Jewish Rabbi Moise Netter inthe Univers Israelite, 
“a crude piece of work “which offends commonsense, decency, 
reason, "and traditi¢. Therefore thè Roman Pontiff very 
rightly declares it to be ‘umacceptabl® to the Portuguese 
Ghurch. "It is the work of a narrow-minded obstipate 
sectarian and shéws añ incredible lack of political foresight, 
It must provokes protest not only from the Catholic Church 
but from all impartial men who are desirous gi safeguar ding 
, the imper8criptible rights of cou8cience.’ ‘fhe common 
conscience and the common interests of humanity—we may 
exld-—are too strong to tolerate so immoral a paradox. | 
“Tt is worth recording that during the French Revolution,” 
“Wreteethe distinguished French Jesuit Rev. Camille Torrénd 
in the Dublin ‘Review (Janutbry, 1914) *' under cireurgstances 
slightly more critical, five French Bishops out.of about eighty- 
five, acted against their conscience, at “the bidding of the 
tyrants, while in, Portugal, there hds not been a single case 
of weakness: among thirteen prelates. It might perhaps, ` be 
argued that their courage was not so very cgnspicnous at the 
very beginning of the persecution. The Bishops have beén 
ageused of timidit ty in delaying their, protest for “so long and 
because they did not all maintain it afterwards with the s&me 
courage that did Monsignor Barroso, the Bishop of Oporto. 
Be ‘that as it* may, éheir, ‘final, conduct deserves all Jour 
admiration.” The Poriuguese "Bishops, indeed, refufed to, 
bend or deny their conyjictigns at the bidding of the fourth- 
rate tyrant’ who a the 8mnipotence ef the new 


Law, i 
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“ Antonio, Barroso, you, area man. You are a Portuguese; 
and the ‘Republic weuld be proud if you were a republican ^ 
(Oxférd and Cambridge Review, Jul y, 1911) were the words 
of Affonso Costa—a noble sentiment, indeed, but failing 
with no particular grace from the lip$*of the Republican 
Minister who summoned the aged Bishgp to Lisbon and 
suspended him from the exercise of his episcopal functions. 
The Bishop* made his entry into Lisbon amid the jeers and 
shouts of fhe infuriated mob that ‘either from intolerance or 
abject superstition, saw in the humiliation of a Bighop ü 
saerifice most acceptable to the woddess of Liberty. 

e The late Dom Antonio Barroso, the Bishop of Porto, whe 
was formerly Bishop of Mylapore, with" juristliction over the 
Portuguese Missions in Bengal, was a man ofe austere morals 
aad a most inflexible will. No noise of musketry would 
. upset this Bishop who was once a missionary in tfie "wilds of , 
Africa. 

Affonso Costa before he fled from the scene and took refüge. 
in Paris, highly extolled the merits of his Separation Law which 
he believed to be intangivel, untouchable. He has long oeaSOm 
to be the Republicag Minister of' Jugtice. His ambition was 
to bring about the realisation of his:predietion that “ within 
two generations aftér the passing of the Separation Law, 
Catholie religion will have been apnihitaéed in, Portugal" — 
His efforts, however, came to’ ‘nothing. In that dies a lesson. 
It is interesting in this connection, to note that one of his 
many stiocessor s, the Ministere of Justice in 1917* 18, inter- 
viewed, not long ago, by a Lisbon daily, said : — To- -day the 
atmésphere of respect which the Catholic leaders have been 
able to create around éhemselves and the proofs of patriotism 
which they have giver us in fortune and misfortune, confer 
eupon ofr Catholic citizen’ findeniable rights. The Republicans 
who are in power, would act ver y shahbily, indeed, df they’ did 
not count them as a greaf element of order?’ Wise words 
these last. 9 . 

. i 
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“It is our duty to create chrigtendoms in the East," said 

very recently, a. He publican Colonial Governor, formerly a 

artisan of Affonso Costa’ addressing a gathering at one ef the 

l episcopal seminaries where Indian candidates are trained for 
une priesthood. There is indeed, something ironicad in this. 


V. DE BRAGANCA CUNHA 
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The night of earth has come from voyaging far, 
— ' "And brings a dreamdand netted in its toils, $ 
Where every *wish rules sovertign of,a star, 
. " And Wonder digs a sky to keep her spoils. e 
* The night ha$ come*o help the earth forlorn, 
And brings a heaven tangled in its folds, 
Where dreams fulfilled forerun the dredms unborn, 
| And humblest joy eternal title holds. 
e Will it be so with death—the night of life ? 
And will:she bring a newer brighter store 
Of happy, dreams fulfilled in fruitful strife ; è 
And far- -spread Wings’ of soyl, with deeper lore è 
_ Than falls fo earth? sweep up £o hegven’s feet ° 
” Where deathless life with deathless love doth meet ? 
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HOMICIDE AND-ITS PUNISHMENT IN *. 
MEDIEVAL TIMES | 


Students of Epigraphy will, no doufDb, be familiar with 
the inscriptions found in many parts of South India, which 
give us an insight into a phase of eriminal adnfinistration as it 
was practiséd in the medieval days, in respect of some cases 
that camq up for adjudication Before the village elders and * 
parochial assemblies, "wherein owing fo pure accident or 
culpable negligence, injury was caused to . Gertain parties a» 
which culminated in some instances to sucha serious dénoue- 
ment as ‘ homicide not amounting to murdef." A few lithic 
recqrds have mentioned the following incidents : ° 
e |. Obt hunging,»a man of -indifferent marksmanship mortally hit 
his comrade with the arrow which he had aimed at a deer ; and 1n expiation, . 
of his unpremeditated erime, he wad pe el to present 32 cows td a temple : 
for burning a Jamp (A.D. 12th cent.). : ~ 

9. In á friendly fencing bout, a clever but tnfortunate thrust killed 
one of the participants ; and the offender had to provide for thé di ced 
a lamp in the local temple (A.D. 1126), 

3. "An irate husbénd (unusually provoked or probably the worse for 
drink) pushed bis wife down antl the poor” womafi flied ; her penitent lord - 
worked off his brutality. by burning a lamp ina mE foi the peace of* 
her soul (A.D. 12th cent.). : is "m : 

4. A cholerie mother threw æ stick at her daughter *but this boome- 
rang of punishment {missing the refractory girl bit another child who was 
standing near: The latter died as aeresult of the injury received, and the 
husband of the woman had to present 32 cows to the tefnple for the ment 
of the deceased child (12th eght.) | 

In all these instances, it may be noted that the expiation 
or pra mfaschitta for the untoward happenings took the form of- 
a penitent donation to dhe lêcal temple, and that the aggrieved | 
party or its survivors did not come in for any share ie the 
amount of compensatione The entirely unintentional and the 


| Madras Epigrdiphical Reports for 1907, p. 7%. 
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purely accidental nois of the offence and its sequel was of 
course taken into account to temper the severity ‘of the crimi- 
nål law of those days ; but it is unaccountable why the strvi- 
vors of the party did not receive a portion of the levied 
penalty, as would have been reasonable to expect. It is not, 
however, impossible that this aspect of the question was also 
given consideration, and that the records engraved on the 
temple walls concerned themselves only with thb religious 

- portion of the expiatioh, in so far as it augmented the 

temple’s s‘revenues. ° r * o 

Ina few other cases’ also where theró was justification for 
the meting out of a, higher scale of punishment, we notice the 
same misplaced clementy fettering the long arm "of. the law. 
The undermentioned offences did Indeed deserve, their full 
measure of retribution and, aecording to our modewng notions, . 
the authofs thereof ought not to have *been. let of with the 
apparently light sentences of having to provide for the burn- 
ing ¢f lamps in temples. 

1. A merchant hada concubine whom another man attempted 7 
outemee. , The merchant stabbed the latter and perpetrated an eleventh 
century Malabar Hil tragedy ! Buteas he could not be prosecuted (for 
reasons not specified in the i inser iption), he compounded with the relatives 
of the deceased man and had a lamp burnt in the a for the benefit of 
‘his soul (A.D. 1012). e , 

. 9. A village offitial'demand&d some taxes from a woman and put 

her to some ordeal: The poor woman took poison and died, and the over- 

zealous collector of taxes was ordered by the village assembly, to expiate 

his sin in the usual manner (A.D. 10549, 

3. A certain Chédirayan caused the death,of a man by some indis- 
creet act of his ; and the uncle of the murderer made a gift of lands to the 
temple in expiation of his nepRéw’s*crime (A. D. 1170). i 

4.. Two men baat a man who had allowed his buffalo to trespass into 
a field cal cayse damage to the crops, and@thes yietim died. The bgattas 
of the village advised d brace of offenders tb provide for a lamp in the 
temple (A.D. 1190). EE - 


° | Mad, Epig. Repts. for 1909, p. 77 qnd for 1919, p 99. ` 
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Lighting of lamps had perhaps its own moral value for 
both thé parties ; ang in India where the belief in the post 
mortem tribulations of the soul of a * murdered individual’ amd 
in the vendetta of ghostly visitants is deep rooted, it ig but 
natural to“expect.that some.such provisien as that mentioned 
in the records should have been made for the religious part of 
the eXpiatory penalty. In fact, one of such inscriptions 
actually mentions that the Brahmans of the viMage assembly 
met together to decide on the expiation that was to be, pres- , 
eriBed fer a particular offence and settled! that '** in otder that 
the offender,may escape the possible mischief of the revengeful | 
soul of the victim, a lami should be provided for tke merit of^ 
the deceased ‘maf’s soul. So far all right, but should not the 
practical and humane aspect of compensating tht survivors of 
the deceased individual by a Suitable gift of money levied from 
the agcressows"be &lso thought of ? el 

In Travancore also, afew inscriptions have beea found , 
which contain information of an analogous nature. Oneesuch ` 
record? dated in Kollam 878 (A.D. 1702); which has been pub- 
lished in the Travancore Archaeological Series, mentions dba 
as a penalty for the assault committed by a temņple official on cer- 
tain other temple ‘ser vants, the aggressor was forced to pay a 
fine to the temple kreasury. This is as it should be, for the, 
offence "was only one «of assault and, did not involve any 
serious consequences. We, Jiowever, read in thé chronicles of 
the Trivandrum*Temple that offences of man-slaughter were 
leniently déalt with, as in the,instanees already quoted; but 
these cases had this extenuating circumstance that the delin- 
quents were royal persenages on whom retributive punishment 
could not naturally, be inflicted AERCOTBOIME form, but only in 
monetary equivalents, such as. fines nd obher praya&chitta 
donations. In “illustration thereof, these instances may be . 
cited : 24 . : 

* 6 


.o Mad, Epig. Rept. for 1910, p. 85. ` 
+ Trav, Arghl. Series, Vol. V, p. 55. . 9 
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]. The Chéra king Kulasekhara-Chakravartin? (A.D. 1102) met in 
council in the Panaiigava Palace’st Quilon and made a gift of land to the 
Rümésvara temple of that place in expiation of "the ‘sin of having been 
instrumental i in killing some Ariyar (probably Brahmans) connected with the 
temple worship.—Quzlon Record, " 

9. Vira Kéralavarhan—Tiruvadi? (A.D. 1844) paid some land 
compensation to*the survivors of some Brahmans, whose death he had 
caused and another similar donation for having assaulted ceitain temple 
officials.— Temple Chronicles. . 

. 98, Vira Marttandavarnean (A. p. 1882)? atoned for certain atrocities 
he - committed, by the gift of silverpots and fines to the tenfple.— id. 
* 4. eVira Bavivarman (A.D. 1416)? paid gome penalty for. having 
m killed some men in some petty Shuffle. The survivors: were suitably 
l compensated. — bid. o | e s E 


: These penalties were called garvakkattu or amercement 
for high handed conduct, and the delinquent "kings «were forced 
to pay them in order to pacity popular fealing, | ds Voiced bf 
athe assemblies which wielded considerable power. in sacer- 
dotal matters in those days. “One point is, however, note- 
worthy, that ‘we find here mention of the payment of 
compensation to the aggrieved parties, unlike in the 
epigraphs on the other side of the. Ghats which were 
apparently satisfied with the ‘lighting of Jamps in témples. 
That the kings hed allowed themselves to be'fined is itself a 
“significant fact, and it gives us quite a different picture from 
hat we have asair been hypnotised into believing, as the 
lawlessness and despotism of the “Hindu rulers. This is but 
an echo of the ancient jurists’ interpretatioh, thad the ruler, 
who is a servant,of .the people "and receive his revenue of 
ralehabhaga aS a remuneration fore his services, is thus : 
“ logically liable to fines” for wrong-doing. | 

. One more point that-has te.be noticed “in this conwection 
is. that relating to thè interestiyg relfe called the karujgei- 
parihara, which fs peculfarly Travancoregn i in its provenance, 


. e 
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: [bid pp. 44-5. " 
id .* trav, State Manual, Vig. pp. 265.6. 
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On the other Hand: Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar i in an 
interesting “wote on the «samo Subject in the Annual Report 
of the Archeological Department fer 1021 has -repudiated the 
theory of impalement and has suggested that the accom plish- 
ment of aemeritorious deed of self-sacrifice was meant "to be 
commemorated by the sculpture : TM : 


“In other parts of India this class of monumdhts called the Rarwigal- 
parihüram is, not found. As regards the nature of the monument, it may 
be said that the name is fairly suggestive. Since parzhara means ‘ remedy? 
and kar uiwat ‘a stone’ it must have been sicily designed tg ward off* 
impending evils that might ‘have disturbed the péaceful eelebratign of the 
intended object. It may ^ be regardedeas a substitute devised in later timeg, 
for,such sacrifices as had been wont to be offered at the time o? commencing 
a great undertaking like the construction of a templestank, ete; or it may 
be that the figure of the _man represents one who daantlessky risked or 
offered his life for a publie cause, and that for thishe is honoured in the 
“same way as eferoe® that, fell fighting to the last for the sake of their 
country, or ladies that ul sahagamana, It is not possible to thing 
that £arwügal-parihüras are representations of offenders who had been * 
impaled for some delinquency, as is sometimes thought to be; for "h euch 
cases, it is quite unlikely that posterity would honour them. as they 


now do." .— 77 


But the following instances extracted from the ' Temple 
Chronicles of Trivandrum give us some idea as to the. signifi- 
cance of, these hunian effigies set up in front of temples : ° 


l. In Kollam 675 (= =A. D, 1500) for “having cqused the death of 
some men, Srivira Ravi-Ravivarnfan Tiruvadt gave to the temple one silver 


pot and set up ‘onestalpari ‘yaram; 

9: In Kollam 673 (-A.D.e 1498) for TERS assaulted and killed 
twelve men néar the northern gopura of the temple R&vi-Ravivarman, the 
sehior member of Tiruppüppur dynasty, (¢.¢., the ruling king of Travantore), 
was forced to give to the temple as a pemalty dwelve silver. nee and m set 
up fouS£a/pariyüram s; — oe 

* 3. -In Kollam 592° (FAP. lar) R&vi- Ravivarman gave to the 
temple of Sr Padmanabhaperomal, two kaMariyarem for having foreibly 
entered the Karuva- illam, a and misappropriated somie property. (During 


bd e 
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the scuffle it is likely that some casualties had occurred, in expiation of which 


the erection of the effigies appears $o have been necessitated) ; e 


, It is now apparent that the erection of these pariharas fogmed 
part of the expiatory ceremonies connected with the accidental 
or even intentional homicide in which royal personages were 
implicated, apd that’ the human originals of these stone 
effigies had neither distinguished themselves by any acts of 
exceptional self-sacrifice for the public good, nor had they 
been guilty of any heinqus crimes that had necessitated the 
` barbarous, though not uncommon, retribution by implement. 

“We are, however, at a loss to ascertain whom exactly the 


“effigies represent-—the culprit® or the viesim—whether the 


former is portrayed aga penitent.expiating lis sin lying face 
uptvards, or, as is more probable, whether the effigy of the. 
victim who was Cut off ere his naturl end Was putt up in the: 
posture of,degth in front of temples, nq} only with, a view to 


secure pest mortem spiritual welfare efor his departed soul, but 


also tg act as a perpetual reminder to the aggressor of his 
hefnous crime. “As in,the case of the institution of burning 
lamps in the temples on behalf of the murdered man, it is pos- 
sible that in these instances algo the party at fault was required 
to provide for the conduct 8f some worship în the temple for 
the merit of the detéased and this may pogsibly explain the 
“ceremonies, which are said to be conducted before these - 
images on the-eve*of the tetnple's festivals. Suitably to this 
interpretation, we find that the effigy i in fromt of Tirukkadit- 
tanam temple (see illustration) carries a conch fn its left 
hand; and as this par ticular object is the professional 
property of a maran—‘ the conch-blowéy,’ who has to blow en 


it during the éridalt processional rounds of the temple’s daily 


routine of worshjp, the image*may be taken to represefit the 
expiatory effigy which’ an aggressor, yoyal ot otherwise was 
forced to erect in front of the eapi in memory of the temple 
servant, whom he had killéd either by eecident or by design. 
Jt thus appears evident that the village assemblies and 
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other local bodies, which wielded judicial powers within their 
own jurisdictions, did no award punishments commensurate 
with the degree and cireumstances ofthe crimes which they 
adjudicated, that they extended a stereotyped show, of 
clemency éven to cases which called fo» more severe punish- 
ments, that for some unaccountable reasons they left out of 
accourt, in many cases, the practical necéssity of comperfsa- 
ting the injured parties or their survivors Yor damages 
sustained, and that they only provided for the spiritual . 
welfare of'the soul of the murdered individuals by demanding 
that the culprits shall burn lamps and set up effigies for the | 
benefit of their victims. Although this humane legislation — 
compares very favourably with the barbaric severity of the 
penal laws of the so- called * enlightened ’ natigns 6f. the* West, 
which till 50 late as the last century “ punished such trivial 
offenees as the*breiking of a window and stealing of two 
pence worth of paint, with death,’ one vaguely wonders ` 
whether behind the large-hearted humanity that abhowel 
the pi up of human blood and that recognised the wasteful 
folly of ‘a life for a life’ vendetta, and that had, with mre © 
practicality, commuted punishments into remunerative fines, 
a strain of easy- going weakness on the part of the village 
tribunals is xot detectable. But it is nevertheless a ‘historical e 
fact that’ capital punishment, which was much in vogue 
during the reigns of the .Mauryas including, that of the " 
humane Asoka himself gradually fell into desuetude during 
the time of the Gupta Vikramadityas and the Vardhana king 
of Kanouj, as testified to , by the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien 
and. Hiuen Tsang whoe visited India in the fifth and seventh 
centuries A.D., and that fines, large &^d small, were levied 
on the *guilty in proportion to the obtu gravity 
and"punfshability*of ci iod themselves, . 
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. | THE MORAL VALUE OF RELIGION e. 


"The question of a standard for the determination ‘of 
values is always a buzzling one. It would be bold to assume 
that we always apply the same standard for all values. . When 
we speak of jalues,—whether of a thing or à person; or an 
action or an experiegce,—it is not necessarily the -same 
standaxd by*reference to which the value is estimated. 
Even* without confusing price or money value with value 

= in genergl, ie must be admittfd that a gold ring "is not valua- 
Ble according to” the same standard- asa able, or a Work 
of art pr an act of charity. It may be assamed, therefore, 
that in ordinary thinking, different standards are used for 
the estimatjon of values. - e e *7 . 7 
e . Yet ultimately all ideas of value : converge on one central 
ideg viž., usefulness for life. . The word ‘utility’ has a 
familiar ring’ about it, and an unsavoury taste for some 
"ET = panis and ought, therefore, to be avoided.. But after all, 
no ode would really consider a thing. valuable unless it were 
useful for life. Life neee not be understood in its narrow 
sense, as a mere’animal function? In its wider significance, 
* it stands for all that man is and wants- to be. - Mere physical 
. life is not more of it than intellectual and spiritual life. 
The life of the pig is not more of life than that of Socrates. 

Life being. understood 1 fn its fullness, - it wowld be hard 
to deny that nothing is of value which hinders, or: hampers 
life. On the other hand, a thing i$ valuable only if it gon- 

» duces to life. Well-being,has or can Shaws no other meaning 
but life with ifs oxpansivenss ; ; not. negessarily life as it is, 
but life,as it is plus life as git ighds. te be; and ,tlfings 
have saos only sb far ds they conduce’ to this well-being. *- 
Food has its value, becatise ft sustaigs.the animal life, which 
is the basis from whieh progress towards a higher and a. 


* 
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fuller—a mote expansive Life, may be attempted. And the 
philosophy of Plato ig valuable because it conduces towards 
the. realisation of that higher life. ° 

If this general principle is accepted, it will follow 
that, in spite of apparent difference in th standards employed 
for valuation, ultimately there is but ove standard and it 
is the "moral standard. Morality and life are not two ïn- 
commensurable quantities. Morality is not a "square thing 
put into the circle of life, so tha’ the tWo may never coalesce, . 
On ‘the ether hand, properly understood, the two ‘are ab 
bottom the same. Mofality i is the rule of life—the rule accord- — 
ing to which, life should be lived. Itis nof there te thwart ~ 
or to dwarf life, ° but to help it, to ertable i$ to be what it 
tends to be. If life, seeks to adjust, itfelf ahd to 
attain results, morality dóes so no less. If life is a 
contihuous endeavour, *norality is equally so. Wis only a 
distorted vision—a short-Sightedness, which sees a ‘conflict’ . 
between the two. The conflict, if there be any, is not between 
morality and life, but between life vieWed as a whole and 
life in its fragments—between life that is to be and life thats ~ 
is—between the ideal life and the actual life of. the moment. 

To say, therefore, that all value is value for life, is to 
say that all value is*moral value. It may strike one as an e 
extravagant paradox, but*ig nevertheless.true. Between the 
moral and ihe immoral, thene is probably a class of neutral" 
things which are simply non-moral ; to them the judgmert 
of value does not apply. They simply ave; but are neither 
good nor båd. But this sort of division does mot apply to 
values. 'Thexe are no senal values. To say that a thing 
is neither good» nor pad, is only to blean that it has con-- 
ceiyably no direct connection with life;,and thts in its turn, 
i$ equivalent to ‘saying that. it has, no vajue. Brit to say 
that a thing has value but has no moral value—and is, there- 
fore, neither good nor’ bad,—is to suggest that a thing may 
, be ‘both valuable and valueless at the'same time. But this. 
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is impossible. There are, therefore, two alternatives : Tf 
the question is. raised as to the value ef a thing, the "S 
possible meaning is, whether it helps life or hinders*it ; 

the former case, it is good, in the latter, bad. Ifit has no 
direct relation with®.life, it simply has no value. But if it 
has value, i.&., is either good or bad, then it has value for life, 
and its value is moral value. All value, therefore, is 
moral value." : 

. We do not usually “enquire about the value of njoonshine : 

because, ordinarily * at least, it does hot bear on life. But if 

« We ask the value of physical exercise, the only standard that 

may be "employed for estimating this value, is its usefulness 
far life : and this is te moral standard. The moral standard, 
therefore, is fhe only- standard for allvaluation. , - 
So far as man’s life is concerned, jt has eleng been 
recognised that even the smallest function intit, —even the 
* twinklihg of the eye—has a moral value. Even the operation 
of fe digestive organs need not be excluded from the purview 
of moral criticism. Not that the ore rue themselves are to be 
7 “pratsed or blamed; but so far as man’s will is responsible for 
their good working, there,is à morality attaching to it. A 
bad digestion implies a perverted will in the past and the 
* possiblity, in the future of a bad man. S far, therefore, as 
map's own yolitions are concerned, it is not disputed that all 
| "of them, without exception, are amenable to moral criticism. 

. All that is contended here, however, is that, if moral criticism 
is properly understood, it will*be found to subsume all judg- 
ments of value. 

Is aesthetic judgment the same, tHon, as moral judgment ? 
Our contention is that so far As it is a judgment of value, it 
implies that tfe beautiful. is either egood or bad; ‘and, the 
judgment, therefeye, “is «a morat Jjtdgmont’ But there is 
anotier element -in the aesthetic judgment : it also involves 
a recognition of the relation between the beautiful and the: ( 
 eorrésponding feeling in the mind. So far, however, as this . 
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second den, is concerned, the judgment has ony an 
existential import, as when Wve say, * the tree is green’ or ‘ the 
weathac is inclement’ or ‘ the tiger i$ ferocious.’ It is pere 
haps this peculiar combination of elements that distinguighes 
an aesthetic*judgment from a moral judgment as well as from 
a mere existential judgment. ° 

But even if this analysis of the aesthetit judgment be not 
admitted, an enquiry about the moral value,—vwhich is the 
value for life,—-of an aesthetic experience, is-yet permissible. 
We thay yét ask, how does this or -that agsthetió éxperience, 
affect life, whether, that is to say, it is good or bad. ° : 

Al that we are*tontending for here, is that, "even Art is 
subject to moral’ criticism. * All Art is aot equally good. If 
there i is à good art as well as bad, surely that can have but 
one meaning, viz., art like “other phenomena of life is and 
ought to be velned ® accoeding to the moral standard. The 
Greek conception of Kalckagathia (Kadoxaryaba) implies an 
ultimate unity of the beautiful (To xaXoy) and the godek 
ayaßov). And this joint valuation implies a common standard. 
Is not this standard, after all, the usefulness for life? . , 

From all this, it follows that,.value for life js, in the last 
analysis, the only meaning of value. Assuming this, then; 
as our standard, may we not apply it to religious experiences 
and practi¢es? May we wot ask whether religion as a whole, 
or any of its component elemeyfts, is “morally ‘sourid or not? 
In other words, ntay we not ask the simple question: what is 
the value of Religion ? . 

Religion ds so saered.and so ancient a thing, that any 
question about its validity should be twice thought over. We 
must not, therefore, misread the: question. “To raise the ques- 
tion of *alue is .to ‘seek its justification.. Ig it then the 
case thab the morat justidantion. is the only justification of 
"religion ? Has Religion no “other sufficient ° reason to exist ? 
Is morality sp superior to Religion, that we may not ask the 
counter-question as to the religious justification of morality ? 


4 
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Why should Religion be judged according to the moral 
standard, and not me — to the sténdard of 
zeligion ? o 

. Psychologically, -—— the elements of religious cons- 
ciousness appear earlier in the mind than thdse of moral 
consciousness. H istorically, too, religion seems earlier than 
merality. But in Spite of all this, in the struggle for existence 


among religions, and struggle for supremacy, too, it was the | 
moral superiority of one religion as against others, that even- 


_ tually triumphed. „And if-within the domain of ary religion, 


+ 


reforfhs have ever been introduced, these cannot mean any- 
thing else but the ) suppression of immorate practices and the 
introduction of healthier custome. : = 

" And if there are cases of conversion— cases, where men 
give up an old religion and adopt another in its y place," then, 
these two imply that the preference is due" to ‘oral grounds. 
If Martin Luther. protested against’ the church of Rome, it 
wage because his moral sense was shocked by the corrupt 
practices of the Papacy. And if England voted in favour of 
Protestantism, it was due to the perception of a moral superio- 
rity init. J udea, which has been the cradle of the profoundest 
religious experiences of mankind, illustrates this truth 
no less, that, in “a case of religious preferenoe or of the 
triumph of one religion over another, it is the superiority in 
moral fervour that counts. The "triumph of Christianity in 
Judea, and in Athéns, and in Rome and throughout the 
world, illustrate but this one, fact. Christianity proclaimed 
that the kingdom of Heaven—(y Bache Tar Ovpoyav)— 
is*not outside but within. Christ said that he had come. not 
to break the law buteto fulfil it (Ovk Aboy xaradtvoat aÀXa 
miynpwoat) and she gave a neW law—not he law of eye*for eye 
and tooth for tooth ;—but the aw of Love. Then easued a 
struggle between’ the old and th8 new-*-and the old bottle,— * 
to borrow a metaphor frém Christ himself—could not contain 
thennew wine. It burst, 


+ 
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But what does it all prove ? Only this that whenever 
mankind has to* choose between religion and religion, it is the 


- moral difference that, matters. Here it. must be noted that 


there are many cases which look like exceptions to this, pule. 
This is sométimes so, because the actual adpption of a religion 
in place of another often requires the severance of many ties 
which few people have the courage or the inclination to break. 
So, even if & man is prevented by circumstances*from openly 
embracing a religion which he. prefers tn moral grounds, it 


does not prove that there 4s no real preference. ` gs 


Our rule. therefor® remains, namely, even religion as an 


object of experience 1s valued ee tae to the moral standard, 
But we are not blihd to the cdunter-question : why not value 
morality according to religion? Why not hase. mofality 6n the 
sanctions of ligion ? It isnot the case that no body has ever 
based fnoralityeon religior On the other hand, moral rules 
have long been regarded &s derivatives of Tolsioue laws. 
Some have even regarded morality as contingent upon hg 
absolutely free will of God. Morality, ir other words, has 
been viewed as the expression of the divine will: the geod 
was what God willed, and the bad was what He did not will. 
If God willed otherwise, morality would undergo a change, 
Such a position inxPhilosophy has been held. But it Was 
medizeval niind which stuck to this view ;, the modern mind 
has travelled beyond it. Masality ‘is not now regarded as a 
rule of religion bht. a rulé of life. The possibility is not 
denied that “morality may find its fitting complement in 
religion ; it may even be admitted that morality without reli- 


gion. ean have but a weakehold on the mind of man: what Is- 


not admitted, however, is the contingent vharacter of morality. 
Morality” cannot be regarded a$'only,an offshoot of the 
religious life. z € r 

* The significance of this position will be made clearer ifewe 
consider two. extreme CASOS? viZ., atheism and ufter immorality. 
A Godless morality is a possible attitude in life, just «as 


A 
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extreme immorality is: Now; we all know what to think of 
an immoral man, who, nevertheless, follows, ebrtain* religious 
practices, It will not do*to say that, that is not religien pro- 


‘perly so called ; for, obviously, such a‘man may have the very 


same émotions as religion ordinarily implies. Still, what will 
be our feelings about such a man ? On the other hand, take 
the extreme rafionfilists in Philosophy—we do not meañ Hegel 
and his schoei ;—but take Bentham or Mill or Spencer ; there 
is certainly a school of critics who brand them as irreligious. 
But aré wé réally horrifiedeat such an irreligion fe Possibly, 
we have a senseof incompleteness abou? their phjlosophy ; but 
surely their morality is not on that actount an absolutely 
impossible doctrine. «It does not* excite hdtrot or disgust, as 
the grossly sensual practices of a savage religion cannot fail 
todo. We may, therefore, ednelude that religiqn without 
morality cannot stand, but morality without religion is in a far 
less ciscuttons condilion, Without denying the high prestige 
of,eeligion, one may yet be permitted to claim on behalf of 
morality that it has «he right to adjudge the value of religion. 

. But we have yet another difficulty to meet. Morality is 


| mel. though not exclusivaly, an affair of this life: religion 


* 


refers to the life: beyond." The existence" of a life beyond, is 
itself one of the ‘most vexed questions of philosophy. There . 
may be such a life or there may not. But it is nof true to say 
tHat morality hàs nothing to d6,with the life hereafter or that 
religion ought not to'bear upon the life here. *Both may refer to 
the future life and both may he affected by "such? convictions. 
But-there is ome important point in which medern thought 
perhaps differs from its medieval“ counterpart. "This life is 
no longer conceived «s sharply. and diametripally opposed to 
the life hereafter. We ar$'not pr obably inclined to think 
a it is a mere sin fo be born "ende to hate to live im God's 
ofld. And we ‘are not inclined to believe that any code of"; 
da which regulates our life on thisplanet, is, on that aecount, 
net of much value and, that, one who keeps his gaze fixed, on 


X 
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the eternal verities beyond, is, on that account, necessarily 


 &supetior mtn, If there is ‘a. life beyond, it must be in 


e... 


conéinuation of this and nof shafply severed from it : and if 
there is any prognosis of that life, it ought to come iy this: 

and this fife ought to provide scope „or preparation for the 
next. And anything that unfits a man here, cannot be 
regarded as of extra value. in the life beyond. In* fact, 
anything -that :unfits a mau for this life But fits him for 


another yet to come, is a chimera.* We are not suggesting, 


tHat this life is all: but we are ‘not prepared, Tor thet reaspn, 
either to say that, ?n the eternal existence of man, "this life 
is only an undesifable stain, and that it, should be wiped | oub 
in. thought.” We cannot say, therefere, “that value for this 
life is no value at all. : i ° | 
Religion, therefore, need not be more otherworldly than 
morality. ven if it be so, so far as it bears apen this life, 


itis amenable to mora? criticism. After “all, ° this world 15, 
nearer and this life, is more intimate to us, than one #eyond ' 


it. And so, the criterion of value cannot be borrowed from 


4 


beyond; morality which regulates this life, cannot be valued. 


according to the standard of fitness hereafter. If the here- 
after is a continuation of this life, morality is the rule of 
judgment for botit ; and, if the future life implies a completa 
breach With this, then* even, the clajms of morality remain 
paramount ; for, after all,, we have to judge, the less known- 
by the more kifown,—the future by the present. Religion, 
therefore, cannot give law ,to morality ; rather the value of 
religion is*its moral value. ° 

* What then is theemoral value of Religion ? Religion has 
two aspects :, on the one hand, it*is 4 personal experience ; on 


| the other, it is an institution. "In judging obits value,» these 


differences shofild be. keptein view., There is another factor, 


viz., its origin, and "affinities. i E" 
Now, as to the *rigin and ‘affinities of. the religious 
temperament, "we can at most make a passing referesice to 
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the neurological theories of Wm. James ind Adolescence 
theories of Stanley Hall and others. Foy, as J&mes himself 
has* pointed out, the origif does not determine the value. 
But the affinities of religion require a slightly fuller attention. 
If it be a fact that religjon cannot come except in company 
with moral anfl physical degeneration, then, .the question 
_of choice is a very per rplexing i one. But before dealing ‘with 
that, we should “attend to the other difference, viz., religion 
as a personal experience And religion as an institution. Both 
of these, However, admit of tarieties. "There are varieties of 
religious experience of the indiyidual and" there are varieties 
also, of religious “instigutions. 
The institution of religion has’ formed important groups 
in the human race: groups which are, not perhaps otherwise 


. different from one another. The Ofristiati world, for,instance, y 


does not differ*very materially from the Mosler» or Pafan 
eworld, exĉept for what Christianity and the Christian Church 
-may,m@an. The institution of religion not only means a 
system of beliefs but al&o a group of customs and practices, 
“Whichetogether make up a highly complex whole. 
This sharply demarcaltes one group of men from another. 
In the evolution of the human race, the institutipn of religion 
has been of very great use. Even Roussedu admitted that 
religion was of service to civil administfation and co ntributed 


latgely to the maintenance of law and order in society. And ` 


the day is not yet come, when the hopes of feward and the 
fears of punishment by religion, will cease to exércise- any 
influence on man'$ mind. The majority of mankind are still 
prevented from perpetrating a wrong by religion and religion 
" is still the incentive for nidny* a noble actign. So, we cannot 
say that the institutiog of “religion has no value. ° But 
atthe same'*ime, one has,to admit thet it has multiplied 
differevices. Tennyson’s dream of Locksley Hall will never 
materialise, so long.as religious -differeutes continue &o be as 
sharp *as ever. The human race will never feel its unity, so 
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long as men continue to group themselves aecording to 
religioüs beliefs, and practices. 

. So far, however, as the rul of life i is A men 
are not--or, at any rate, need not be--different from one 
another. ° Reason is the same for all; and morality as reason’s 
dictates for life's conduct, does not and should not vary with 
latitdde and longitude or with ethnie*groups. Divested of 
religious associations, Christian goodness is™not essentially 
different from Moslem or Pagan g*odness. Divested of the, 
relations with the peculiar conditions of (ireek' ife añd of life 
at that period of history, Plato’ s ideal of goodness “does not 
materially differ "from the loftiest Christian eonception. 
The differentes that are thére, are more apparent than real ; 
and in so far as there is an appeal to,reagon, ‘all suth differ- 

- ences may, be ultimately smoothed down. 

e Without! befng blind to the immense good that religion 
has done to human sofiety, one may yet recall the painful. 
incidents of history where human quarrels and sufferings ' 
may exclusively be attributed to religion. When one recol- 
lects the Inquisitions and autos-da-fe and hosts of similare. 
other incidents, one may well dament with the poet—' what 
man has made of man ! ' Why "is Ireland still but a half- 
solved problem i in «Europe P Why is the Turk such a perplex; 
ing difffculty in European diplomacy ? Why are the Jews in 
many countries of the world; still à half-alien rice? Are there 
any real, vital’ moral differences between these and other 
peoples of the Earth ? Is not religion the only,real obstacle 
in the way-of human unity ? If that be so, isnot it time that 
religion should be more thoroughly reviewed by morality, 'and, 
if necessary, modified accordingly ?**And is. not morality a 
securét and a more solid basis fór human unity than religion ? 

” Phe questfon nome stares us in “the face, ares we then to 
give up religion ? He would be bold, indeed, who could give 
a hasty answer to this e But possibly the time has come when 
institutional refigion—reljgion as the basis of an organisation 
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ofa particular. kind, should not be allowed: to ville. over man’s — 
social relations. What is urged is nob. the immédiate demoli- 
tion of all churches, but a fuller recognition of the superior 
claims qi man’s moral relations. 

In medieval times, religion constituted practically the 
only stable bend of unity. In the modern pan-Islamic 
movement, too, religion is accepted as the one all-i -important 
basis for unity. -All other relations—social, geegraphieal, | 
economical and moral—tare quietly brushed aside. But is 
this right ? “Will it work ? ° On the other hand, suppese man 
forgets his religion and lives en]y by thé consciousness that 
he,is a man and 3 moral being and has moral relations with, 
- other men; and that, instead of living in a world ' of religion, 
he lives' in what, Kant called a M of Ends' ;—than, | 
: would there be more strife, more war and more blgodshed,—. 

or less ? Would, iini topple dowelike 4 a house of cards ? 

e Methinks, it won't. - 

l , Of the contrary, are not there—especially in some of the 
ancient Eastern religlons—evil practices, that ought to be 
“Sbliterated ? Such there were in the religion of Egypt, of 
Babylon, of Greece and Rome*even, and also in Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Some of these have ‘disappeared and some 
perhaps have not yet. When they disappeafed, it was moral ` 
eritigdism which forced the exit; amd if ihe time is ripe for 
others to go, the search. light of morality should be. permitted 
to play on them again. 

Religion as a personal experience, however, stands on a 
slightly different footing. Institutional religion is tapable of 
doing more good as well as more ham to society, than tite — 

. mere private experiencts of individuals., Yet. the private ; 
religious experiefice is not altogether negligible. On tHe life . 
of the. indfvidual, .at leasj, it has 4 profound influence. And 
it, tod, has .its dangers and pit-falls. Pike other emotions, 
even the religious.sentiment, if allowefl * to run amock, may 
do giat mischief. Unrestrained emotions are always danger- 
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ous; and religious emotion is no exception to this rule. 
Besides? if the „theory. of the sexual origin of religion or the 
adolescence theory be even partiallye true, there is a sptcjal 
danger in religion. It may easily be an apo-theosis of the 
baser elenfents of man’s self, without appearing to be s 

To cite examples in a case like this, would be to offend 
some* religious sect or other.. But the fact that in some cases, 
narcotics and intoxicants are used to bring abeut a peculiar 
mystic or hypnotic experience and.that erotic impulses are 
sometimés deified in some ancientereligions of the trork, is an j 
argument to the poiwt. j 

Then, again, “there are tho suggested affinities of the” 
religious conScidusness. The religiously minded people are 

- neurotics—it has been said. A religious genius is a physical 

and moral. wreck. A Spanish baron, by excessive fasting and 
"by wrecking, the V'holesnervous system, become’ g Loyola. If 
all this be true, the religieus consciousness has Botrto ¿be care’ , 
fully scrutinized under the lime-light of morality. m 

The value of religious experience ise not denied. It isa 
great solatium to suffering humanity. It has an ennobling— 
and an uplifting influence on life. The frail bark of human 
existence would Be without heln? and rudder but for the 
guidance of religiog. Religion has been the beacon-light to 
many a forlorn travellerein the path of life. But shorn of its" 
alliance with morality, religion may easily drift away to hidden 
cliffs and rocks? and smash itself up.* 

It ought not to be for gotten that there is no inherent 
antagonism. between morality and religion. Each isa fitting 
and a necessary complement to the other. Morality witRout 
the fervour and enthusiasm of religion is dry, and perhaps 

dull ard uninteresting, and is lavking i in intenge passions. . And 
for that reason, tts hold pn the human mind . may be woak and 
unsteady. The faifh in fhe unseen, with which it ig not 
incompatible, will always enliven’ morality. But morality 
without that faith, is far less dangerous than religion wijhout 
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morality. In history, we have had examples of ethical 
systems without a faith in the realitf of the Invisible world 
of.rbligion.' Buddhism has often. been described ag an 
atheistical system. As such, it had of course, its defects. 
But these were much jess dangerous to-society than*the many 
immoral’ practices that erept in later Buddhism, in Tantrikism, 
_ ete. ein India, and in*Isis-worship, Baechus-worship and similar 
other worshipsen the west ;—and, this, in spite of the fact 
. that these so-called worships excited deep emotions and were 
infused witlt otcult beliefs. e o. = 
A "ife without religion certainly lacks much of its depth, 
"tervour and enthusiasm ; withdut religion,*life is perhaps à 
dreary wilderness, crossed by bleak winds, enought to benumb 
all the springs of noble activity. But still, even this religion, 
if dissociated from morality ande deprived ' of its lead "and 
" guidance, onay pr ‘prove a veritable Serbogian Boge i in which the 
, ‘whole aymysof"man’s nobler impulses may find their watery 
graves 
e UMESHCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 
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- ` SIKKIM 


Sikkim, with Nepaul and. Bhutan, «one of the indepen- . 
dent, states forming the northern boundary *of India, and 
separating the peninsular of India from the vast treeless” and 
wind-swept plains of Tibet; in fact, it is the middle of the 
three states forming the nor thern barrier. "— . 


Sikkim at one tjme i included the district of Dar jealing and 
had for its $outhegn boundary the Mahanadi or <“ Great River. 

. This river demagcated the boundary of the districts "Rang gpere, 
Dinajpore and Purnea, which were East India Company 
possessions, from*the Tarai gr swampy-lands lying at the foot 

* of the Sikking staée. è ] 


AS may be inferred, ə Sikkim is a moufffffinous, country 
and perhaps, the best known of the three independent states. 
Its proximity to Darjeeling, from which it is divided by “the 
Great Rangeet river, makes it more accessible than the States, 
of Nepaul and Bhutan. ° 


A tour in this beautiful. mountain country i is not difficult 
to arrange, as passes for a fifteen days “tour may be had on 
payment of eight annaseper head from the Court of the Deputy 
Commissioner; but should æ more'extensivé tour be inténded 
for the full limit of time allowed of six” weeks, ‘the permission 
of the PoMtical Officer at Gantok, the capital of Sikkim, has 
to be obtained,—a permission that is not easily granted 
without a good deal of” preliminary enquiries. x 


In obtaining, passés, the *woltitd-be tourist has to sign 
an affidavit, he or she wilf nob gross the frontier into 
Nepaul, Tibef or Bleutem, —a very negessary peecaution as 
only recently, a toctor who shall be nameless, managed to 
evade ih&rigllnioo of fite frontier police and made his- way 
into Lha-sa. ° : He. 3 


x* 
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There have been many books written on Sikkim, but 
. each one disappointing, for “the information they cofitain is 
very meagre; and the oneeman, who résided in the countgy for 
thirty years, and established the present form of government 
in the' country, excuses himself for the very ‘indifferent 
account'he has written, ou the plea that he is not a journalist, 
Buty in spite of the very palpable excuse rendered thin by © 
political exigeweies, the account although disappointing, is 
_interesting, and the superb photographs that interleaf the 
" book, goa long way to make up for the meagrenes$. of the 
account, I refer to “Sikkim and Bhwtan?" by J. Claud 
"White, OLI. E. , ` 
* "The history of ‘Sikkim is a recent one, dating*back to the 
eafly 19th century, a period when .it first became known to 
the East India Company. e ] 
The peoplé of Sikkim, who calle themselves " Ronge or" 
, *Settlerg," areMSt the inhabitants of the country, but from 
- their anners and customs, which closely resemble those of 
thé tribes on the northern borders of Assam, are said to be the 
Jemnants of a great trek of these tribes westwards. Who the 
actual Inhabitants of Sikkim were before this great trek, is 
difficult to ascer tain, as thefe are no records or history of the 
country prior to tbis"trek “of the Asam wibes. There can, 
Towever, be little doubt, that Sikkim at one time was peopled 
by the Bhutias, who are thhabitants of Bhot or Tibet; who 
must not be confounded with the "Bhutias, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring state of Bhutan. | ° 
Tt is possible, that when the een Newar dynasty 
was dethroned by the warlike Gurkhas,"who came from Raš- 
e putana, that the Bhotias deserting their land, fled across the 
snowy barrier into Tibet, leaving Sikkim open to the Gtrkha 
invaders, who assumed power" in Napay about’ the middie of 
the 18th century, atd who on gaining a*walk-over victory, 
with little result and no hope df an indemnity, -recrossed the 
westeyn border of Sikkim .into their own and recently conquer- 
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ed country of Nepaul, leaving Sikkim as it were, a no-man’s 
land afd it easily accommodated the tribes of Assam when 
-they xeached it on their great trek. * 

The people of Sikkim, though calling themselves Nn 
are known*to the world by the more familar name of Lepchas, 
meaning “ the people of vile speech,” a contemptuous appella- 
. tion given them by the Nepaulese. i . 

These .injruders, finding a land veritable flowing with 
milk and honey, were left in .unmolkested peace and found 
thetnselyés possessors of a large tract of hilly country, whick 
included the present* independent staje of Sikkim and the 
Darjeeling district? they were not, however, left long to enjoy a 
the fruits of tlfeir usurpation. About 250 years ago, the 
Tibetans invaded their country and drove them ifto the lower 
valleys and gorges bordering the Rangeet river; and, in 1706, 
the wact east tf thle Tiséa river, which formed a 2 parte of their 
kingdom was wrested fron? them by the Bhutias of'Bhetan. ° 

An excerpt from the local-Gazetteer says of the Lepehas : 
“For generations past a conquered race, thev are a timid 
people, peaceful and no brawlers, disliking fixed employment= 
and never so happy as when they are in their native woods.” 

This may be true of the Lepchas of half a century ago, 
but it was just abowt this fime that very potent changes, due, 
to their indolent habits, avere necessitated. Besides disliking 
fixed employment, the Lepéhàs Were nomadi cultivators p 
selecting a patchin their beautiful forests, they cleared it, sowed 
two crops safficient for their sustenance, and then moved off to a 
fresh selection the following year. This wasteful method was 
known as jhumming and; as may be imagined, did not helf to 
swell the revenues of the country and-oompelled the introduc- 
tion of more settled tenure, whieh threw they on other re- 
sourcgs for a livelihood apd much of their jungle- craft was lost 
by this sudden chaige ; fr the Lepehas are born naturglists 
and even to-day, have.neunes fof evéry bird, ‘insect, plant and 
orchid to be M in Sikkim. ^e 
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With the introduction of a more settled method of cultiva- 
l tion on the appointment of a Political Officer to the capital, 
Gantok, the Governmerft found, that since nomadic cultiva- 
tiondhad been put an end to, the greater part of the arable 
land was left fallow; depleting the treasury of the little 
revenue accraing to it and the state had to depend on moneys 
from other taxgble‘sources.. It became an urgent necessity, ` 
therefore, to "bet the lands again productive, and, since the 
. Lepehas practically refused ta settle down to the new system, 
 Quiside*help had to,be called in. The Government'of Ihdia . 
was consulted and it. was finally decid@éd to ask,the help of 
“the neighbouring State of " Nepaul. The Nepaul Durbar 
agreed, and several «thousand “Limbus, ofe ‘of the most 
numereus castes of Nepaul who engage in agriculture, Were 
permitted to cross the border ahd acquire land' in Sikkim 
under the new system and: settlement. rE . 

"ur These Limbus have settled in Sikkim, intermarried with 
‘the leepchas and together with the Sikkim Bhotias, who have 
settled in the land+from Tibet, have helped the Lepchas 

= in contributing to their gradual self-effacement. Many 
Lepchas have left Sikkim and settled in Bhutan, where the 
extensive forest lands and a -lax regime allow of them 

, reverting to their former wasteful methods of nomadic 
cultivation. o. d 
* As already * stated, Sikkint, first came tothe notice of 
‘the East India Company in the early part of the 19th 
century. lt was then’ the dominion of the Sikkim. Raja, 
who had been engaged in an unsuccessful struggle against 
thé growing power of the warlike Gurkhas, who practically 
conquered the whole vouwiry after repeated incursions and 
then turned their attention*to the swampy plains Iving at 
the foot of the, hills. After repeated rerhonstrances the 
Eas&'India Company was ; compelled to declare war in 1814 
at the close- of which the “tract wrested from the Sikkim 
Raja-was ceded to the Company. ,The Raja who had been i 
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driven out of his dominion was reinstated and in 1817 a treaty 
was cortcluded at Titalyia, ‘undef which, the whole Terai, 4000 
squaxe miles in extent Was restored ¢o him and his sorvereiga- 
ty guaranteed by the Company. The British intervention 
thus preventing the Nepaulese from tyrning the whole of 
Sikkim into an outlying province of Nepaul, and Sikkim, 
including the present Darjeeling district, was retained as 
a buffer state between Nepaul and Bhutan. œ 

The restoration of Sikkim,to its original owners, gave . 
the Britjeh, by the Treaty of Titadyia, the parámfbunt power 
in the land and boumd the Raja to retgr all disputes Detween 
his subjects and €hose of Nebaul and other* neighbouring" 
stætes to the'arlfitration of the British Government. 

— Ten years later a dispute arose and according e to the 
ternis of the treaty was referred to the Governor-General. 
“Accardingly , Mm 1828, Capt. Lloyd was depute éo effect a 
settlement. In companyewith Mr J. W. Grant, «Commercial* 
Resident at Maldah, he penetrated the hills, whiche were 
then terra incognita to the British as .far as Rinchinpong, 
a village in S. W. Sikkim and during this journey, WAS en 
attracted by the situation of Dayjeeling. It was the success 
of this mission and*the diplomacy of Capt. Lloyd that gained 
for the British the present Darjeeling District. 

The advent of the Limbus and Bhotias, although conti-" 
nuing to the self-effacements of the Lepoltas has been “the 
salvation of the country; ‘for not only have they settled 
down to peaceful cultivation „on advanced methods, terracing 
their holdings and thus securing a varied supply of produce 
according tothe altitud® of their holdings, but have introdtfced 
into Sikkim the crafts prevailing in Nepaul and Tibet, thus 
addingein no ‘small § measure to the revenues of the country. 

* The Lepchas are, gaidto be'a dying race but the census 
figures do not bear this out: 7 

Coming from the East, the Lepthas, likes the whee and 
Miris were wrdpped in strange superstitions, and on. éheir 
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arrival in Sikkim peopled the forests, streams and glens with 
most malignant spirits to whom they still affer propitiatory 
offerings and invocations*to ward of harm. They de not 
beliewo i in propitiating a good spirit, for the reason that he 
cannot do them any, Barm. This old Bhun worship is now 
intermingled ewith Lamaism and forms one of the most com- 
plicated religions in’ the world. 

The housé of the Lepchas are built on pileg four or five 
feet above, the groundseach house containing a single room 
in which every member of the family sleep. Tie hotises 
vere built at one timé .of the ‘giant bamboo and, were that- 
“ched with» bamboo shingles. The giant ‘bamboo, having a 
diametre of from a foot to eighteen inches, answered the 
Lepchas fof all „their needs. The household utensils 
were made from them, the fpinning wheels,' the weav- 
ing looms eand even the receptacles for aiding water 
s "butter, emilk “and rice bins wefe fashioned out of this 
~ usefub plant. So skilled have the. Lepchas become in the 

uses to which the bamboo can be put, that those. who still 
— dwel in the forests utilise the bamboo for cooking utensils. 
| Taking a young. bamboo joint ewith knots at both ends, they 
pierce a small hole at „one end through which rice can be 
„poured in until the cylinder is threequartérs full; into this 
a sufficient quantity pf water is added and the hole” stopped. 
The bamboo“ „joint is then plaéed on the fire and allowed to — 
cook the contents. “When ready, the joint’ is cut in two 
and the rice,served out. Rice cpoked in this way* is said to 
retain the flavour of the young bomboo and is considered a 
greàt delicacy. The young shoots of éhe bamboo boiled form 
a vegetable much appncorates as an adjunct to the bamboo- 
boiled rice. e - z 
Their arts apd crafts ' are confined to* what hase been 
taught them by the Nepaulees and Blfutias settled in their 
country, but their clothes stand out asthe best woven material 
in the Himalayas. Made of home spun and home grown | 
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cotton, they are lasting and make a, picturesque dress for’ the 
people. Men and worpen, dress alike, but the men weara 
shorter*skirt and at one time carried’ the straight knife in® 
a bamboo sheath suspended from their waistbands called g Van. 
'The waistband holds their dress at the waist and allows of 
the ends to be pinned over their shoulders, Their headgear 
was a round felt hat with turned up rims, which has now 
been, in mahy cases, replaced by the Hamburg hat of 
western manufacture. : 

The fountry is one of the most® beautiful in the world, . 
rising by à series of mountain-ragges fiom 500 feet to 28, 146 


feet, which is. the altitude of the giant mountain’ of the’ 


land, Kinchinjunga ; thus a variety °of climate ranging 
from éropical to arctic is to, be met with. .Thó modntain 
chains are dnéersecteg by rivers which have thejr sources at 
the foot of the glaciers of the great snow Jagg Ë which 
divides the country from Tibet, and where "perpetual 
winter reigns, ‘The ‘country has some beautiful waterfalls, 
which during the monsoon present an incomparable sight. 
Being heavily timbered, the country is rich in flora, and. 
fauna, while its mineral resources, although * worked. in a 
primitive manner is of considerable value and would be 
more so, were Európean enterprise permitted to settle in 
the country and established up-to;date «methods. ` Sikkim, 
however, is a closed land.to Europeans. ] . * 
The staple crop of Sikkim, like: Nepaul and Bhutan, 
is Indian corn, but many hundred acres of land on «the lower 
‘levels have been terrace, and thus, by a "simple means 
of regulating the water sifpply, a good. manual harvestof rice 
18 reaped. Millet, tao, forms one" of ‘the crops of Sikkim 
and drom it an excellent beer-is brewed. @n the higher 


levels, “oranges and pure? [fuit flousish, hat at the time - 


when the fruit is ripening 3 the warmth, of the sun is withlfeld 
by the heavy monsoon’ Clouds and the frui goes to waste. 


. Still, however, a plentiful supply.of oranges grown at lower . 
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altitudes can’ be had and iw ‘quality are hard to beat., ` Another 
pröduce of the country i; is an excellent honey "with a flavour 
‘of both the magnolia "and orange flower and front it an. 
excellent liquor i is brewed. 

` Sikkim like thé* neighbouring states has bon affected by 
time and " progress, losing much ‘of its picturegqueness 
by the method of modern engineering. introduced into the 
country. Corrugated, iron has replaced the Shingle roofs of 


the houses and the cane Suspension bridges, which , once 


"formed a feature ôf the country, are now replaced by iron 


bridges, . = $ . | 

è — Sehools have been opened and a moss established form 
of government introduced. Indians of all sects and creeds 
are allowed access to the country and are to be .foundein all 
lucrative centres. Among them is the, ubiquito&s Marwari, 
who has scidded down to amass wealth by ufury and trade, 
büt in «spite of this, and according to the laws of Sikkim, 
as prohibited from acquiring land, except the few acres 
‘or poles their houses are built on and fer which they 
pay went. 

. The laws of Sikkim, are strange laws- and too numerous 
to enumerate, lut two may be. mentioned which are in use 
to prove whether the culprits are telling the truth or other- | 
-wise. These are Ordeal. by Hot Stones, and Oil, which are 
reminiscent of medjaeval timest- The country under the pre- 


"sent Political Officer, Major Bayley-and his predecessors has 


béen breught under perféct control. Its revenües have | 
increased twentyfold ‘and although many of the resources 
are still latent for reasons already given, the people "have 
made great strides in ‘Western progress, and many have 
given up thelr formér habits for western ones. To fied the 
true, uhcontanrinated e Lepcha, * it “is necessary to seek him, 
im his jungle home amidst his natural surroundings. 

There is *à great future before the. couftry under its 


présent enlightened ruler, , who’ would encourage Euo poan 
e 
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immigration into the land but for the “Closed Door" policy 
still rigidly adhered to by the Indien Government, for he is- 
wide awake to the «fact that it is only the advent of expert 
European enterprise that will benefit his — and hfs 
pope P 

| | Oteupe A. RENNY 
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SPRING IN THE DESERT. . 
" : E 
e Is there; no qnuiekening i in the desert, — "da 


When Spring comes singing once. again AN EE 4 
e No eager thmobbing.answor > eli. : d 
° o the K Qt beneficent rain? "E 
SK 
Somewher e, far down beneath the sand, 
-The life. must stir to memories 
Of other days, long gone, when ‘Spring bicomed 
On the desert’s face with flow'rs and trees. ` , «@ 
The narrow stri ips of greon og thee Nile 
Show greener“ "n a gentler mood of Sun ; - 
The ibis seeks his mate at nesting time, 

And blossoms of the waste say Springs begun: . __ - 
Perhaps, somewhere within that tawny sea of sand, 
lie. hidden oases respond. to Spring, j 

. And feel the gracå of renaissance 
That Nature gives to every ltving thing. 

_ ; . ° é 
i Pee. ET « Liny S. ANDERSON 
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ESPIONAGE IN THE HINDU SYSTÉM OF 
a ADMINISTRATION 


` © 
e : 


"Ihe Emperor Aurangzeb wrote in his lagt will and 
testament that “th® greatest pillar of a government is the 
keeping of infor mation about everything that happen& in the 
‘kingdom, —whtle even a minute’s negligence results in shame 
for long years. See, the flight of the wretch Sva was due to 


o carelessnesg, but it has” invol¥ed me in all. these distracting 
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campajgns to the *end of my days. But how was this 
einformation to be eolteeted 3 The modern govérnments and 


| “the public are ‘served by well organised news services. We 


cannot now conceive a situation in India when the Indian 


` government will«not be served by the press, post, telegraph 


and telephone, even for a single day. We have grotvit so muelt 
_ accustomed toikese paraphernalia of “modern civilization that 
"we do.tfot appreciate the great difficulties which every ancient 
state‘must have felt simply in collecting news.? ‘Hence the - 
need of an organised department of news-writers. These 
*agemis, of the government had often to act clandestinely. 
The very nature of their duties compelled them to hide their 
true personalities. . «For there are obvious disadvantages for an 


eaccredited government servant who wants to collect news. 


People dare not, frankly , discuss their. yiews before him. 
This brings us to another important feature of espionage 
in these days. Newspapers inepresent times are ae great help 
to the administration of a state.* They supply the government 
with a frank ériticism of the views and measures of the 
administrators and always pr esent the other side of the shield. 
This may be often distastefdl . „but it is openly’ admitted that 
the Press now-#-days saves the government from many pitfalls 
and blunders. TM opemand frank "cr iticism is therefore an 


e 
! "Bader History of p hod: Vol. T p 94. 
* R. Shama Sastri, Evolution of Indian Polity, Lecture mE 
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$ 
„indirect benefit.to the rulers. But how could the government 
secure these,criticisms in*ancienf times? People generally are 
averse to making suĉh. criticism before government servants. 
The Sukrantti has therefore urged the king to appoint spies and 
through ¢hem ‘know his own faults from the standpdint of the 
subjects and get rid of them”! The well-knowh story of 
the-exile of Sita is another illustration? The Espionage 
Department therefore was in some measure regarded as an 
‘instrument for bringing publie ‘opinion to bear on the king's 
public activities.’ Oyer and abeva these functions there were 


” 4 
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the ordinary duties ef detection of cr ime and hunting down of - 


criminals," In modern times*the work of the Intell igerffte 
Department ie much furthered by.the facilities of travel 
and communication. Even the wireless telegraphy ‘and 
wifeless photography ‘areenow being used by the Detective 


‘in this direction in ancient India at least were neach increased, 
by the many hundreds of miles of trackless forests that must ° 


have extended from one corner of .India to another. "But 


inspite of ‘all these hardships crime was very rare’ in many 
‘periods of India’s ancient hjstory. There is a retnarkable 
unanimity amongst the foreigners who visited India on this 
point, and it seems tO me that this rémarkable result was 
attained in no small, degree by the efficiency of the Intelli- 
gence Departments of those days? E. . 
We have already remarked that the greatest pillar of an 
administration. is the keeping of information. The ancient 
Indian political thinkers recognised that.the rulers must be 
informed of whatever,is happening not only within the states 
but also without. They must always keep themselves 
informed about thé important "developments jn foreign, states 
afid,in times «of péaqe Qr war ' secretly endeavopr to obtain 
information concerning the forces, armaments, fortifigations 


e » e 
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departmentsof tife mqlern states. The difficulijesof the spies ° 
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or defences’ of all neighbouring states. : -Kamaridaki observes, - 
that ‘the king who does not Know the movements of the kings 
of his'own mandala or of ethose of his ehemy's mandala, is 
asleep, although he is wide awake, and he never wakes up 
from su&h sleep of his?! But every state either aacient or 
modern fealougly guards its military and naval secrets and 
denies admittance to fortified places or arsenals to those who 
cannot produce =the proper credentials. It would have been 
` almost impossible for ap open agent of a fortign state to 
secure such ‘information. Here we have another reason for 
the instifütion of espionag é. 
* The ancient Indian politital iio ikee attached 
the'greatest value to a well organised Espionage Department. 
Spiés were the eyes of the kings—charachakshu mahipati. 
They could never conceive. iue d *"withodt its »necess&ry 
* adjunct the ghara or the ‘spy.’ In the Sukranitithe spy *- 
i$ even yecosufsef as one of the ten important departments 
' of state? But while they were conscious of the -great 
‘importance of the ¢hara, they were not ignor ant of the 
dangers. ‘of a corrupt Espionage Department. Hence great 
care was. taken’ to appoint thoroughly reliable and honest: 
men. In the Vedas Varwha’s spies are described as wise 
and holy. In the Arthasistra Kautitya adyises the selection 
ot persons with prajia and $auche 38 spies of the semsthah 
sectión. Kamandaki declares that person to be fit to become 
* a spy who is ‘skilled ix the interpretation of internal senti- 
ments by conjécture and by external gesturts, agcurate of 
memory, polite, and soft in speech, agile in movements, 
capable of bearing up with all sorts of dde and difficul: 
* ties, ready witted and expert, in-everything. The Sukrantti 
says, : an are ,Uo he ; pouen as secret spies’ whg are 
| e -° 


T, au 38. (Ry. VIDS, 3) ° e 
2 Translated by BenoyEumar Sarkar, p. 68. Mr. Sarkar follows Gustav Opperts Tert. 
In Jivananda Vidyasagar’s id the word dita occurs if @he place of Spy ; TI, 70. 
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‘Jessi in -undérstanding the activities of enemies, subjects 
and servants ‘and. who can faithfully reproduce what they 
hed | ( Yatharthasrutabodhakah). ! This insistence on*the 
capacity, of reproducing what they hear? or what they see 
was of great importance. Spies suffplying false iuformation 
were severely punished. A king who,did not punish such 
spies was regarded as a Mlechchha and a, destroyer of the 
peoples’ 'péfsons and pre . : 


d'Satgavüdinam gudhachar & nag cha vaši Yah. 
Sa nripo nod ity purius qyajüpr NP, 


The king was dinis required to thorotighly test a spy-* 





e Varp tapasvi sanyäsi 9 nichasiddhasvaripinam. 
Arat? tyakshega chhalenaiva gudhachàra VHod duet 


The author of iui Sukraniti turther fum that.if the kitg 
accepts the statements? of a spy without testing him ' he* 
can get no information and has to repent.’ The spy “also, 

. says he, ‘does not fear to speak nuin. to a. king who - 
. does not examine him.’ e 

Besides. this primary precaution there was another 
very : important trait’ of the. ancient Indian espionage 
systent which muste have served as a good corrective of 
‘all false statements. Kautilya’ divides "the* spies "info bwo 
sections, the* Samsthah and the Satcharah and lays down ° 
that thé spies of these different groups should not know 
each other. Further, he seems to have insisted that e 
information received from one single source should'never 
be accepted as true and" heerensarks in one place that” 

: when information. thus recéited from thgse three different 
‘sources is exactly oí she same version, it shall be held . 
reliable. If they- fréqueutly differ the spies cancerned - 


e ; ^ 
11, 188. E . a Dd, 387. e 
x * 3 Ibid, 888 


* 
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shall. either be punished. in secret SMOD) or" 
dismissed." PES 

“It will be clear from the above that- the very conditions 
under ‘which ancient Indian states grew and flourishéd 
required such an utstitution as espionage. Information 
was and still is a pyimary need in administration and the 
spy was the only? efficient vehicle through which this need 
could be fairly*satisfied. Steps were therefore takeifo'keep this 
Very importdéng arm of adminstratton free from corruptiog. But 
inspite ofall the vigilartce of the administrators the institution 
hagl severe draw packs. DE Shame Sastry has rightly remarked" 
thate. ‘under its e poisonous — breath and „Sting neithexg 
private vitizens nor public servants could be secure of the 
safety of their persone and property.’ -- It must have also ` 
_eintroduced in society a good deal ofr immorality. e Many 
of,. the steps Faken. by the spies in the Kantiltya- for instance. 
. Were thor oug hly immoral and can only be justified by those 
" who slike the Gerraan Empire builders justified the means— 
_ however nefarious that might be, by the loftiness of their 
aim. AN the weak points in human character were. explioted ' 
and by the free use of wine, women and poison the Espionage 
Department sought tesconsclidate the interest- of its employer . 
beth within and without his realm. This 5 Was rather unfor- 
tunata. -But then ‘ihe "times required" such an institution ' 
. and there was nô help.-, $ 

There was however probably some E E 
theory and prattice. The Arthasatra inspite of its practical 
j naturę- has much "in it that is theorejieal. For the author 
.himself admits that he made ae compendium of all the 
Arthasastras written by former Authors ( Yaeantyavrthaéástrogi 
purvicharyath prasthapsiani « prayasastani suniahy lyailoa: D 
, damarthgsástrain kriam). «It is therefore possible. that 
while writing about espionage. he has given us a picture: 


^ e 
e. Edited by Shama Sastry, 2nd Bd, p. 21. 
? Evolution of Indian Polity, Lecture VIII, 


^" 


+ 
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the whole of which was. not im evidence in the evea 
administration of the states of that period. For the sake 

of cofmpleteness he» has probably given us an account of all 
possible and impossible activities of the spies which "were 
suggested by the various political thinkers’ and administrators 

of his age. Vātsyāyana, for example, wrote a work on 
Kamasastra. Ue has ‘given us accounts of many forms of 
sexual enjoyfhent which though known to the acharyas 
were prohably hardly practised By ihe people i in &heifeyeryday ` * 
life. Vatsyayana himself admits tifat. It is possible 
therefore that in actual practicegthe tactics adopted by thee 
Espionage Deparyment in ancient India ere not so dirty 

as- they are represented to be in the dr thagastra, Tiris 
conclusion seems «to be-supported to Some’ extent by the 
absence efeany reference to these immoral activities ofthe * 
spies in the *Zndiea of o or thee Imegriptjons of e 
Asoka. | : s 


(To be continued) ` 
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P 


MY PALACE OF DREAMS 
e Of fancy I fashioned a palace, 


Besilvered over with foam ; . 
Of longings I builded the pillars * 


: d 
~~ . e 
e 


In LT desert beyond a dosi. 


. From man's way hidden apari, 
I "wrought and I moulded my palace 


* 


A To shelter my aching heart. e * 


And thither when slumber and silence, 

Divide the day from the day, — 

‘And the hqurs'are drenched with dreaming, 

| By fnoonfise I often stray. . | 

. Ah!-, The exquisite pain of living, 

The intimate endless smart, ° " 
When love from a love is arrested, 
Denied, and pinioned apart. . 
“But here i in the viglet, shadows E ue m 
Is. one who has come to sAy : | 
«Though thy palace Is "but. a folly o 


“To pass away with the day, 
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R e | 
* * But nevertheless it is siatt, 


* Dear Beloved to my eyes, ` ] 
° o “H only a castle of dreaming 
e “If only a house of lies.” , e 


O, lips that are heavy with pasjon, 
- 4*0, hair that is fraught with night, 
$ x O, eyes that are smouldering shallots s 
. Of tenfpest mi n theJight. ° 


At Jast where the turmoil and terror e 
And chai of the world are naught 


. e 
° You’ re mine for inviolate moments, 


. Here, in the palace I’ve wrought, 


. * DEWAN” 
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PORTENTS'IN THE PACIFIC  * 


á l | 
«oming events very often cast their shadows before. For 
several years past, the Far Eastern politics has been under- 
going rapid change$ and dramatic developments and it appears 
that the cauldron of the Pacific is very likely to produce 
something porlentious and something terrible. The decision 
of the British Government | to construct a fit class Naval 
and Aiy Base.at Singapore ¢ so soon after the conclusion of, the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Washingtqn Naval Disarmament 
e Treaty points unmistaRably tp the conclusion thht something 
is brewing in the Pacific Ocean. ,The passing of,the American 
Immigration Act has caused intense bitterness of feeling in 
Japan and has’ alsb to that extent embittered.the relations 
between J apan and America. The situation, Lotday, placid 
s enoùgh "thowehe it may appear on the surface, i$ not one from 
which contemplation draws reassurance. The projected 
American Naval manoeuvres with their base at the Hawaiian, 
Islands have been looked upon by the Japanese as an in- 
frifgement of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Washington 
Naval Treaty and they have still further increased the feelings 
of hostility betweeñ the*two nations, In fact, many respon- 
> sible Japanese people have already begun to suspegt that the 
, construction of the British Naval Base at Singapore followed | 
by the American fortifications of the Hawaji Islands, heralds 
the dawn of a new “nut-cracker policy " or the ,part of the 
two Anglo'Saxon nations, intehded ultimately to circuinscribe 
Japan and prevent her expansion. | The Coup-d'etat in Peking 
by whieh Wu Pei-fu, popularly called * England's màn, $ 
has been vanquished, and Marshals Tuan Chi-jui and Chang 
Tso-lin and the once powerful pro- -J apanese Anfu Party shave 
come into powér undoubtedly ‘shows that at least for some 
time to come, Japan may expect a fr riendly Government func- 
tioning in ‘China. Again, the Er: anco-Japanesé Economie 


- 
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Treaty coming ‘nto Sxistence immediately after the dissolu- 
tion of.the Anglo-Japanese Alliamce, is highly significant and 
may be fraught withe tremendous potentialities. Finally, the 
conclusion of the recent Russo-J apanese Treaty has monien- 
tous effects on world-politics. It marks the beginning’ of a 
new era in the politics and problems of the Far East and there 
ave .the possibilities of new international groupings that may 
result from it, particularly the alliance of the Soviet and 
Germany ith China and Japan. This indicates that the 
fulerum of world power which lay SO long j jn the North Sea 
has now shifted to the Western Pacifid. Japan, the United 
States, Russia, Britain and pqssibly* France fave recogniggd 
this. Hach is striving for the strongest possible positign in 
case dispute should arise. Russia and Japan with , probably 
Cleina in heir alliance have accepted æ new orientation, while 


_the United, Stages and Britain are grouped in the opposite , 


camp. . Japan has hastened the conclusioneof fhe’ Treaty with 
the Soviet for two reasons, namely, because Britain ‘Was deter? 
mined to create a naval base at Singapore, and because Japan 
looks askance at the -growing friendship between Great 
Britain and America. There can be no doubt that startling 
international combinations are ahead and'they surely cons- 
titute a menáce to the peace of the word. 

The problemi of the Pacific in the 20th century emerges 
directly from the settlement of thé Congress of Berlin in 
1878. That Conference, ho dcubt,.attemptéd to solve the 
Near Egsterir Question for the time being, but from the very 
nature of its solution spring the Far Eastern Question. 
Russia, at all costs, wanted an outlet to the open Sea and at ' 


‘the time when the’ Congress of Berlin met, her ambition | 


was.an expansion towards the. Black Sea and the Mediterra- 
mean at the expense of Turkey. But Gredt Britain stood for 
the integrity of the “Ottdman Empire and Russian schemes 
of expansion in ‘the direction ef the Black Sea ‘And the ` 


. Meditertanean were frustrated, In the I7th century, -Russia 
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was baffled in her attempt to DURS: the ‘Baltic Sea into a 
Russian lake and during tht 18the and 19th cphturies, she 
madesceaseless endeavours $o obtain the mastery of the Bjack 
Sea and. the Mediterranean; but all. het attempts proved 
ultimately futile. The Congress of Berlin offered? a quite 
different «solution of fhe Near Eastern Question from what 
Russia had expected.e Russia, therefore, made a new depar- 
ture in her foreign policy. She began to cast her longing looks 
upon the Pacific and on the shores of the seas bordering on 
the Chinese’ Empire. Shé hag already made during th®,period 
frofn 1850 to 1875 considerable’ encroachments from the north 
ow the Amur region of Mandhuria and from the nortli-west 
on Ghinese Turkestah. The object pursued by*Russia in the 
Far: East was, it should be remembered, absolutely opposed 
to that of England; and concentrated itSelf on the ohe issué— 
e ihe securing of open sea. The vast,empltre ef the Tears ^ 
possessed , no sport? in Europe where dhe “ keys of the house ” 
. were in the hands, so to speak, of other powers. In the Far 
Easte by the middle of the last century Russia contrived to 
advance at the expense of China as'far as Vladivostok but ` 
this pSré remains closed for two montlis on account of ice, 
and Russia, therefore, looked forward bo the opportunity of 
pushing her way tntther’ south. After har disappointment 
im the Congress of Berlin, Russia adopted a vigorous Far 
Eastesn policy; she seemed to covet Port Arthur or Talien- 
"Wan, which are'free of ice, and are situated at «he extremity 
of the peninsula of Liao-tung; which would previde her 
access to an open sea at the baok of Korea, and other advan- 
" tages., Once established at Port Arthar, Russia could easily 
. think of conquering Korea and later on dominating the whole 
Pacific. Unquestionably the dreams of Rssian’ Te 
ment became very ambitibus. ' A : s - 
The, Congress of Berlfn also marks the opening ot a 
new era in the*history ef European iyyperialism; an era of 
eager competition "for the Penso cof the still unoccupied - 
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regions of the world, in which the concerns of remote lands 
bidder became. matters “of supreme moment to the great 
Eurðpean powers, and the peace of the world was endanger ed 
by questions arising in China or Siam, in Morocco’ er. the 
Soudan, or the islands of the Pacific.e .It was a new race for 


3 ° . 

colonial possessions amongst the Western pewers and the. 
* r e * 

. control of Europe over the non-European. world wag in a 


single genergéion completed and confirmed. And one of the 
most important of the many questions raised by this develop. 
ment was the quéstion-of the Faf East and the Pacte. The 
Far East, where the vast Empire of China seemed to be falling 
into deorepitude, "afforded the’ most vexed problems of Re 


period. Finally, the Pacific Islands* were the scene of an 


active though legs intense rivalry. The first of*the powers to 
take advantage of this sftuation was France, who already — 
possessed aefooting in Üochin-China, and was tempted during ` 


the colonial’ enthusiasm* of the ’eighties to trangform it into'a, 
general supremacy over Annam and Tonking. The result was ' 


the Franco-Chinese War of 1880-1885 and it ended with the 
formal recognition of French suzerainty over Annam, , and e 
further decline of Ohinese prestige. 

Tén years later a,still morq striking proof of Chinese 
weakness was afforded by the rapid and complete defeat of 
the vast, ill- organised Empire by Japan. T he Chino-Japanese 


War of 1894-95 gave to. "Japan Formosa and the Pescadores . 


Islands; and added her to the list of imperialist powers. 
She- would have won more still-the Eiao-tung. peninsula 
and a sort of suzerainty over Korea—but that some European 
powers intervened to forbid these annexations, on the pretext 


of defending the, integrity of*Chihd. Russia, France and *. 


Germany combined, in this step; Britain stood aloof. , Japan 
untillingly gave. way, and regarding Russia as the chief 


' cause of her hümiliation, began to prepare herSelf for - 


a coming conflict: 48 for unhappy China, she was soon to 


learn how much sincerity there ‘was in (he zeal ofeEurope | 


~ e : i . 
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for the maintenance of heg integrity. In 1896 she was 
compelled to permit Russia to build, a -railway " across 
Maachuria; and to graft to France a "rectificatioh of 
frontier" on the south, and the right of building a railway 
through the provincé of: Yunnan, which lies next to "l'onking. 
The interventien of what is known in the Far East as the 
New Triple Alliance “resulted in still more grave and ' far- 
reaching consequences. The partition of Chim seemed to 
be at hand, Shortly afterwards in March, 1898, Germany 
- seeking a * place i in the sun,’ demanded from China a “lease’ 
of. Kiaochow as recom penge for, the alleged murder, of two 
Geri man missionaries, Russia promptly followed suit by asking 
for and getting a ‘lease '*of Port Arthur, while every day her 
hold upor the treat province of Manchuria was strengthened. 
. Great Britain could not view with indifference these eneroach- . 
` ments, and torsespgndingly to strengtheif her strategic position 
acquired Wei AMai-wei, a dominating port in the Gulf of Pechili. 
France *esponded by getting the ‘lease’ of Kwangchowan. 
Thus all the European'rivals were clustered round,the decay- 
ing body of China ; and in the last years of the century, enter eds 
upon a series of diplomatie contests which came to be known 
as the ‘Battle of Cgncessions ' and, claimed ‘spheres of in- 
flyence' in the different parts of China. There were on all 
sides signs of an | impending break up of'the Chinese Empire. 
But the proclamation, of the Hay Doctrine by America 
' enunciating a policy of ‘ Open Doqr ' for China, and the outburst 
of the Boxer Bising'in 1900—caused mainly by resentment-of 
» foreign interventios —had the effect B postponing*the rush . 
for Chinese territory. | : 
In the meantime, thé "partition of ibl Pacific. ands by 
"Westerg powers was gradually completed ; the chief par tick 
pators . being Germany, Britain and, the United States? of 
- America: Here the preponderant influencd had been.in the 
hands of "Britain eyer since the days’déf ‘Captain Coek, ‘She 
had made some annexations during the first three quarters of 
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thé century. France had acquired New Caledonia and the 
Marquesas Islands, but her activity i in this region was never 
very gweat, The only other Europea power in possession of 
Pacific territories was Spain, who held the great Archipalago . 
of the Philippines, and claimed also tbe, numerous rhinute 
islands (nearly six hundred in number) which are known as 
Microrfesia. When the colonial enthusia$m of the ’eighties 
began, Germang saw a fruitful field in the Pacifte, and annexed 
the Bismarck Archipelago and the north- eastern quarter of | 
New Guinea. Under pressure fromeA ustralia, who feared to see | 
so formidable a neighfbour established SO near her codstline, 
Britain annexed the south-eastert quarter of that? huge island.® 
Then entered’ Afnerica intg the race for imperial possessioifs 
in its last phase. She annexed Hawaii in 1898, and divided 
the Samoan” group with Germany in 1899. Again, in 1898 
‘she was drawy "by the Caban question into a wiz, with Spain. 
Its result was the disappearance of the låst Telies,of the ° 
Spanish Empire in the New World'and in the Pacific. Cuba 
became an independent republic. Port Rico was annexed By 
. America. In the Pacific the Micronesian possessions of , 
Spain were acquired by Germany. Germany would fait fare 
annexed also the PHilippine Islands?" but America intervened, 
and resolved hersetf to assume the task ‘of organising and 
governing* these rich lands. Her new possessions necessarily ~ 
drew America into closer rebations with the’ problems of the. 
Far Kast. Thus by the beginning of the present century almost: 
the entire région of the Pacific.and the Far East came under 
the complete domination of the Europeans and American 
powers. . . 

A careful examination of the-above-mentioned facts 
will sh8w that the most outstanding | feature, of the inter- 
nàtioral polities" of the T Far East at'the beginning of the 
20th century was the antagonism of interests between Ryssia 
d Great Britain, both ef whom’ aspired’ to be the leading 
tic power, and between, Russia and Japan. At this time. 


28" | . 
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also England’s traditional, friendship with Germany was 


weakening under the stress of growing commercial, naval, 


and colonial rivalry, while the dread of Russia increased 


i and*threatened to compromise her relations with Russia’s 


ally, the French Republic with which she had many out- 
standing poifits of dispute, especially in Africa. (ef. The 
Fashoda Incident, 1898.) America at first maintained an 
attitude of.aloofness from this entangling poli&ies: in confor- 


+ mity with the Monrot Doctrine, but during the years of 


universal imperialist excitement the spirit of imperialismi 


_seemed to have captured Ameri ica also as it had «captured. the 
"Europea States, The aesult: of this ‘was visible in the 
American annexation ‘of the Hawaii Islands and the Philippine 
Islands in thé Pacific, Naturally, having some Pacific interests, 
and apprehending danger to her political and , ` commercia] 
, Privileges m China from Russia afd Gerntany, A fherica 
* stood forth" in 1899 as a -champion 0f the territorial integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and proclaimed the Hay Doctrine which 
enunciated the policy- of “Open Door”, for China. 


* America dreaded especially the  Russain encroachments 


but her policy at this tine was not to involve herself 
completely in thg perplexing pelitics ‘of „the Far East. 
e England and Japan, however, could not view with indifference 
the: Russian aggrandisement, because Russian “expansion 
“in the East came into, conflict with- British interests 
in China and India and Japanese interesfs in Korea, and 
might eventually threaten he very self-préservation of. 
Japan. An Arglo Japanese Treaty of Alliance was, there- 
fore, signed in January, 1902, between England and ‘Japan. 
Germany now was busy it organising her recently acquired 
territories ands in consolidating her own position by ah ambi- 
tious and far-reaching, commesciad «and naval proebamme: 
Soshe did not identify herself definitelf with either England 
‘and J apan, or Russia and France, se fer as the palities of ` 
“Far East was concerned, . 
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The Russo-Japanes> War would esum. not have 
taken place but for the Anglo-dapanese Alliance of 1902. 
It was, as we have saen, inspired by fear of Russia, and, was 
framéd with a view-to preventing the Russian Government, 
in the event of war with Japan or England, from. eflling 
upon thehelp of France. The Alliance «served its purpose 
admirably for both parties during the Rhsso-Japanese 
War. It kept France from joining Russia ánd thereby 
enabled Japaif to acquire command of the --Pacific.” “Tt 
also engbled Japan to weaken Russia, and Japan thus . 
indirectly helped the British by’ curbing Russian ambition 
in the Far ‘East. | By the Treaty of Portsmouth Russia. noL 
only agreed to recognise Japan’s rights in Korea, bitt- under- 
took to evacuate Manchuria, and to Testore to Japan- the 
peninsula of Liao-tung,.in which Port Arthur is situated: 
*In the nregntime, during the year 1904, what yas called an 
Entente Corfliale was gradually established hetwen" England. 
and France. In 1907, the Anglo-Russian Convention femoved. 
all outstanding causes of dispute between the two parties i in 
regard to the problems of the Far Hast. But the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was once more renewed in 1911, «This * 
time there was no, danger froh Russia, but Germany was | 
rising and she* threatened to occupy the, position formerly 
held by Russia in the Far Hast. German naval and colonial, 
ambitions in the Pacific came into direct „conflict with the 
interests of Great Britain end J apan and therefore it wa$ 
considered ,essertial that England should once more refresh 
her alliance with her old and well-tried" friend and ally, 
Japan. . 

There can be no dfubt that the Anglo-J apanese Alliance 
did ingstimabie serwice to the British’ Empire during the last 
great war in so far as Japan ‘taok upon herself the task of 
patrolling the Pacific atd Keeping tkat ocean clear ef German 
ships. But Japan gained enormous]y during the» ‘war, 
perhaps far more than her sacrifices might. havé —— hér 
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* to expect. From the time of its first formation in 190240 
the year 1921 when it was dissolved, the Ajiglo-Japanese 
Alliance was the sheet awchor of Japanese foreign policy and 
the phenomenal national progress and political importance of 
Japan “during this period was due, in a large measure, to 
the corclusian of this Alliance, and with its. help Japan 
dominated the. polftics of the Far East for about a quarter 
of a century.* Ever since the signing of fhe, Treaty of 
. Portsmouth (1905) Japan hag followed a subtle, consistent . 
- policy of fofadnting , and fiaancing internal troubles*in China 
likely fo próve to her advantage, of acwuiring territory and 
Tndustria} contessions, and, above all, of excludirtg foreign | 
competition. The last great. war became particularly favotr- 
able tosJapan's ambitions and interests in China and in-the 
Pacific. In the first year of the war (November, 1914) Japan 
captured Tsigg-tau in Kiao-chau, and on * Jantiary "15, 1915, 

. "she presented to the Chinese the famous Twenty-One Demands. 
On May 9, of the same year, China, under the pressure of à 
Japanese ultimatum, had to accept the Demands. ‘These 

. involved a complete loss of Chinese independence and the 
political domination of China by Japan. The European 
or American powers did not raise a voice *of protess against 
puch an aggression. On the other’ hand, s Great Britain ‘and 
“her allies, France, Russia and Itady concluded a* series of 
sectet agreements with Jápan in February and March, 1917, 
by which they pledged themselves to “support Japan's 
claims in regard to the disposal . of Germany’s rights in 
Shantung, and possessions in the Islands (of the Pacific) ~ 
Nofth of the Equator, on the occasion dé the Peace Conference.” 
Even America concluded .in November of the same year. 
the Lansing-Ighii Agreement’ with J apan by whieh the 
Government of the Ünited Statgs rgaógnisetl that J apan had 
special interests in China, particulârly in ethe parts to which 
her possessions were contiguous. -Buring the peace negotia- 
tions.at Versailles, England, France and Italy, in virtue of 


. 
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secret agreements, were compelled to support the Japanese 
claimseto Shantung and the German Islands in the Pacific 
North of the Equator. *But the Chigese delegates at Versailles 
resisted the Japanese claim to Shantung to the last, and 


finally refused to sign the treaty and withdrew from the l 


Peace Conference. This, however, made no "impression upon 


the great powers assembled around the peace table. „Their. 


primary object was to kill Germany and anye price could not 


be too deaf "for that. President Wilson cleanly forgot his 


“Fourteen Points" and sacrifiged everything eaf the altar 
of his League of Nagions. e s ° 
| Such Was the settlement of fhe Far Eastern Questien 
by the Peace Cenference of Versailles in 1919. No attention 
was paid to the wrongs that were done to ,Ching; on'the 
othtr hand, the allied powers helped to* auginent still further 
the, political power and prestige of Japan. In 19Q4 the chief 
disturber of peace in the Far East was Rufssias, The shadow 


of Russia at the strategical northern frontier of, China - 


caused the greatest apprehension and,anxiety in the nfinds 
of British ‘and American politicians and Great Britain and 
America.were glad that Japan, could check the proyfess of 
Russiag encroachments during* the Russo-Japanese War. 
The Treaty of Rortsmouth (1908), thétefore, was looked 
upon by these powerg as a great achievement which offer& 
a satisfactory solution, from, their own’ pomt of view, of the 


problem of the Pacific at that times’ But in the meantime — 


and duriag the next decade Germany was, as we have seen, 
rapidly growing in power and importance and wanted a ‘place in 
the sun’ which threateyed to upset the status quo and the balance 
of power in the Far East. So in, the.Peace of Versailles allied 
statesmanship was *primarily baa in eliminating the German 
menace-from the Padific. | As the. resiilt of the Treaty, German 
` islands in the Patific north of the equator went te Japan 
and Gefman islandsegouth of the equator Went: to Great 


Britain and ‘her Colonies. England and America, however, 


ih : 
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at this time did but little realise that în depriving Germany 
of all her possessions and power in the Pacific: they, were 
indirectly helping the risg and adding to the strength of 
another, potential Pacific danger who might one day-prove 
to be a» very formidable enemy, namely, Japan. But the 
pleasure «of striking” down a fallen enemy was perhaps too 
alluring to allow anyesuch consideration to prevail. : 
From the point of view of a permanent or a stable 

solution of tlie Far Eastern question the ——— MA 
“committed * two fundamental" blunders. First of eall, a 
igtiored ethe erights cf China as a soverpign state and ^ 
aemember of the family of nations. It gave away Shantung 
to Japan i in spite ofevehement Chinese protests and in spite 
of the fact that China was an ally and was made to declare - 

. War against Germany in favour, of: England, France end — 

* America. "The. Conference also had not a word to* record 
, against the Ewenty-One Demands, which involved. such 

] - national "humiliation for the Chinese. Secondly, the allied 
powers ‘did not at all consider that Russia counted as an 
important 1 factor in the international politics of the Far East. 
These” two grievous errors—one, tbe ignoring of the rights 
and privileges of China, ane the other, the failure to, realise 
the importance ofe Russi in any settlement df the "Pacific 
&uestion—foredoomed the solution of the Far Eastern problem 
by the Peace Confereice -ofe Versailles to miserable failure. 


(To be continued.) * . 
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ME THE VRSAKAPI HYMN. i 
. Tus Eprron, Caleutia Review ° ° 


SIR, 


l beg to daw the attention of your uin to a new interpretation I 
have recently proposed on the famous Vysákapi Hymn (Reweda, X, 86 and * 
BUE: XX, 12@) in the Allahabad University eJouraal (Vol. E, 
pp. 97-156). ° The hymn is considered as. vefy obscure, and ver Ty various gre 
the interpretafiong that have been Sut on it. To me it appeared that there 
was really no obscurity, all the: "difficulty being due to the assumptiop (by 
European scholars) tbat Kapi meant ‘monkey.’ aundisd in his Brhaddevatā 
seems to understand | the word t$ mean simply K apila : tawny-coloured,’ a. 
me#hing whjch is “supperted by the text (vf ww. jn w. 3) Indian’ 
tradition knows Vrgükapi to erepresent the Sun, and Pehave, found this, 
equation fully supported by verses 19-21 of the hymn. The hymp contains - 
a dialogue between Indra. and Indrani over,some offence of Vreakapi. 
Indrani tries.to rouse the anger of Indra against him, but fails, and: ultimate- 
ly she has to be reconciled to. Vrs&kapi. Considerable imaginatien¢has been 
used by. my predecessors in understanding what the offence was. But it 
has seemed to me that the text is very plain in making Vrsükapi usurp the 
especial worship of Aryans which was Indra’s wont—an offence which 
would naturally cause the i&dignation of Indra's wife Indrani. The very 
opening verse and the following ene show this : Pes ° = ” e 


fa fe Aaea scr Gaa qq] awe amaaa : yey wap fasrenfesr Suc wl j 
qa Az afa aada afd Aag fagana Aaa farae suc: dul 


. . e E « 
which. may be translated @s “ (1) Men have given up the pressing, of the 
Soma and they have not been worshippjng the god Indra, whereas my , 
‘friend ’ Vrsalfapi hasebeen exhilaratjug himself in the wealth (7.e., offerings) 
of the pious (or the rich}. Indra is superioréto all. *(2) Thou passest by, 
Indra, without mindiyg, tife tzunsgression, of Vrsikapi, but thou findest not 
Soma to dyink anywhere else. Indra, is superior to all." , Indranie uses all * 
the feminiae guiles to bring ver Indra to her point of view and to alienate 
his. mind against Vrsākapi, byt Indra continues impervious ande says in 


I 
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verse 12, “Ihave never joyed Iadrànt, without my friend Vrsikapiy 
whose dear watery oblation (Soma?) "qoes to the gods, Indra is fuperior 
to all. oe Vrsakapi i is the Sun andgthe Rgveda has måde Visnu, also a golar : 
deity (the, same deity ?)- seq qsm agı "the assocfate friend of indi 
Consequently Indra could not be made jealous of Vrsakapi. Iulrünt even 
appeals to Vasakapayi, Vrs£kipi's wife, to allow Indra to partake of Soma and 
the animal offerings, but Indra magnanimously interposes and says that he is 
contented with only the bulls (secondary offerings?). Indrani tries to ‘rouse 
a longing in Indya’s mind for the Soma drink (principal offering?) but she 
fails. She thep ridicules him for his pwritanism but is rebutted. Indrani 
was soon cofapelléd to give up here unsuccessful efforts and to *welcothe 
Vreakapi fo tbèir home. “frang vx wuc" Iia is above all’ is the 
refMain of every verse. It is evident fim the hymn that there wis prevail- 
ing semewhere and at some period an especial worship ofethe Sun, ousting 
the worship of the old national god Indra. This must have roused orthodox 
. opposition which required toebe silenced. Oure poet dees thig by diplo- 
, matically acknowledging the superiority | of Indra Jin so many words 
: aama gt) rA hy getting the ‘new’ cult oso by "mdra himself. 
* The ee Of the hymn is very peculiar. "It says that one Par$éu Manavi 
“(the * waman ’ or ‘human wife’) brought forth at one birth twenty children 
and though her burden had caused her pain it is good that has now come out 
of it! What on earth can this mean? ‘The author, apparently a lady, has 
` been pleading so cleverly for the worship of Vrsàkapi. Does she look upon 
herself as his human spouse? If so, there is obvious erotic mysticism here. 
This alone ean explain ‘ taventy children at ome birth ’ whith ig a human - 
impossibility. It is possible, as verse 4 indicates, that Vrs&kapi has been 
looked upon as a boar. | If se, Par$u Manavi is 3 ‘sow’; and certainly SOWS 
« brifig forth quite a large number of offspring at one birth. This sounds 
very strange. But we know that in Purüpie times Visnu (originally a 
Sun-god) was said to have incarnated himself as a Boar; and Vedic (Brah- 
manic) source of this legend ha’ been already found. The erotig mysticism. 
that guew around the figure of Krsna, another utcarnation of Visnu, is g. 
e fact very well known to people, , Searehing for Vedie parallels, I find in 
R.V., VIII, 80 (91) a relation of erotic mysticismebetweeh Apālā (and a 
class of similar virgirfs) and Indra. Lt is from this point of view. that the 
erotic verses af the end o£ VIII. } are probatyy to be explained. i 
The ‘author of R.V., X, 86 is, Paréu Manavi. Manavi can hardly be 
her personal name;. Nor ban Parsi be so, for 4 Prince has. been sgiven this 


name ineVIII, 6. 46, and we can never Sapoe a female to bë named asa 
t 


, 
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male. Paréu is therefore a clan name; R.V., VIII, 6.46 makes Tirindira 
Pargu a Y8dva=Yadava. The Parus were therefore in all probability 
Yadavag. R.V., VIII, 131 probably gives æ variant from (Past) for the 
name Páréu, the change ifi accent being possibly responsible for the sygeopa- 
tion of »— itgs also thinkable that the form Paéd (instead of Pérst) is due 
to a ‘metrical shortening,’ a phenomenon not unknown. “There too Yadava 
connexion is “evident. I therefore infer that the, V rsikapi Hymn | was 
composed by a Yadava lady. This, at once m us “that it is amongst 
these Yàdavas* that Krgna lived and, according to legends, bad rasalila 
or amorous sports with gopis. The hymns VIII. 80.(91) and. 
X. 8€ when*studied together prove that Suti-worshig supplanted [ewe 
ship, at least in a particula® (Yadava) community, and assimilated, among 
other things, ‘its eretic mysticism. Bot$ these hymns, whith arg certainly? 
earlier than the tème ef Krsna, show that the legends'of Krsna’s dalliandts 
with the cowherd girls are due to an actual prevalence in historical tymes bf 
erotic worship of the Gedhead (Indra at one time amd the Sun at a later 
stage or in a different segtion of the. community) by a class,of females who 
.remainetl unmarried. Why Rrsza was identified with Vigh now becomes : 
clear, for Visnu, the Sun, becam® the national god of the S "Yàdatas : the í 
national hero easily passes into or is identified with the national gods «fhe 
hymn X. 86 probably iliumines als» the origin of Bhagavatism : Phagevant 
may have originally been ‘the Radiant One,’ ‘ the Sun.’ : 
The connexion between Par$u and Persia is most obvious. In the "T 
lonian inserjptions the Perses have T &alled Parus. Mithraism, an 
especial worship of* the Sun, cettainly flourfshed frf Persia. But as the 
Parsus are a section of thé Yadavas of hoary Indian antiquity, the Persians © 
seem to have migrated from India. Rai Bahadur R. L. Chanda certaigly - 
derived the Yadavas from Iran but his augume: ats do not stand eritielsm. 
The Yadavas are mentioned i in even the earliest portions of the Rgveda but - 
the Perses are nôt ‘mentioned in any, western Inscription before the 9th 
wm tury B.C., whereas thé Medes receive this mention ag early as the 28th 
century B.C. The Perses maf therefore have migrated from India *in 
probably historical times, after the Bharata battle s 
It will be thus seen that my paper raises two important issues, one about 
the culéural history of India aad another abeut thé racial histor y of Tran. 
The secohd point has begn only igfeidentally touched Apon, and ‘ho Justice 
” could be done toit. I therefore intend writing in detail on this subjecf at 
an early date. But what I have® tritten on the former gubject in the paper 
mentioned above and 1 in this note’ will afford to scholars some materials *for 
s t 
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reflection. Will ae kindly pgy any serious attention to them and €on- 
sider if I do or do not solve some old problems ; ? Lipvite crititism from 
the “knowing publie and if tl@y can disillusion me I shall be much, obliged 
and Rehall acknowledge my error openly. i 


T 
: : .. . Yours, ete., 


KSHETREŚACHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA 


P.S.—'The exotic mysticism in R.V. VIII, 1, VHL 80 (91) and X. 
86 is probably to be connected with the (revolting) ceremony the maii — 
has to perfory swith the stifled horse (a symbol for the §un) in the 
A&vamejlha, . One would also think here of the symbolie ‘ obscbnities ’ of 
qmany primitive. peoples to help the,fertilising of the earthy for which we 
"have a Vétie paralle] in the Méhavarata rite. "Turning to Iran,.I may 
note that some scholars have supposed that Yasna 82.10 points to nocturnal 
orgies among seme worshippers of Mithra; but I bave myself not been 
* able to understand the passage in that tight: But the fact that Herodotus 
° (7.181) copfounds Mithra with Mylitta, the Agsyria® goddess Of childbearing 

e may indicate geme trotic element in the Mjthra-eult of his'day. One should ` 
. note that the * Father of History”? makes Mithraa foreign importation 
ine Persia. The Semitic derivation has been rejected by scholars as absurd. 
lt is commonly believed ‘by Avestan scholars that Mithra was introduced 
* (‘rejntroduced’) into the Zoroastrian pantheon after Zarathushtra. We 
may now think that the cult wentefrom India or received an impetus from 
that-source. In conclusion I may remind scholars of Yasna 4. 4-6 and 
the interpretation Tiele has put on it, though I gm not sure that he is . 
* right in making Soma ‘Indian’ and not ' Agyan’ (or, according to his own 
language, ‘ East-Aryan $. Lastly, dges not the Bacckanals of Euripides 
, support the westward Inigratich of ® female cult ,of erotic mysticism 
resembling what we find in R. V. VIII. 80 (91)? * 
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"2 ei A POLITICAL GxPHAN) | ut 
a -[ Repr inted from Capital] Pi: 


mE The Post-Graduate Department of ihe Caleuita Uhiversity 
has once again come to the fore. But nof in the battered 
condition im vehich the public found it whtn Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and the first Minister for Education. under the | 
Retornsed régime had æ stiff tussle over it nearly* three years 
ago. The thick mist of doubt and misunderstanding seems 
to, have vanished* altogether aud the raison *d'étse of th® 
“Department stands fully justified. And the voice of caluniny 
which sought to, belittle it more out of spite fer Sir Asutosh 
„than i in the interests of higlfer culture seems to have been 
comfletely pushed. *Bengal now realises (hat 4he Post. ` 
Graduate Department is af important annexe “of the University, : 
aud during the period it has been in existence it has e mate- B 
rially contributed to the stock of world's knowledge: and 
successfully dug up the débris of aneen learning in , Jodia. : 
The most notable convert to this idea is His Excelleney Lord 
Lytton, who, since Sir Asutosh’s death, has, on more occasions 
than one, promised it unstinted financial support SO that: it 
may thri ive and functior on proper mes, 

: % e x "a" ues 

It seems a Committee recently investigated the question É 

EJ ways dod means and produced a majority report and a 

minority note. The two agree so far as ihe fundamental , 
principles go, but disagtee mainly as regards the recruitment 
and maintenance of the staff. The minority put forward the = 
claims of the tutorial staffs of tite several colleges of Bengal— 
of Calcutta cofleges' dp particular—and urge that it was 
possible. and in fáet essential thaf a proper synthesis-should 
be built up between the Central Department . and its con- 
stituent colleges. : The" -— of .the colleges is easily ^ 


` 
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explained. When Lord Curzon was liking his Univer sities Act 
into shape, his great idea was to make the Calcutta University 
both a teaching and an examining body andthe great outery 
in those days against his measure was raised by the "vested 
‘interests which were naturally very materially hur$. And the 
result yas that the*Pst- Graduate classes as they then existed 
` in the collegés became in process of- time quite extinct. The 
colleges, therefore, have a grievance against the Post-Graduate 
Depariment—a grievance quite academic, but a grievance — 
. * all the sage, The ambitioh of the colleges to comtribute to 
Bost- Gyaduate works is praiseworthy and, quite legitimate, but 
gow far „theip man-power' ie adequate for thé purpose is a 
question * in respeos of which Opinion is bound te be, and*in 
fact is, sharply divided. Even the spokesman of the colleges 
at Saturday’ s meeting of the Sengte was constrained to Admit 
that “no doubt some of the colleges mete have forwarded" 
exaggerated, $stimates of their own resources"— Rn admission 
Ka which, ‘it is to be feared, will be amply verified by evidence if 
the Personnel of the tutorial staffs of not all but of a large 
number of the colleges are closely scrutinized. * As a matter 
of favtpthe practice, as a rule, has been in the selection of tutors 
for the Post-Grdduate classes fo enlist the services of jhe best 
men available whether Pocally or from abroad—chosen not . 
éndiscriminately but with the utmost care and discrimination 
men who would de hónour 4o the Depar tment and not men 
Ns who would féel honptired* by béing associated with it. And 
that is why the fame of the Department has ttavelled Leyond 
' India and that is why it has attracted men with a Europegn = 
reputation to place their services aé its disposal. It would 
be false economy, detrimental to the best interests of the 
Department and quite repugnant to théaims it has ip view 
if third’class local men *rere imported t todo the work which 
none hut ‘first clas brains are competent to discharge. It 
seems the minority group are fully eggnisant of the*disastrous - 
effect of such an arrangement, and ‘lest they should ‘be 
: i 
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qnisunderstood, their spokesman on Saturday d ipid " | 
idea of effeéting “ devastating and hampering economy ” 
the ,cost of efliciéncy. - This is t@king up a dubious pm 


W hich can be easily assailed. 
e. $ d e 


* 
The majority group are whole-hoggets, ‘Very appro- 
priately. Have the Department in its entirety or not have 
it at all. The majority spokesman seemed to have stood on 
a very higlter ground and tackled thg situation very cleverly. 
On Saturday, he detailed the engire Post-graduate programme 
and attached as mech importance to “researc? wotk as to 
lecture *work and Post-grad§ate teaching. ‘Thee two mêst 
proceed side by side—the concentratien of knowledge acquired 
in the course of laborious days and teaching the young mind 
how to shoot. ‘Both ‘areein the end destined to bea huge * 
* natjonal dssat. Pf that inspires respect and’ admiration for ~ 
the nation' abroad, this peoples the body"polfeic with minds, 
well balanced and well trained capable of seeing thiggs in ° 
their proper perspective. A programme, like this, is 
inevitably linked with the question of £ s. d. One must 
pay for a luxury—even for, the luxury of being great and 
good. «Here comes in the question of ‘State aid—of_ the 
duty of the ‘State with regard to education. The last word 
-on this duty has been said and the accepted policy in all 
modern States. is that the State can’t Shirk this obvious , 
duty. It has» been calculated’ thate the up-keep of the * 
Post-graduate Department will cost a heavy sum, and in 
srw of its depleted finances the University wil be . 
face to face with a huge deficit. The spokesman of the 
majority group tells us:—They had .ealculated carefully their * 
finangial liabilities* that the proposal would, involve for the 
next, five yeas. If, 1925- 26," thei? deficit was likely to 
be Rs. 2,49 000;*, in 1926- 27, Ms. 2,50,000; in 1927- 28, 
Rs. 271 „000; in 1929-29, Rs. 296,000, and” in 1929-80, 
Rs. 3,2) 600. "That was weer the . adoption of the majority 
i 
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report would entail. The figures, of course, are such as to 


make, many people wink and the “enemies af Post-zfaduate 
edueation chuckle. The Spokesman of the majority group 
. Was filly aware how his deficit figures would be received, 
and to hearten all he added: “They need not worry about 
. ‘the deficit i in vtew of His Excelleney the Chancellor's promise 
that the Government’ would give whatever financial assistance 
was necessary to give stability to this most important depart- 
ement of the „ University? He maintained that the cost of 
maintaining the Post-graduat® pop of this University 
. Was not excessive in comparison with the tost of such. Depart- 
ments i in Dacca, Lugknow, and*Allaliabad Uhiveisities." The 


up. pountey cases are qufte “in point.” -= ° EE 


z. L3 E 
Could the consideration of the “matter have been post- 
" poned? Itewagild have been a blunder df if had’ „Deen. The | 
e interestse of Soth” the teachers ande the taught "would have 
' irrepæably suffered. Already within the last three or four 
years, the uncertainty of the tenure of office on the tutorial 
staff of the Department due to unseemly. and mean- 
ingles “wrangles, between the. University and the Ministry 
-of Education has scar ed away a number of ‘qualified - ‘eeachers 
who have been absorbed by the sister and wival Universities : 
i the neighbouring Provinces on higher emoluments. Itis $. 
. true man doe$ nof live by “bread alone. But it is equally ` 
* ‘true that our daily “bread is a “material aid to our moral, 
intellectual and spiritual well- -being. One speaker*on Satur- 
^ day very cleverly forecasted what would have been, the caso“ 
if the question had been shelved till duly. He clothed his 
‘speech in humorous danguage but he said what he had to 
‘say with telling effect. , He pointed out that * the acceptance 
of the adjqurnment, inodo would negat the*termination " of 
the service of the Post- graduate teachers eh 31st May. The e 
Post-graduate. Department would have to close its doors then 
(Voice: No, no) as without the jun the Department 
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would be dead, and when they met on 18th July they would 
meet fo holdits post-mottem examination (Voice: No, no). 
The, Senate would*thén belike a @oroner’s court (laughter) 
with the Vice-Chancellor as the Coroner* 4nd the verdict of 
the jury (the Senators) would be ‘ Cold- blooded ‘murder ’ 
(laughter). ” His speech and the plaintive voice df Science 


seem to have won the day and the mofion „for adjournment 
was’ negatives 7 a large majority. x 


x X i 
* Is, there vieteauiiii in the University 9 «Ib would be 
. disastrous if ib was¢here. It was disclaimed by*all excepting 
a section of the-Moslem group. It was a déstingtly jarring 
note that this troup raised. It would have been digrfified 
and decorous if it had been banished altogether. "The 
seques ‘teréd shades of the academics were not meant for thes 
clarion sound of raeial or political vitupergtion. But let* 
‘that go.- Possibly it was a spasmodic "outBarst, The last 
speech on Saturday stood for the independence of the Uni- - 
versity as to how it spent the grants when the Government 
made them. The speaker quoted the latest practice abroad. 
He said that “ during the last, year he had travelled over most 
“of theeintellectual centres of Eurt ope and America, and know- 
ing the opinióms of the eminent . edticationists of those 
countries, he said thatethe spirit in which the minority .r eport. 
had approached the questien of" University organization was. 
entirely unlike the spirit in which*” such questions were 
approached in great centres of learning abroad.” But. 
rhe question was thoroughly threshed out by the University . 
Grants Committee ahSut three years ago. That Committce’s 
report'embodies the latest idea qn ike. subject of University e 
grarts as it prevails i in the civilized world and bears the un- 
miatakable impress “of S Asütosh^s towering genius. The 
_ great man has lefba recdrd of his teseardh in this line, which , 
— At will be hard to beatefor years to come. That’ is apparently 
the University’ s vade mecum to-day.on thé subject of grants, * 
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Eso odiis Conditions in India, by P. Padmanabha Pillai, B.A., 
B.L., Ph.D. — Published bf Noutledge—pp. 329—price 125. 6d. net. 

The author's sóle aim is “ to take stock of the possibilities of developing 
Indian fndustries on modern lines and to study the economie life of India 
with special refgrence to its industrial organisation." e In° Part I he 
refutes the theory of the ‘Golden past’ very much on the lines Prof. 
* MacGregor «lispfte$ the -‘ Merrie Bngland' fallacy and correctly "observés 
that the nfw nftional awakening js eompelling9the attention of the 
people towards industrial regeneratiog. Part II confines self fo a study 
of the agricultaral situfition, In. Part LII the smalkseaM or cottage 
industries and the present large-scale industries are studied. The remaining 
„factors of" production, capital, labour , ands organitation gre rapally 
“surveyed. The last chapter expounds his views oy the jundestrability, 
“of proiectia *on ehe ground that India is industrially umprepared to . 
wective any benefif'out of this movement counteracting the evils befalling 
*the agrigwliural section of society which comes up to 72% -of the total 
populafion of India. The industrial salvation has to, be obtained by other 
means outlined on page 328. à 

Befofes commenting on the views of the author a word or two lias 
to be said regarding Dr. G. Slater's introductory note Both Drg Pillai 
and Slater attack the al@er generation of Economists for the lack of 
‘constructive ideas’ as it has Been stated. The solder” "writers like G. V.. 
Joshi, Dadabbai Naroji, R. ©. Dutt, M. G."Ranade and G. Subra- 
pant lyer were not primarily prpfessidhal economists" and that is the ' 
*ehief reason why they have not: gone much deeper into the study of 
economie problems. But they cannot be “considered as amateufs* incapable 
oof making constructive, suggestions. To deny that their, writings 
“contain any useful lines of criticism is only té. display one's ignorance, 
of their writings. But unfortunately - they had no influence over the 
bureaucracy and their recommendatigns fell on deaf ears with „tbe 
result that the etploitatiog- cum-administration policy . has beans 
unchecked with evhat resulg need pot be stated. m this review. Had Mr. 

: Joshi's advice been followed, the feverish expansion of railways would 
have been checked. and a simultaneous expahfion of irrigation, projects < 
would haye immensely improved agriculture to the lasting benefit of 
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the Indian people. Lack of space fofbids me' to deal in seriatim 
with their recommenda&ions, whieh, if earried out would - have faeili- 
tated ‘the economic progress of the country. LL t. 9*7 
We owe our thanks.to Dr. Slater for admitting two things 
(a) that the poverty of India is a grim fact. (p. xii), (2) that E 
is possible to develop manufaeturing industries in India. It faust be 
remembered. that the English Economists believ® in the application of 
the principle, of -the Territorial Division of Labour to its extreme 
length which ehas been so successfully caricatured by Dr. Bowley in 
his e England's Foreign Trade m XIXth century." Even "sugh a wel-* . 
informed Economist like J. M. ‘Keynes holds*the opinjon that the 
future of Indfa , lies | in developing der agriculture. He takes mugh 
pajns to refute the "statement of gir Morison that "Bomfay is ihe 
presage of the Future” (Ecoc.. Jor., 1911, p. 427). 
Dr. Slatér like, the other western economists bélieves ethat "the 
a universality.” of marriage ” in Padia is the real stumbling block ` in the s 
path of India’s economie eprogréss and unless this stybbogn tendenty ° 
is overcome even the trilinear advance proposed By Py. Pillai ‘would 
be of little eonsequénée in bettering economic conditions in India. We " 
are sorry tbat Dr. Slater overlooks certain. factors which “tend to 
mitigate the evil consequences of these marriagés. Mr. Martin says | 
that “uncontrolled iarital relations have given India a- high gverage 
birth-rate but it is more than coutiterbalanced by diseases which keep 
up the lével of the ‘death rate.” In addition, to this, serious catas- 
_trophes like the Irfluenza. Epidemic, or digastrous floods or famines 
overtake Her and the realeincrease of population is generally elower 
in, India than all. the European.count#fes with tle exception of Fange. 
(See Prof. Brij Warain, Population of Indid, p. J0.) Nor is the °, 
birth-rate of this*country so excessive as to bring about’ aù unde- 
wmwienblo density of population. It is*an industrialised” country with intensive 
agriculture that possesses the -largest density of population. (See “Is © 
Unemployment Inevitable,* p. 61.) We believe that this feature of 
“universal marriage" needs strong cendeminhtion from the eugenie 
stapdpdint. But we do not hold fife opinjon that, the growth of 
population ` arising *out ot ans, peċuliar feature, is & standing mendee 
to .future economic “progress. If the? trilinedr advance suceeéds ia 
i increasing the income of . t people' it *miglt not result in  ovér- 
population. "Increase in" income as the Early Victorian Econoiniss, « 
from - the time of J. S. uni have been stating, need nof necessarily | 
80 ° 
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be put to ‘population-use’ butdt may rise the standard of, comfort 
of the "population. Both Profs. Brentano and Pigon süpport this view 
of e Profe Leroy Beatligu. I® is the low standard of living, which ig 
: the resulé of our low productivity that is chiefly responsible for the 
growth. of the population! An increased income secured ‘cut of higher 
productivity woyld lead to an increase in the wants of the population 
and the level of culture would be raised. So the - trilinear advance 
would . automatically control the tendency of the population to grow 
in large numbers, It is mob the universality of marrmge that has 
eto be condemned. In the" hot elfmate like India’s the evilg of .the 
postponement of marriage would be very great. It would lead to the - 
inereasé "of the ‘white slave traffic’? and the spread of venereal ‘diseases 
Which so witally* undermine the physical effieieney and' Vitality of the 
population. Even the westerners are fiow realising” the evils of late 
mafriageg in the ranks of their upper and middle classes of. society. - 
e (See J. Swinburne--The*Population "Pxoblefa, p. 877.) Ag the religious | 
e and family ideals of the Indian people egunot*be ehanged al ofa 
gudden, we cagnot «lepend on Dr. Slatet’s remedy being carried oub. 
e Tt is the limitation of the birth rate by use of harmless? centraceptive 
i methesi? as in. the ease of the Dutch people, that is a promising 
remedy’ for the existing * state of things. The preaehing ‘of the 
 Malthgsian: law and advocating the prudential measure of “moral 
vostiain te’? vis altogether an unsatisfactory line of reasoning. A pro- 
fessional economist might be forgiven for this advice but th Govern- 
ment. takes shelter bfhind this ‘inexorable law and tries to justify 
the. absence of any definite economic policy furthering our* economic 
progress. It has - unwisely allowed. the,overburdened families to deal with 
e the problem 'thefnselves.*, The Padian Government, dike the western 
ones, should .meet the cost of rearing children by Srantise maternity 
benefits, making provision for health* compensation and other fornammfama 
e insurance under its «control, the insisting of longer rest ‘periods and 
vacatfons for women workers jn our factories’ the allowitig of income-tax 
e exemptions in proportion etð ‘thee number of ehildren, the segregating 
of. hereditary defectives at state* "expense. (See MacDougall,® Sogial 
Psychology.) The" British overhment Piigials, thotigh shrewd efouch | 
to. diagnose "the economic canker eating "the vesy vitals of our people, 
have . fot beens magnanimous *noufh to yilertake measures to cheek | 
this evil. The ‘example of the American officials cf the Phillipine 
Island#had not been imitated. (Sea Round{Lable, Sep. 1924, p. 746.) 
is 
e. 
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* Coming to, the thesis itse]f the ome striking feature is “the clear 
analysis and suthmarising of the economic’ situation which we find 
portrayed in the different village surveys hat have been ` undertaken. 
recently in this country. The real merit of a Doctorate thesis oùght 
not to lie Tn an excellent summarising of the past situation . bat in 
making new, valuable and constructive suggestions fbr, the *improve- 
ment o$ the present situation and realisation of e better future. Itb is 
not the mere repeating of either economic history q* economic theory, 
that can afford salvation to India’s economie future. It is applied 
economics „that is the supreme need *of the*hour. If this be the high . 
ideal that is adopted in judging this book, it watild be: really disappoin£- 
ing to read so many pages without, coming across any ‘single original 
suggestion of the aufhor. The recommandations on paĝe 398 are onl¥ 
ah amplifieation of the final’ conclusion eof the Indian Industfial: 
Commission which Says that the Government has to halp the jndustfial 
situation by an organised administeative, technical and “financial assistance. . 
There’ are ‘eertair? stajpments which need revisione in order to be 
considered as correct. Atkinsons’ estimates of the enatiqnal per capital, 
income of the Indian people as given out by Dr. Pillai.do -not tally with 
those of the Indian Economie Enquiry Committee. Dr. Pillai say? t that 
“the revenue demand of the Government from” land is not impeding 
agricultural . progress" (see p. 127). It is true that since the time of Lord 
Curzon-Dutt controversy the state has not only been moderafing | its. 
demand Sut congidefate enough to make allowanee for the misfortunes 
befalling the Indian ryots. But when we consider the load of indebtedness 
on their sheulders and the indirect taxation they are subject to even, thif 
/ moderate demand geems to be exgessivesto us and the present attempt on 
the part of the Punjab and U. P, Governfnents tor lower *their. proportion 
. of revenue demanded from the ryot and to grant land leases for: longer 
aedi is a tacit admission of the fact that its demand is, excessive and 
the reductioh ought to "be welcomed for the Government has now come 
to‘ realise that “ India is the ryot and the ryot is India." The treatment ` 
of the labour .movement -is not satisfactory. * The advisability or other- 
wise of Sllowing the ‘economic penetration ' by foreign capitalists - is not 
discussed. : While *considésing the failure of the export duty on raw hides 
and skins, he does not eus tho preferentfal clausé attached fo tbis duty- 
and he skips over the imporgant practical problem of Imperial Preference, 
We admit that India is not industrially prepared to réap any profits , 
arising out of af general protegtionist advance but if things are alldwed to 
"@ s 
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go adrift India can never become industrialised. Some amount of sacriffte 
is necesgary and the policy of “ discriminating protection as adtimbrated . 
by the Indian Fiscal ommissiqn is absolutely fiecefsary and the seleejion.of 
the really deserving industries is the primordial duty of the present Tariff 
Board... He is appreRensive of the deleterious influence that foreign 
capitalists might exercise*dver the Indian industrialists by competing with 
them by setting up their factories within India’s territorial limits so as to 
rende? unnecessary éhe climbing. of a ‘Tariff wall that-might be raised i in the 
future. But this cai be checked to a certain extent if proper Jaws regarding. 
- the registration of industrial eoncerng are formulated making it compulsory EE 
“not only te seel tite co- -operation of the Indian, capitalists but.°te . nfake . 
provision e- for Indian: members on the Directorate and for the imparting 
‘o@ training to the staff in intficate fechnical details, (Bor ifstance see 
the, recent régulations “framed by the. Indian Government to perntit, 
companies to start the Radio business in India. ) š 
We ‘cannot Tesis thetemptation to „compare the redout publisation--- 
* Wealth of India * by Wadia and Joshi which govers | almost the same e 
ground as this cook. There ‘are strong reafbns for doiwg so for the 
Secretary eof Slate has subsidised the author and enabled him to publish. 
* this thegis. The wide reading, the easy. and felicitous style, the accurate 
undérstanding of economic theory and a lucid interpretation of it which, 
we méet with in the“ Wealth -of India ” cannot be found in this thesis, 
while the study of the agricultural situation has been remarkably done in 
the “ Wealth of India ” we do no& meet’ with such thoroughness’ in any part. . 
of this thesis. As ape intelligent recasting of the facts and figures l 
distributed broadcast in the «different government reports and recent village 
surveys the thesis of Nr. Pillai. has to *be admired but it suffers 
ineomparably when contrasted with the Production of the Bombay authors. ' 
e This’ leads us to one conclusion. Should we not insist, as Prof. Benoy ` 
Kumar Sarkar has poinfed out already, that a thesis on Infifn economic 
` topics should ke examined by competant Indian authorities. It night 
. an advantageous thing if the Inter- University Board in India would 
sueceed in establishing the practice of making the Ameriean and the 
English Universities send à thesis dealing with Indian tópies to eminent 
Indian Professors dietinguishgd for „research work. There is no deartlə of 
such able men im thig country „at presént. e “The so-called equality of 
the Ingifin Universities with ` the Western ones ‘would be a pare myth l 
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` “Forest Meditation, by. Jamés H. Cousins (Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, "Adlygr, Madras, 1925) is à ‘small book of poems enfbodying: 
the lgtest artistic utübrantes of a distigguished a member of. the Irish, 
Movement whose fine Sensitiveness to all that ls spiritually. bedutiful i is 
. matched bysthe consummate art-of delicate workmanship. E 
. Like Shelley he brings from afar'a mess&de of hope and love to an 
age torn with doubts, disappointment and disillusionment. There isa. 
sublime grandeur in the bright hope so beautifully entbodied, for instance,.. 
in the lines (frone “ The Installation of the First Woman, Magistrate in 
nou who, by the way, is no other shan ‘the author’s vite. 22 


e e e - 4 x 
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She shalf smooth out yith healing hand 
The twisted purpose $f offence. " . — " >œ x 
* No*sword- her sehtence will demand, - 

l Where love awakens penitence.” EP e 


e e . . 
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” As. the singer ot “A Chant i in Time of Battle s the poet ooa 


“ I will raise my voice a Minden to the God of Battles HN 
oo give praise 
That eyes that were dark in EE win.sight in the 
"E i battle blaze ; i 
|. Have Borneo of the hrgereiin, of the end of the" 
e age-long plan, o 
When peace en earth Shall be sequel to peace in the 


e d | : heart of map." 
e n a e 


= The title-piees, “The First ‘Wind? ius * the Sfrens ie furnish the”, 
keynote to tha characteristic spirit ef the school of poetry to which this 
mpat $ homage remains“ unshaken ih the midst of all the blatant demands . 
of present-day hard realism whichis the creed sf “ those clamouring 
. Scepties ' " that are all “ arts and ears and eyes” and: nothing more. 
al Proem appropriately tells us n 


e 2 . 7 2 . P x ] l 2 
| 9 ‘ 
if One! thae abne my Damon sings ; 
. * 
e The spirit, mixed i in, mortal- dhigs. . , — .* bs 
LM s _ She sings ho passing wind or treg . +... 0. 
F NN * : "M E 
, She sings T haunting mystery." S — d. 
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This promise is made good in “Offertory”, in a very signifieant way” 
The rare Yower of true.and correct appreciation by a «Westerner (who, 
howsyer, is anything buf yan alf€n in the présent ease)—born of perfect 
itmaginative.and emotiongl sympathy that alone can successfully break 
down racial and geographical barriers—of the absolute trustfflness and 
self-surrendér impliéd in "the outward offering of.“ jasmine flowers and 
rice” by a common _coolie woman, “bare of foot and dark of skin," 

made 


The deep faith of the Catholit device 1 is. finely Ppressed i in the third piece 
of “ Love i in Exile ? of which the fourth sonnet may be taken as the criterion * 
by which the spirit of Cousins’s poetry maf be diser iminated irom the 


e 
hd 
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elna ; little wayside shrine: | T 

y di e è ad * "it | e ° 
l 5 : ` 

° e On the dusty Adyar road — , 

^ : x ; % =" 9% | Ls * 1 
n *  Whereehe symbolled Power Divine, , , i 
: Less beheld than felt, ' 
is: Dimly dwglt "— BEL. : 

e. & ; X . . 
"enables this mystic poet | to penetrate through the "mere Fd ‘shel? of 
jbfngs into the kefnel within and vividly represent the very soul of Indian 
* devotiongl, piety. : 

As for Nature poetry, “Poppies in Corn” is delightfully remini- 
seent of Wordsworth's “ Daffodils” with. this notable distinttion that it 
has a mcveedelicate touch of ‘craftsmanship and ʻa deeper note (of mysti- 
cism) besides its sug ogestive symbolism 1 in lines like : 

= . € s e si 
" | E Blood ef the mystie Christ = ¢ 
= Eternglly sacrificed!” œ = 
e. % I . e p ° : ` 
i But, as the poet adds, RM "EP b 
e 6 - 
` « “Who shall the visioh tell ? l ^ abdo 
- Before thé unlitterable 4 SMS 
° ^ In burning Beauty’s trance? ———— : : 
The harp ôf utterance - p : | 
g e Falls dumbly from the hand, Ts 
Claspéd žilently we stand. HC = "e 
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. Wordswgrthiae mystic communion ‘with Nature. 


E, Mr. Cousins iè Shelleyan in his message® of hope and love, he is 
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 Assotiatiohy of the 
Catholic form of worship are occasionally worked with fine offeat into the 
posti? fabric of pieses like “ White and Re." 

: The Second piece in “Love’s Immortality” with its intense yet subdued 
fervour of à yearning for re-union after temporary severance through death 
is exquisite in its haunting idea. 


l 
“eo 5. 


particularly | SO because his inspiration i is mainly drawnefrom things spiritual, 


for, he always apprehends even the world of sights and* sounds with the 
Buj he has drunk deep also of the 
spirit of Indian mysticign " as sd d tHe Upanishads (cf. © The 


penetrating vision of an idealist. 


Secret, i a 


a) 
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"Seeing and other Poems by TU Lal Chordia (with a fore." 
wor by C. ii ggane, the®Indian Press Ld., Allahabad, "10.25%, is a slender 
. volume of ‘sonnets some of*which attain high  poetie"wlistinetion. . 


$ l * 





+ 


. J. G. B.: 


The 


“ Foreword” very appropriately observes that “ each ofthe sonnets gnshrines * 
some vivid little glimpse of Indian life or landscape.” 


This is particularly true of * Krishna's Call” with its never-failing 


appeal to the imagination of Hindu India,. strengthened, as it. dsf by the 
idyllie charm of its, pastoral assoeiationsa 
- One is powerfully impressed by the depth ofeemotional fervour which 


animates Worship 


ZA 


poetic beauty distinctly its*own. 


“The Jagmandir at Udaipus” 
“The Taj ” deserte special notice. 


and * My Ashoka” isea sonnet pee a {ne 


The Fatehsdgar, ‘at Udaipur” “ahd | 
The dying” cadence "of the last three * 


lines of the fust piece is exquisite and it brings the little poem harmoniously 


—— fine close. 


“The Taj” is a magnificent poetic. utterance as deep in ` 
meaning as ‘it is suggestiveeof an unearthly beauty. It also. conjains a: 


sublime note of i dors through resignation definitely Indian. 


PNE. ‘The Pilerim " 


beekground i is significant]y suggestive. ie 


© Pralaya ” 


* is finely” eonesived and nicely executed bat in “ Maya, " 
« Lord Buddha di and* e Kalki Avatar. ?' the author reaches ° higher. 


o 


height of philosophic vison characteristically Indian. 
dt; however, a. Spenserian * ring and “ Spring ” reminds ` one. of Keats 


MR magie. 


is also similar in fone and imagery and its unu 


"Maya" has in 
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For gich i imagery and genuine lyric quality of abiolately * sincese self- 
expression one may turn to “Offerings,” Nos. Land Ti“ Twilight Thoug! hts ” 
No. 4I aad “ Swan Soo the ed of which is » indeed rich in "song 

. quality besides being chafming in melodious dietion. 
"These few poems are a definite contribution to the ever-growing 
volume of “AnglosIndian ” poetry which is rightly claiming the serious 





attention of eontempgrary* criticism. — ' : a s 
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Divine ‘Indifference’ and other stories’ by 'SSL. Chorida. (The 
Indian Press, Ltd. Allahabad, 3925) eis a slender volume qf 7 pieces (with ` 
a Foreword by Bisane) of which the last two “ Hamir and Sumen ” ang 
“Belg Phule Adhi Rat (Ze, the Bela flower blosséms ats mid-night) are 
fine pathetfe love Storigs with a haunting romance of their own. 


- 
'The author possesses'a power of vivid* word-painting truly admirable 


* and his simple bitg ôf descriptive touches are sonsebimes highly "suggestive, 
The picturegque k&ckground-of nature.delineafgon is often made to heighten 
. the: ‘beauty of the story told effectively and, when the theme requires it, 
he adds a moving-pathos us "Appeal of which to the  reader's heart is 
Instantaneous. `> `` e 
Foraigners.are likely to be specially Me by the Oriental colour- 
ing or associations of the storiés. ,  * 
^ We feel, however, tha a little more 'ecogomy in the use ‘of poetic 
imagery or:romantie epithets ould considerably enhanbe the force of the 


writer's*otherwise excellent style. . | , 
E Pe ii Vos s ca ae E = * mE s J. G. B. 
LÀ E . a i - : 2 o£ * - " m . 
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. The Lurecof the Cross: by S. Helder, Member, R. P. Association 
Crown $vo. XVIII --ii4- 432. e 


It is a book written in goog sbyle and in hich-flown language, with the 
express object of exposing the ‘evils of Christian missionafy propaganda. 
The auther begins by*giving athistory-of the activities of Christian Missiog- 
aries in India and the East, and, then cites, a darge number of  opiifions 
` of men eof position’ who had an L opportunity of stutlying the mentality of -. 
Bastern peoples, to show the disastrous conseqtíences* “of Christian propa-, 
gandism ein China, India and. other Eastern ‘lands. In the chapter on 
Christian Ethies, the author cites authorities, 1. show the violent methods | 


* [:] 
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adgpted for propagating '  Cliristianity ‘and: he .is eminently successful i in! 
proving the moval inferiority of the early* divines and Church es A and. 
their fanaticism. He alsogneidentally deseribes the violence of the Poftuguese . 


in India. The next chapter ‘ the acid test’ is also wien in the same sbrfin. | 


A few more chapters are devoted. to prove that eofftrary to the ‘views: of; 
many Christian ‘scholars, the religion of Christ evas not. always. associated: 
with progress, -and that even up to the middle of the Jast century, all the ` 


Christign races of Europe : indulged i in fanatical belfefs, erroneous dogmas, 


and.often perpetrated horrible crimes in the name of religion. As instances’, 
of this the author points out; the intolerance of all Eur opéan Governments , 


in matterset . religion, their drastic laws against: non- confermists, 4 and those: 


which. legalised witeh- burning, -or' the éxtermin&tion of. keretias, not'to. 
speak of thase Which. imposed disabilities on Jews or other non-Christiag ; 


+% 


secjs. In the next chapters styled, ‘ ‘somè illustons,’’ “ failure of Christianity,” | 


“ proofs of failure,” ` “í baneful influence,” the author’ exposes the real nature . 
of the ‘Christian pigty’ of the are: nations, who profess to Strive for. 


„the elevation © of. -backward races? As examples of such piety, he cites, 


è 
a dumper of- irisiftnces. from wistory, and. of.these we may mention- the 


constant -lynching of Negroes ig-America, the extermiationy of the Southe, . 


African Hareros by:.the Germans, the: massacres. in China, after: the . 
Boxer.expedition, or the numerous acts of -barbarity committed byte 
vietorious Germans in the late war. SUR j 


So far our sympathies are with the bon All the instances. of gestern’: 


fanaticism, or of barbarity are true indétd. Such instances can be multiplied’, 
casi ‘They have.been admitted by westérn,scholg's.themselves. : 


Yet we are at a lod to understand why the author, who- shiows 80. 
RUE Industry and erudition, should attribute these evils to the inherent - : 


defects of the Christian’ religion. ` Bor the Sins of ‘its’ Votariés, that relifion - 


‘of love and charity has received condemnation :at the hands. of: the. 


author; who-psoved-Kiniself blind:to tife nature of the teachings of that 


meme, who laid bis life. on’ the cross. . This we think. as not only. 


harsh and unjust, but shows the acrimony of-a dogmatic eritio - who. has’ 


failed: to-imbibe the trüe teafhings of history... Religions, like institutions, 


rise and grow: with the mentality of the pfople "who profess i£." Azteacher. 


0r-& eprdbhet.' is- à stiperman, «who creates or Modifies ag eode of morality., 
for theeguidance of fhen. "hie: ug fulness: of that code or jts, moral in-; 
fluence. „depends not: only upon -its own“ ' fxcellende. but: also. upon. the. 
peóple who Accept. it or followet. - In the hahds’ df +a morafly, diseiplined: 
people, the teaching’ do erédis tó. humanity, but whet. ib is sunply Adopted . 


Bl. i. c 
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by a race or races culturally or morally low, it f id its own turn perverted. 
Such hag been the case with all? religion’ of the world. * In the ease of 


Christianity, its adoption by the barbarians whe invaded the. west, led to 


its *wn* perversion. Sitiilarly, Islam, when it was adopted by the Gentral 
Asian Turks, produced® only savage conquerors like Taimur or Nadir.. 
Buddhism also similarlye produced its Gengiz or ‘Kublai or the savage 
Tartars, who ravaged the whole of Eastern Europe. . 

Religions decay, furthermore, when their real teachings are ‘oiaoi | 
Such bas been the*case with Christianity in the hands of tbe proud white - 
men, professing the religion of Christ, but really worshipping force and 


“materialistic ` -happrness, The white. man has attained the present para- 


mount position,enot by hi$ religions but by humaneefforts (hankering after. 
pxegress), and further by an unconscious desire to ease the problems of 


" humanity through the eexploitation . ‘of the forces of nature, In the midst 


of a)l this, racial and social problems have arisen. * These led to struggles in 
which . thè old vorld,of dggmas had to fight with thenewer one of rgason. 
The progressive races had to fight with those backwards. The ineidents | 
of war have leg ‘to zu renum bratalities, or eintoléranod _ but gratually: 
the horizqn ofhuman aspiration has widened, enun have enlarged, - 


. and will very soon: make the situation ripe for a truer humanity. 
- 


eLastly, we think that while the author is too severe in his.attaeks on 
Christianity, a personal bias makes him bestow unmertted praises on 
Baddhierg, which he deseribes as the ‘only religion free from irrational 
dogmas, and based on the broad prifieiples of humauity.” Propagandism - 
makes him forget the, ether, side of ‘Buddhism. Nobody denies. the 
greatness of the Buddha, or his fine teachings, ?but why should it be 
regarded as the only true religion. We in Indta had and still have codes of 
merality not a whit ififerior to that of Buddhism——indeed some of these 


‘were utilised by the Buddha himself, — ' e 


It is not the place for discussing fhe relative merits'of esuch religions. 
But in eonelgsión we beg to draw the attention of the author io thesfmeks 
that Buddhism had not an exclusive patent forall the virtue and reason of 


 mankirid. On the contrary, it contributed much to the political and social 


decay of India. It also produced its Genghiz or those Tartar R 


who came only to destroy and ravage. In the hands of the later"mopks, 


it relapsed jntoa religion of doubt and Jogya and failed to rémaif asso- - 
ciated with reason or progress. * In the 19th eentusy most of its votaries, - 
like the Chinesó or the inhabitants ‘of the J&ausgangetie peninsula, dis- 
` played, nothing but nafrowness, bigotry and intolerance. ° 
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* The true progress of mankind depends upon a real hankering 
after knofvledgé, ang the mutual understanding of the different paces of 
mankipd and thus will feal ‘progress be mile. [hae India, there is yet 
hardly any chance of her’ reverting to Buddhism. That religion had once 
gained a pagamount position in the country, but as it failed to satisfy the 
wants.of the people, it disappegred from the fand of. its birth, which, 
however, still bows and will continue to bow to that great teacher. In the 

‘hour of her regeneration she cannot but look back to the great Master for - 


inspiration aml guidance. | n l 
| S j e hd N. C. B. * * 
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. „Bo the curtain iris bsen rung dim on the mns which 

‘was being enacted for five successive days on the ‘poards of 
the, Western | Hall, Senate House. ‘The battle of thes tübs* 

"is over—the témpest over the teapot has blown. away. For 
five long days the Senate House rever berated with the speeches 

* *° of the qld’ Senators of Rome! "And what is the upshot? .An 
extension ef existing appointments bor a period of four — 

months tọ enable Goverhmeng to come to asmature conclusion 


about an annual gfant of ‘three laos of ru peas! . : 
7 We have read * the Majority *Reporf and the Miftority 


* Report wjth mingled feelings of sorroy afd disabpbin&gment." 
eNowhere ine eitlfer of the Reports do we come across the 
E. achievements of the teaching side of the University which has 
a docal habitation in the Darbhanga Buildings and a name 
called the ‘ Post-graduate Department’ of tHe University. 
Nowhere do we come across the original contributions in 
the domain of arts and %cience, made by. the teachers whose 
“ Book of the Deatl,” the Post-graduate Reorganisation Com- 
— nittee purported to recite. The teachers themselves | appeared 
before the Hall of Justice and exclaimed, * we are pure, y 

..* are pure, like'the great Bohu of Horacleopolis we are pure" 


but the field of Yarru was yet'far off— : ec 
"E _ —— 

e “dhe fire seven times tried this, . 

Seven times tried what jtdgment is a 
There Be*foo$s alive, I wis." " 7 
te R v" 3 x ° 

è e e. S ‘ : e l 
. . Neither to the + Mafority nor a the Minority. was ever 


gaea the hame of Sir Ásutósh Moo&kerjee, the founder of the 
great teaching University of Calcutta, who once declared. that . 
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the: “Post: :giadüale ‘scheme’ is. néither “casual : ‘nor: ‘accidental 
ibut tltat/tHeze is solid- basis on "the" ‘rock of’ a: ‘defin te con- 
ception of the i Wue function töf ihe ‘Upersity i in: he : dife of 
ation." © * Oh; Whither is fled: the” ‘glory and the "seam 
— We nfight almost be inclined to say, ee TE EH m 


" = 
AI s e.. 
2 


; 5 ‘For dr a osh—for Orge a teat? "m" 
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The ‘Majority Report’ ii "to^ “be Suffering. ‘from ° 
Majority ‘Report: is the’ ‘veut et^ à "eot prorüjge. | We ‘tail. to 
- discover “the operation ot^ “thre: "toximie aiid its character, 
‘whether it is focal “or it's local or it is constitutional: - “The 
maximum period of servicp for a University “teachetnot. le 

: noyice im his profession but a teacher who has devoted years 
of faithfuP and.’ Joyal service totis alma muatér—recornmended 
is five years: What: "a span i—-coftüiécting: "New: "York and, 
Brookelyn ! The: maximum :salary- recommended: "far “an 

| average Pest-graduate lecturer —labelled^ in various: «quartérs. 
as “a supercaste "-—is ‘the’ ‘princely sain? tof. Five hundred 
rupees! : Surely, ‘in - these: days, when “we. hear so’ much 
-of security óf' services.: ‘and: the ssanctiby - ‘of 'éovenànis, our 
Univegsity teachers, „most of whonf have brilliant academic 
records and' seme of whom “have helped to “« extend. the 
frontiers. of knowledge,'* should:havg receivéd:a more. liberal. 
treatment from our academie observers and financial “healers! 
edil. a reverent Senate . almost . „gasped, when ` “Professor | 
£. V. Raman declared amidst. the-resoufiding crash. ‘of. finan-" 
"cial thunder ‘that the University woud. have beén | wiser if ^it, 
had, requisitioned for thirty,’ lacs, ‘of, rupees ;a: year instead of 
three lacs “ agked in whispers mild ¥ by. the*Majority& + 
X. | e Be E EN a, 


do 


` "Bui what shalle we: say- of -the: ‘Minority Report ? The 
"first question which naturally rises uppermost in our, mind’ is 


* $% s 
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© ~The champion of the Minority ‘Report claimed foi isis 
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the question put by the mover of the reSolution—‘* Who drafted 
it?" The speeches of two of the sifnatories, My.’ Oaten and 


p 


J - 


Dr.: Urdhart, Werg. so egnciliatory, go full of “the ilk . 


of human, kindness” for the devoted sertices of the Post- 


graduate staff. ` "s B M ae 22-9 
: .9 i t i 
: WT T * : * 


The ` Minority ‘levelled serious charges against the - 


Majority—charges of incompetence, or neglece of duty, or 
fjnaneial. myopia, of corfusions of ideas, of an attempt to 
sterpotype the: ‘existing organifation, charges if they . coutd be 
substantiated “would surely have detracted "from the “ devoted 
labours?” ef the Secretary, Mr. P. N. Bånerjee, or -the 
ue ‘judicial Perspective ” "itf the. Vice-Chancellor, "Sir Ewart 
Ben . o 


The | MBSjoity-ewe are . told by: the mover of the. mM 
_¢ion—had*no opportunity for considering the Minority Report 


 —turnet round and reported that the Minority Report was 


. based "upon. miseonceplions.and misapprehensions of facts, 


upon inaccurate figures and illogical analogies, - characterised 
by a desire to stereotype awd perpetuate existing methods of 
teaching which Doth ‘agreed in bacs" in’. unequivocal 
terns, | TE. am 

HE au f 2 xs 7 * 


: e 


4 e 


and his colleagues to have effected retrenchment by a com bi- 


nation. of « “just, perfect and ‘courteous treatment towaide== 


- individuals" as welf as the ‘financial criticism of the custodians, 
, of public funds. “High jnstincts,” indeed! `“ Before which 
our mortal peters trembles like a guilty «hing Surprisgd 2] 


ae LA ` Z . e 
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And; yet, what* is thé data on Syhich {he Minority were 


-attempting to .** encourage ” some members of the, existing, - 


. Staff ovt of existence ? «An aaa un calculation of lecture 


. 
e * 
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_ hours divided by the magical number twelve and the number 
of teaĉhers ‘required was easily obtained. This sae mathe- 
matital ealeulatioif was supported wy the (damning ” byidence 
of Lucknow and Dacca—our younger sister and our daughter l. 
The arithmetical calculation itself was, at times,. wrong. 
What is sportsmanship to the administrators i is death to the 
poor*teacher ! ue a _ 5 i 

E ^ id S TEN 

| The Minority triumphagtly points to.the number of 
te&char at Dacca in a subject leke “En glish, Tof example, and 
attempts to justify fts recommendation. Oh, D&cca.has seven 
teachers’ and” ar assistant aud why should Caleutta have 
more than* onè Professor; five whole-time teachers and séven 
part- -time teachers,. six of whom should be fromecolleges whose 
primary duty, we were tole “ lay obviously to .the Colleges.”.* 

* Perfect logi indeed |e If only the Minority hag teld us that" 
the number of students at Dacca in the. Post-giaduate classé, 

in English was about a tenth of the number in Caleutia and ' 
that the monthly cost..of. the maintenance of the teaching 
staff at Dacca for the year 1923-1924 was Rs. 4,537-8- 0, while 
the budget allotment for Calcutta for the same period’ was Rs. 
3,400, «And yet ‘the Minority blamed the Majority for not 
being able to institute comparison with the leading centres 
of learning in GreateBritain |! We devoutly wish for the 
consummation ef this laudable recom mendatiog. - Let another | 
* roving commission ” be appointed and let its Report slumber 
in the unltohoured grave of its predecessor» 

— e 5 ; * n x* 

The Minority óverlooked the true basis of compafison : 
the variety and complexity of subjetls; the needs of speciali- . 
sajio!f, the síatus and salaries of teachers and the number‘of 
students: i in each depatéih gnt and the actnal = is eens 
. The D irector of. Pilie Triste nb by the ` way, probably | 
forgot t oe hé ‘was a “signatory to the Presidency College. 
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Memorandum of 1918 which severely. criticised the their existing: 
l a ee organisation chiefly on the ground that. thè num.: 
ber , of Mwhole-timd teach@s bore a: low “proportion tosthe. 
number “of students and emphasised, quite correctly, the need: 


for individual attention , of Post-Graduate students. '*A philo- 
sopher might have wondered whether thé “law of contradic- 
tions "* has ceased,to We valid : a historian might be- pardoned 
fo? remembering the characteristic attitude of? Mr. Joseph 
. Chamberlain towards Mr..Gladstone's Home Rule Bills. * The 


- First. he had ofposed' as it‘ exoluded, Irish: members.frém the: 
English parliatnent. And the cry was: raise@ to: ‘the: tingling. 
stats.” that. Gladstone not. only * forgot" the: British Empire) 
but Actively aided its disintegration; 4 Ulstér.: fought -and. 
Ulster was- right” and «the Second Home . Rule : Bill. -was; 


~ opposed by Mr. Chamberlain becauge he. allowed Trish: voté in 
" British . paeliapient on iniperial - mattes.. "A. friend. "of shis: 
asked- him in quiet confidence why heewas so: inconsistent. án: 


' Bis: pqlitieal attitude. Mr. Joseph. Chamberlain honestly? 


" repliéd that he was consistent about one se die ieee 
of. the Home’ Rule. Bill. Truly did the ud ‘sing: | 


= 


3 i doubt not. through. the ages one iner creasing prooem E y 
And the thought of men are widened, through: thé" procis ot. 
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m But if the Maori ied dias and. like’ the hind- e 


of a running deer. Our noble Senators ehose‘ weapon’ s trusty“ 
« and true? fr8m theparliamentary armoury and desired nothing 
but mature: consideration . and anxious ‘deliberation. Messrse 
*. Mullick, and Mitter botlr éarnestly pleaded for _adjournmment—. 
the. one; from: dgsire to.. ; acqutře knowledge, the othe». for' 
digesting- the: materjal ; placed . ‘beige. lim. *Mr.. -Mulliek’s, 


. appeal, which finds an echo i in the dilator y motion of Mr. James, . 


a dozen. years ago, would have ‘surely. ‘Sean. disposed. of by ue 
Poet byesaying: * Where Fu is. Miss ‘tis folly tobe wise.’ 


^A 
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We du why Mr. Miflliek was anxious for the postpone- 
ment ? *Wasrit ' for a. charfge in fhe angle of vision? For 
did hg not give notices of amendmenjg supp rting the Minority 
and at times. rumning ahead of them? And do, we hot 
remembes his burning desire to reform the University, “a. 
honeycomb,” of which he is now a * humming bee? ” But 
that eis by the way. In a fit of ecstasy, Mr. Mullick.cried 
“ Why rush on? Isthe world coming to aD» end ? "—Surely 
not. And what after all is. the world? Have we not been 


tokd— e e : l * e 5 
“The wondisall fleeting show e : : 
e ° © For man’s illusion riven: , " : 
. . ehe smiles of joy, “the téars of woe ° E 
yu deceitful shines, deceitful show i . 
m : There’s nothing true but Hegven.? ° , 3 
" . è ex e 5 T | i N . 


* 

Mr. K. N. Mitter’s amendment for a r8view by thè, 
Committee was rightly considered by an eminent doejor as 
“cruelty towards animals ”—and the Senate narrowly 
escaped the ‘pious anger’ and the ‘holy grief’ of the 
S. P. C. A. oe. = 


9 1 D 
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Mr. Oaten ih his very conciliatory speech in which. be 
was pleading for efreedom for the colleges—‘ freedom ' first, 
freedom second, and freedom always," —told us*thát he was "An , 
old hand at xetrenchment!. We nearly rubbed our eyes. 


. Ware we really outside Arden Wood? Does not he occupy, 


the Chair which was recommended for abolition by the Bengal 
Legislative Council, a°year ago? Apparenily Carlyle i is Fight. 
The * mr of nadiohs is but the history of individuals." 
e i *. E. : 
"The — of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri recómmending the abolitionsof Pali 9n.a communal 
Basis and the regrouping of Sanskrit. on personal experience, 
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fairly took our breath away. Did sfot the venerable Pund& 
earn a teputation for scholarship by “his strenyoys efférts ‘at 
original research jh theqdomain of Palè? His criticism of 
the method of teaching and the. bolstering' up of scholarship 
by the Sanskritists in the Post-graduate Department was 
answered by jHe mover of the resolution when he conceded 
„all wisdom to the Senate but from humanitarian motives 
“allowed a shareein all the virtues. to the. corporation of - 
teachers i in the Post-graduate Department, who have unfortu- 
i nately been kept ~ out of the Senate hy the extreme tigidtty 
of the donstRution, which ap ex panding*University has out- 
lived by a quarter of a century, 007 eo es 7 
e . : . e M 


it s HH s * 


œ Dr "Urquhart's cemplaints against “the steady deterio- 
. ration of standayds of examination » should be taher due note e 
of and we agr e inethe main with the earned Professor rather 
"than with Mr. P. N. Banerjee who pointed out cases in quite 
recept times where students affiliated to Calcutta colleges 
had scored full marks at the Master of Arts Examination 
even with such a conscientious examiner as Dr. ‘Urquhart. 
What we fail to understand, ehowever, is that some of our Post- 
Graduate teachers if the Department of "Philosophy have 
acquired a just reputatidh injthe domain of scholarship a and it is 
difficult to assyme thas they are “ aiding ands abetting | in the 
_esteady deterioration of standard ‘ef teaching. or of exami- 
nation." è " 
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Mr. Mitter's plaintive appeal for a inore correct statement 

* of figures in an assembly,*unimitiated in the elusinian mysteries 
of the finance departmenf, apparently fell on deaf ears.e He 
oe volleyed and thundéred” against the* fjefitiou$ book accounts 

. of the Dniversity ‘but the? average onloeker regretted the. 
burial of the sthclastic ‘instincts of an® academician like Mr, 
Mitter ander the heavy weight of accpunt rules which it was 


o . 9 * 
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. pointed out before. the , Senate on a previous occasion, 
neither effected economy from comfortable hill allpwances 
and €onoiliar travelling and haltingEtharge}, nor saved insti- . 
tutions and corporations from precipitdte bankruptey and 
obnoxious overtaxation. ee 
e e . E os 
Far diffigult was it to understand thè speech of Mr. 
Stapleton, the distinguished, Prineipal of the „Presidency, 
College* He signed the Minority Report, no doubt, in fhe 
capacity of a membe®, ignoring the opinion of His colleagues 
in the Presidency College, as eset forth in the memoranda 
a presented by hith as Principal, which have unfortunately been 
stowed away in the “ obscurity of an appendix: S Ar veteran 
educationist made fun of *4n expert in Chemistry ’ attempt- ~ 
° ing te whittle dowh the staff in Erglish  We'haveetoo great ` 
a respect for the distinguished Principal to subscribe eto such . 
views, Do we not know that the experienced Senator hasainder- 
taken the teaching of the English Biblein his College? Men - 
fight against symptoms. Mr. Stapleton diagnoses diseases with 
the unerring instinct of a physician and stops the évils at 
their source, Out one regret is that an, e Anthropologist like 
him—as he himself put forward that claim—should have - Con- 
templated the erasure o$ Anthropology from the curriculum of 
the University with equanimity. He miglit, qi least, have . 
agreed with Mahtmahopadhyaya Har aprásad Sastri in his recipe 
for true anthropologists whom he advised to live with the wild | 
tris for, at least, a Dono of three years. After al, "i 


“ There is ines in the pathless woods 
* There as society where none idi 


We, pe régret "ipt, Mr. StaplSton’, did noi. think it 
necessary to give some consideration ‘for research : he i is*a, true 
sentinel i in ithe scientifics domain of knowledge. and we are 
anxiously awaiting the publication of his already announced ° 
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work on Anthropology and his , eer work on Arabie 
Chemistry. $ . ° 0 
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Dr. Bimani: survey of mankind from,China to 
Peru ” mede a veritable Quintilian stare and gasp and the 
wonder grew amongsé the visitors that ** one small head gould 

“arry all he knew.” His study of the „Post-graduate 


problem is first hand and: perfect and. he was indubitably E 


* dominated byethe spirit of the Great Departed who «largely 
hefped the brilliant" career of the great Doctor, and “whose 
uatimely death. was mourned *by the people ef" Bengal on 


thee 25th of May fast., And ‘truly and timely did the mover: 


shriek , 


æ > * O, for àn hotr of Wallace Wight ° . 


° p of well-skilled Bruce to rule the fight." z e. . 
e Dr. TR 5 desire for referer was like an unbodied 
joy whese race is just begun.” 


* * # 


The battle has been fought and the Report has, we under- 


stand, been consigned to ethe care of the custodiays of the 


publie funds. Timt’aloné will show" whethgr the “piper and 
the june" theory has been placed jn the category, of long 
logt« causes or whether the doctrine has, resurrected as 
.* “freedom and respóvsibility " ahd history alone will prove 
whether stabilisation and development is synonymous with 


, *abolition apnd curtailment. We might in the meantinee— 


. duripg the locus’ poenitentiae of four months—like true 


« Christians, hope and wait, and see. | ; 
id e | 
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A year has rolled by since Sir Asutosh Móokerjee passed 
away at Patna. The University has been* in the interval? 
called upon t solve many difficult problems ‘both financial and - 
academic and every crisis recalted to'our mind, the grievous , 
loss we suffered a yegr'ago. The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor” 
very faithfully echoed the sentinients of his colleag@es when 
they met qn the 25th May “lasteto paystheir homage to, the 
departed great man. He said: 

We are met here this afternoen beside the bas of a 
Sir Asutosh Mookgrjee and, in reverence for his memory, to lay. 7 
this wreatl of flowers "upon his bust, ‘Lhe ffowers will fall 
and fade and die and we ‘who stand here will pass away but*. 
his fame and his memory will remain. 

A year has passed away since there came to us the sad 
and sorrowful tidings of his demise at Patna. It seergad then 
unbelievable that he who ‘had ebeen so recently amongst us 
with all his fife and energy and virility fximpaired had gone 
- from amongst us dnd that i in this life we'*should see him no move, . 

The life ofe the University bad so*long centred round. his 
towering personality, its energies and ‘its activities were SO, | 
largely hig greation, we had se long looked to him for guidance 
and-for inspiration in its wofk that it seemed: ljke the end. 
of all things. And as the weeks and months have rolled by" 
since he passed away, "Whenever we have met together ‘either 
in the Senate Housé or at the weekly meetings of the Syndi- 
cate, or in the, ordipary work -of tie Dniter sity there has. 
never I suppose been *in Sccasion when those of u$ who have 
been called to. condugt the affairs of this University hhwe not ` 
| ‘thought of him and tegretted that we had.not his counsel and 

advice to - -rely on in the thorny problems which have arisen 
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for solution. Whenever at. such afeotings I sit as Vice- 
Chancellor in the wi which’ he occupied for so, many” years, 
my. thohghts inva, iably urn to that impressive figure nd I 
wonder what- ‘advice’ he would have given or what solution 
his acute and penetrating intellect would have dévised for 
the partiéular problem under discussion. By the force of his 
personality and, by ‘his penetrating intelligence he domifiated 
"and illuminated every discussion in which he tgok- part and 
we.in this University have daily brought home to us the 
' immense«loss ‘which his untimely death has meant*to the 
cause of edifeation in the province. Cur thoughts instinc- . 
tively turn this ‘after noon to qur long discussién last week 
upóh the report "ot he Post-Graduate Re- -drganisation 
Committee. This is no occasion for controversy and I mention 
>with no desire to fan the embers of any past dispute ; for all 
* of us I know were striving according to €ur light? ; to profiuce 
. tke best result&. But I mention it beeause, after all, the Post- 
* Graduate Department was the crown and glory of Asutosh 
Mookerjee's work as an educationist and it is in this that his... 
memory will chiefly live. In so saying I am not expressing 
merely* why own views but the. considered judgment of his 
colleagues and the University Commissior, who considered 
it his abiding glory that, he had established fqr the first time 


in" ane Indian University a departmemt for the development . 


and éneouragerhent"of | researth in all branches ef learning. 

.*  Qur thoughts turn‘this afternoon with sympathy and pity. 
to the widow and children whom he has left behind him. 
» Their sense ef loss must be stil] acute and it is time alone 
whiche can assuage their sorrow and mitigate their grief. We 

* are met io mourn his mémoryeand in affgctionate | regard for 
the great personality, the lustre of whose'fame still reneains 
undiminished, and I fiow *place this wreath on his bust æ a 
. symbol and sign of the adfniration and respect which we feel 
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Death has ataked away one ofthe v ery few ianei 
who have left their permanent impress on the history of this 
University. Lord Curzon initiated a*hew education policy 
in India and.it was at his instance that the Índian Univer- 


sities Act of 1904 was placed on the Statute Book.’ The ms 


has its obviofis defects but we cannot forget that it has 


enabled our Universities to widen, their activities and under-* 


take teaching and ,research. His Lordship wag alsdirespón- ~ 
sible for another piece of enlighténed-legislatiog—the Anciegt 
Nonuments, Preservation Act. ° Asan academic body, we feel 
, politics is beyond our province but whatever ‘blunders Lord 
Curzon might fave cemmitted, his education ‘policy has pat, 
been, altogether darren.. "Curiously enough, the greatest 
contribution to its success was: made by .one*of^the mos} 
formidable - . opponenis of the Bil, the late Sir "Asutosh ° 
Mookerjoe. . uM T SE ' 
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` THE "Lame Rat BAHADUR B. oh. Gurte, 


e 

By the death, of Rai ‘Bahadur Gupte t the. University has 
lest an able téacher and profound scholar of. Anthropology. | 
His was an eventful career. He began life as a subordinate " 
service offfo$r under the Bembay Governmeiit, but he soon | 
earned the-confidence and esteem of his.  süperiors and was 
sent out to London fq take charge of. the Indian settion 
of the creat International Exhibitfon; " On his. return to India 


« 


he yal appointed to tha ‘State “Council: of Indore. where he | 


servefl with distfaction*fot pine years, Then . he joined the 
Kthnographical Surtey Departraent of India: and rose to be its 
Assistant Director and tht right hand man. "of the Late Sir 
Werbert Risley. Lord ——- placed him ik. char 'ge ‘of the Vietoria" 


»* @ 


- 
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Memérial Museum and Bo joided the dd Graduate staff a 
the invitation. of "Wir Asutosh. 3 Mookerjee. A, Scion*of an ` 
angjent Prabhu fa iy v Maharastra; Bài Bahadur Gupte ` 
i was a sinceré'admirer of Bengal and thé Bengalees. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes to the bereaved family. . 


` 2 * m X. * " 


"Sn Appi Ras, K.O S.T, avo Mz. S. N. Munntox, O.IJ. 


Our congratulations to* qur distinguished countrymen, 
Sir. Abdu? Rahim and Mr. 8. N. Mullick, on the honours 
conferred on them by His Majesty the Econ io. Both 
-.of.phem'are Members of. the Senate andT-we are looking 
P forwàrd to them for help and Suidance i in the troublesome 
times thrdtighe whigh the University is ‘likely to” pass im the 
^ near future, "Mr. Mullick “certainty deserved a Knighthood 
and, S#*Abdur Rahim the governorship of an Indian province 
for their devoted labours for the State. 


me x E $ 
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* THE KAMALA LECTURESHIB FOR 1025. e. 
© " e? e e 


« ° The University isto be congratulated on the election of the, : 
Rt. Hon'ble Mr. Srinivas Shastri to the Kamala , Lectureship 

.ocfor the cyrrent year. ‘The Bt? Hon’ble Mr. Shastri does not 

" “require any introdlction to our readers, His selfless devotion - 
to the.cause of our ,eguntry, ar ders patriotism and wise -. 
statesmanship are well ‘known, „and no neis more competent 

- to.spe&k on thetivig duties of Indiang iln he. We haveeno . 
doubt that*the election would hava hen! the fullest approval 
of thé great founder, had he been alive to- -day. z E 


: : ° | ) . > ae * 
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' ADRARCHANDRA “Mooxenizg Labronnsure. P 
e 


Prof. Adharchahdra Mookerjee addressed a totter to the : 
Registra suggesting some new rules for the constitution of 

, a Special Committee in connection with the’ Lectureship 

: founded by him a few years ago. The suggestions have “been 

unanimously '"Apoepten by the Senate. We reproduce the letter ^^ 


here : : EU . 

. . . , s 2 i * 

e é e . : e : e . e : es 

s i '"* $ 

To » -° mE 

: : =% Pi ; : e e 
Tue Reersrrin, CarovrrA Univergity, — ¢ . 

=- e e A $e å ; * 

ŠIR, : . 


]eam adjressinf this letter tg you in connection with the T 

-Bs. 9,000, which at thg request of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerj jee I made 4 
: to the "Universiy about five years ago for the purposesof ertating an annual 

i lectureship. The present mode*of selecting the lecturer does no? seem to * * 

be satisfactory inasmuch as the whole responsibility, both * initiative and 
. final is left to a large body like the Post-Graduate Council. So long as 
‘Sir Asutosh wag alive I had no doubt in my mind that the selection would 
‘be properly and regularly made. -I now feel that it would. be better if the 

‘following scheme be adopted instead of th8 present arrangement. 

The third condition mentioned by me in*my original letter to the late 
;Sir Asutosh runs thus : sa That the lecturer and (he subject be selected Dey 
the Post-Graduate Council in"Arts or Science as the qase may be.” “This, 


Es! 


` I suggest, should be'replaeed by tht following: . . : 
| * 3 (a) Not later than the 15th. July every year a Special. Committee ° 
. of five membefs shall be constituted as follows : e . 

(f) The Vice-Chancellor ; ? @ Mn 


C) The President of the Post-Graduate Council in OM whem the 

lecturer -will speak on a selected, subject eonnectéd with œ 

B : -Letters ; or beesident of the, Post-Graduate Council in Science 

* e when the jectarg. will speak on a selge cted subj@®t'-connected with 
Science ; ` " : . 

(viz) One member to? be nominated by, the Executive, Committee of 
tha Post-Graduate Souncil in Arts or Science, as the. case may be; 
he = member to be nomigatelby the Fadilty ii Arts or Swiehce; 
as the case may be; , 
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(») One nomineg of the Founder, namely, | B : el 
Mr, Syamaprasad M okerjee, ` MORBI 2000985. a 


* 
e Such nominee of «MT Foun er being authorised to nominate his Succes- 


- 
- 


sor and the power of nominating a successor being- inherent | in the original ; 


ör derivative nominee of the Founder. a 


(6) The Special Committee after such enquiry as they may. dein. 
necessary, shall not later&han the 15th August, report to the Syndicate the ; 


“Tame of thé lecturer and the subject of the proposed lectures. ~. 


(c) The ‘Syndicate may for specified reasons refjuest the dads. 


"Committee: fo reconsider their decision bat shall not be competent to a 


™ substitutganother name for the one recommended by the Committee. i 
(d) The lecturer shall dgliver*tpe lectures -at the Senate „House not D 

later than the month of March pext.¢ollowing.” $ ow " 
* In conclusion I should dike to point dit that it will be necessary o 

také steps for the eee Br lecturers: i theg ini c 1924 ` 


inr ti l | * z 
‘as i | dou faithfully, « T ZEE 
e è S 
cds ; - ADHAROHANDRA Mosca: 
è . e : ` . - à 
i j : m E Ka. : : i B " n 
^ 
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"^. 050 Dr. BIMALA Onaran Law, 


+ liyndionte: for thë yecognition, of Portuguese’ as à Vernacly 


|. Our. congratujationa to Dr.” R. O. Law. for the fresh 
honour that the- University has confer; red on him in the shape 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal. Hi$ thesis on * Héaven and. 
. Hell in Budahist Perspecfive "was examined by Professor 
” Bhandarkar’ and Dr. Barua and their verdict, was unanimous. 
. We expect further contributions to the Buddlfistic Studies 


from Dr. Ta W. ĉo | E m 
e i e "EE yA ë 
* * x > 3 * « 
e d & | ^. s, 
; e: : e 
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n RaCOGNITION OF Rokatiounss. 2 


‘Some. Tush- Indian Citizens of Waloutta applied to the 







like French, German and other modern languages reco 
ec è ? : | 2 
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e - 
bye the University. "The ‘question was ‘considered’ by. the 
Faculty of Arts" and at bheit revomiygagtion Portuguese has 
been included in the” list of rec onise ver 'naeulars and 
classical languages by the Senate. The wealth of Portuguese 
literature is well known all over the wotid buf to ap Indian 
student the study of Portuguese has a special interest. Some 

Portuguese words have found: their way ir the vernacula 
of India and what light’ the Portuguese records can throw on 
ee corners of our history | has been shown im an articles 


published i in the pregeitt number of this Review. , x . i 
j E" ec | : x ex : | * " 
e e E" ee 7 ‘ E RE 7 * 


e 
A NEW SUBJECT 'TOR THE B.A. EXAMINATION ` Liyovrsus 


oye *— x (onsCoypananrvs PHILOLOGY).. s de 


The TNNT of. Bengal sarictibned et year tlio, - 
inclusion of Linguistics as one of the subjects (for bats Pass 
and Honours) for the B.A. Examination of the University of 
Calcutta. Only those candidates who select 4 language 
(Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, French, eto.) as their other’ subject, 
in.addRion to the compulsory. Eng lish and Vernacular, will 
be allowed to také up. Linguistics. The corresponding. subject 
for the* M.A. Examitation is Corapagative Philology. The 
subject. should appeal. to spudents with philolggiaal-as:- well: as 
literary tastes.” There is a vast scope init for serious students” * 
for: researéh® work i in future. m ` The philology | of the Modern 
Indian languages, for example, is à wide fiet crying fof e 
trained: workers. who arg. needed badly. to institute scientific 
investigation into „Poth their presejft*day chafaoter dnd their 
past *history. The, B.A.- and MA. courses, in. agiis 
'and’Cormparatiye PhiŅlógy have been framed with. a view to 
prevaring future workers in a domain which i is ready* tp yield . 

ts to the enquifer, who must approach itin a scientific 
ad must‘ know the proper meftyods of study. . : 
apart Philology, moreover, has been iius 
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recognised by TE PN ag ong" “of the major” ' subjecta if 
the Bengal Civil Service Examination. vs 
TIN. Universitihás" ed the various colleges if they are 
willing to arrange for the teaching of Linguistics for the B.A. 
Examination. If a suitable number of students who desire 
to take up this subject i is forthcoming, and in case the gollege: 
pennt immediately provide for teaching in it, . undergraduate 
classes (third yéar B.A.) might be started in the “Universit; 
for the benefit of such students, agreeably to the wishes o! 
athe late Sir Asutosh Mookerfee.- B.A.*students who intend ti 
select Linguistics should apply’ to the “Registrar, Caleutt: 
Uhiversity, of to the Secretary to the Coungil of Post 
graduate Studies in "Art for further infofmatión. 
_ Theesyllabus į jn Linguistics is given belo: — -e 
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CarcurTA" Usavengyry RuGuLations, CHAPTER XXXII, Sxorion 6. 
e M i i e | è ” 
| | Lengwisties. ` . 
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This subject ean be taken up only by candidates who -take up one o 
the Languages specified in A(I), Section 6. 

"Thé Pass Course in Linguistics shall inelude the General Principle 
of Linguistic Science, Growth and" Development: of Ienguages, Phonetie: 
the Language Families éf*the World, and the Languages of India. 

e The Honours Course Vd binsuistios shall influde the Topics prescribe 

for the "Pass Course, „to be studied in greater detail” In addition, it wi 
inelfide the 'Cothparative and Histovical Grammar of Eng glish, or of th 
* "Languages chosen from ACD , illustrated by selected texte. It shall furthe 
inelude:a cognate Janguage to be chosen ent of- an allied group accorgin 
« toa scheme to "be recorgmended from time to time by the Board of Highe 
Studies. in -Comparative Fhiglogy. Easy teghs in the cognate languag 


, shall be dii ^ do, a : 
: j e* ? i e 
. : f ap rS n Pe ! : na 
° . Teat Books for BA. Examination e Tfnguistics, 1927. ^ ° 
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a . b ng » Pass Course. 4 : 
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. Paper Vr eiii anre of , Lin uistio Scienée, Grow 
Develop nt of Languages, ¢ 100 marks. | 
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^ .* Book pon ouod :e L. Bloomfield —An Introduetion 
? * e to the Study of Language (G, Bell-& Sons). 
Vhper I1.—Phonefics, Laüguage Fam qe World : 10% marks, 
> B. Dümville.—The Sgience ¢ of Speech (Lendon University 
e Tutorial Series). à 
E II1.—The Languages of India : 100 marks.» . 
Si George A. Grierson—A rtiele. in. the Bulletin of the Sehool of 
"1 . Oriental Studies (in two parts), Volume; "r 
* œ . Œ (London, Finsbury Cireus, E. C. 4). MN 
Sir George A. Grierson—The Languages of India (Calentta, Governe 
|” œ « ment Prifiting 'Offjee). J y "2 


c Students: Are also 48 consult ‘tif following : 
T. G? Tacktr— Entroduetion to ho National. History ef rud 
* e (Blackie. Aron). e 


^ [Ll] | Honours Cour se. r e. 
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ONAvurHNAUTH Des RESEARCH Privr. *e- 
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The follewing subjects have been selected for the Onauth- 
nauth Deb Research Prize for the year 1926 :— ov 
1. | The Pringiple of Subrogá stion. ' | 
* 9. ' Torts by, Animals - ibd: 
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“20 students appeared of whom 13 were successful and ' : 
T failed, Of the succéwful candidates, 5 were placed in the 


frst division, .* ME | | 
BIT 1925 : P bey © Wege c Fe . 








50 students .appeđred’ of whom 30 passed, 16 ‘failed and 
ere abšent. Of theg,successful * candidates: ^ were placed 
rst division. E B N es ume . 
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COMERCIAL, Sung i ; MATRICULATION” Exaarmagro | 
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commendgtion of the, Syndicate the following resolution: | 
That in Sectiog 9, sub-sections 5 or 6 of Chapter XXX of DE 
Regulations (p.,1189 after (vi) * Elementary Hygiene--oii- 


° The Senate on the 2nd J May, 1925, accepted on the i 


* ~-paper ”—the following be added : ^ 5 0805 B 
E (vii) * Business Method and Ed M ME pape . 
cuts Contufercial Geography—one, paper.” "e C" 


| | 
| The"inehtsion of these. subjects ab the Matriculation stag 
- wê are confident, will be of great help’ to: students taking Ü 
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